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of the WORLD’S total 
IRON production 
is wasted annually 
due to CORROSION 

CORROSIONf the common 
cause of till 

METAL WASTAGE is a Liiscury 
NO COUNTRY 
NO PURLIC UTILITY 
NO INDUSTRY 
cun afford today 

FIGHT CORROSION SUCCESSFULLY 
WITH 


DENSO Aiii'lx/rmiyes 


FRENCH ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


PROSPECT CHAMBERS, 
HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY I. 
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B. BAMBOAT & COMPANY 

(OK GO\BR^UPNT LIST) 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN SANITARY WARC SANiTAR\ ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 

Gowalia ‘Tank Road BOMBAY 26 


riLLARTAF Bomliy 


A splendid record of over 23 years' continuous service to the Textile Industry m Sanitary Worfes, 
incfudmff Drainage and IVofer Supply to most of the Important Textile Mills in India 

2U eiihre Srt nlary uistallalio i has been carried out in tiosl of the proniiiient Buildings in Doniba} 

We give belov a list of a few of the InPortant Buildings — 

(H Reserve B»ak of Ind a Building M nl Road Bombay (2) Daoic of lod a New premiiee Mahatma Gandhi Road 
(3) Imperal Bank Buldn' Annexe Bank Sn*« (4) Curtle Moutt Ma^on Dock (5) Macklnon 

Matkee-Vev BaUaed Ettaui (61 Gnvernmeni of lad a Mm, Bombay (7) Dorabay Telephone Exchange 

Cell Street (8) Metsej Britannia Biscuit Co, R«y Ro*d (9) Glaxo Laboratone* (India) Ltd VVorll (ID) ImperUl 
Chem cal Industries (Ind a) Ltd Bu Id ng Ballaed Estate (HI Gresham Assurance House Sir Phirouhah Mehta Road 
(12) Royal Bombay Yacht Club &. Chambers Apollo Bussder tl3) Tata a Aircraft Factory Poooa la addition to th s 
several Bu (dings on hlarine Drive and Queeos Road and for M E S R,A F, R N etc 
At present carry ng out b g works for— (I) Messrs National Maehlnrrv Manufaeturers (Ind a) Ltd at Thaaa 
(21 Messrs National Rayon Corporaiion Ltd Main Factory Buildings & Workert Quartern at Kalyao (3) New Factory for 
Mesan Br tann a B semt Co Ltd at Behala Calcitlta (41 Ind an Oxygen &. Acetylene Factory at Gbaikopar (S) New 
Factory for Messta Jeewanlal (India) Ltd at Thana 

We carry ouf Sanitary Installation on most Modern & Hygienic methods and are tlirecf 
Importers of most modern ontf cip«(0'd<tt« Santtaryuiare of most u>e(I'ItROUin mofce— ’"Sftdnfcs 


KOTECHA & COMPANY 


Telephone No 34586 


COMMISSARIAT BUILDING. 231, HORNBY ROAD. BOMBAY, 

= - - =/mporters o f == ■ ■ 

AFRICAN COTTON AND EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Exporters of 

COTTON, COTTON PIECE-GOODS, WASTE, AND JUTE 
Branches : 

KARACHI AND RAJKOT 

= ~ =Associated Cnnrpmt - — 

BOMBAY COTTON WASTE MILL LTD., Bombay. Tel. No. 40361 
DAMODAR JINABHAI & CO., LTD., P.O.B. 87. Jinja, Uganda (B.E. Africa) 
KALIDAS & CO., Private post bag. Mombasa (B.E. Africa) 


Some ot the large laorhs exeeuted by us in MALAD STONE 
MALAD East Ind a Cotton Assocution Bu Id og Reserve Bank Bu Id ng «s» New Ind a 

Assurance Bu Id nf Imperal Barvt Annexe t. Bank of Indu Build ng 

ST ONE HAIDERKHAN SULEMANKHAN <3o»"70«-aerandJUMStotwSiipplet»wiContrsoior 

For everylh ng in Milad Aone works pltase consult us 

® Aee.... A21Z BUmiNG Bhmd, B. „ Bo.d Opp M.od., P O BOMBAY 3 
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KILLICK INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Kll I 1< K IIUILDISG HOME STIlf-ET FORT UUMltlY 


NAHALCHAHD LALOOCHAND LTD 
TAMBA KANTA 
Pydhon e Bembar 
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THE VISHNU COTTON | 
MILL LIMITED, I 

I 

SHOLAPUR * 


SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS 


> SPECIALITIES: 

> COARSE DOMESTICS, 

;• SAILS TENT CLOTH, 
f CANVAS (DYED & GREY), 

(• DOMESTICS, 

:• SHEETINGS, 

SHIRTINGS, 

;s; LONGCLOTH, 

COATINGS and TROUSERINGS, 

1$ TWEEDS, CHECKS, 

I TWILLS, DRILLS, 

❖ HOLLANDS, 


V 

BED TICKINGS, 

STRIPED & CHECK PATTERN 
TABLECLOTH, 

NAPKINS, 

UPHOLSTERY CLOTH, ❖ 

i FANCY YARN COATINGS, % 

FANCY YARN SHIRTINGS, 

BED QUILTS, 

JACUARD COUNTERPANES, ❖ 

MOCK LENO and TOWELLINGS % 


SECKETARIES, TREASURERS AND AGENTS : 

THE BOMBAY COMPANY LTD. 

9 WALLACE STREET, 

BOMBAY. 
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The Central Bank of India Limited. 

(KSTAnusnLD — DccmiDnn i9ii) Sj; 

}iEAD OFFICE i ;:5 

MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1. !§ 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

. Rs 

6,30,00,000 

ISSUED CAPITAL 

. Rs. 

5,77,50,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 

. Rs. 

5,76,66,125 

PAID-UP CAPITAL 

. Rs. 

3,14,54,250 

RESERVE & OTHER FUNDS 

. Rs. 

4,04,38,500 

DEPOSITS AS AT 30-6-1949 

. Rs. 

1,26,94,96,900 


BR,(i\C/( AND FAY OFFICES TIIROVCIIOVT ir>DI I. FAKISTAK AI\D BVItRA. 


n I RECTORS : 

DINSHAW D. ROMER, Esq (Chairman) 

BAPUJI D. LAM, Esq. 

DHARAMSEY MULRAJ KHATAU. Esq. 
HORMUSJI F. COMMISSARIAT, Esq 
COOVERJI HORMUSJI BHABHA. Esq 
MANMOHANDAS MADHAVDAS AMERSEY, Esq 
MANEKLAL PREMCHAND. Esq 
CURSETJEE P. WADiA. Esq 


wsnos AOEMS ; 


SEIJ I ORE AGFSTS ! 


Barclay’s Bank Limited, 

Midland Bank Limited, 

The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 
The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 

TTie Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 


nUSlSESS OF EILKI I)ESCRIPTJ0\ TRA.^SACTtn 
0\ TERMS inilCII M II RE iSCFRTAL\ED AITLICATIOS. 




II 
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5^0 


H. C. CAPTAIN, 

DIRECTOR. 
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BOMB\Y OFFICE’ i6. BanV. Sirm 
Branches aJso in MADRAS, DELHI, KANPUR, KAR-VCHI and LAHORE. 
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FIRE 

MARINE 

MOTOR 

ACGIDENT 


CLAIMS PAID IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS TOTAL OVER 32 LAKHS 

Also Mancgert In Indfo for 

PGLISII AID AlilliGAll liSEyiGl&Cfl., LTD. 

Pnncipoitffceforln^o JEKANGIR BUILDfKC, MAHATMA CANDHI ROAD, B0M6AT Telephone. 32041/3 
10, HASTINGS STREET, CALCUTTA 
and Branches throughout India 
CENERAl MUHACEB; T. H. STURCESS" 




EFFICIENCY 


ENDURANCE. ECONOMY 



THE UNITED PROVINCES COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 

CALCUTTA • PATNA • LUCKNOW • DELHI 

Concessjonoircs for Bombay .* 

MOHAHWI CORPORATION, 

2H. 2nd Floor. Co-operative Insurance Bldg.. 

Sir' Phiroishah Mehta Road. Bombay. 
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Well known throughout the country for Ik cons ttritt h gh qvalty 
ACC CEMENT carr es with It the free scrv cesof the Eng fleers 
of the Concrete Assoc atlon of Ind a For over 35 yea s the follow ng 
well known brands of A C C CEMENT have been used for all 
naC on bu Id ng activ c es such as permanent and hyg en c heffles 
efTcent Industr al structures durabi* and ma ntenance f ee roads 
brdges dams and for a thousand and one construct on jobs 


A C C • PUNJAB •GANAPATI* CASTLE ‘SWASTIKA 
ANCHOR* SUN aCHAR MINAR *686* NILCIRI 




VS 

/ a k ; 


THE CEMENT MiHKETIKE CO if IHOU 
SUES MIKIGERS Of THE A* C« C. 


no 

ITO 








5: ' 
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Contributing to the wealth of the nation... 














Iron and Stetl — Textiles -Hydro-Elettnc Power 
Chemicals -Air Transportation— .Soaps, Glycerine and Edible Oils 
Hotels — Locomotive and EngmeeVing 
Machine Tools - Radios — Insurance — Cement 

Industrial Investment — Social Service — 

Scientific Research 


TATA INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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PUtt’s sj'Mein includes all modem 
refinements for the production of 
regubr cotton and rayon cut 
staple laps, and shows advan 
tages in relative cost labour 
factors and healthy working 
conditions 


Utilising large packages and two 
zone high drafting at the speed 
frame to convert draw frame 
sliver into finished rovings , 
handling and operative costs are 
considerably reduced 


The “ Pneumafil ” svsfem of 
broken end collection, alternative 
methods of individual electric 
motor driving and four systems 
of high drafting— 'the four roller, 
tingle apron, Casablancas, and 
Balmes— <ater for all require 


MODERN SPINNING 


AND DOUBLING 


MACHINERY 


Cotton Waste t 
TZ.atjon Cut Stupli 


in*dtiniJteUfekk4 

HATT iRmmt fa ltd. 
HOWARD eBULLOUGH LTD 
DOBSON £ PARLOW LTD * 
S^OmiDOXEY LTD 
ASA L£is £ CO. LTD 


to INDIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERS tTD , 143, Medows Street, P O Box 91, BOMBAY 





The National ilrt Silk Mills 


(Esl.-iMWie<l 1938) 

Old Kasturchand Mills Compound, 
DADAR, BOMBAY 14 


'Gram ■' EILKMILLS ’* 



Phones G0(10-61030 


OUR SPECIALITIES 


•k SATINS (No. SI51, 101,2501,2111 and 3131) 

★ PLAIN ORIENTAL 
PLAIN SEOJI 
KHAKHO SAREES 

-k BROCADES IN DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


When you Buy Rayon Fabrics . . . 

INSIST ON “NATIONAL” FABRICS 

. . . India's Pride in Rayon Fabrics. 

for 

VARIETY, DURABILITY and QUALITY. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

SliMh jraANUL C. CIIINM, Chalrmm. S.iil. MANIBEN C. NAAAVATI, Vice-Chairman. 
Sjl. RASIMAL J. CHINAI ) 

Sjt. SOVESHCHAW)R,\ Jl. N,U\AA'ATY Dircclor, 





M/s. Thackersey Mooljee 
Company 

Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16,' Apollo Street, Fort, 

BOMBAY 


Telegrams ; 

' “DRAGONNADE” 
"LOLLARDISM” 

“ DISPARAGAR ” 
“CROWNMILL” 


THE HINDOOSTAN SPG. & WVG. MILLS CO., LTD. 
Agents : Thackersey Mooljee & Co. 

THE WESTERN INDIA SPG. & MFG. CO., LTD. 

Agents : Thackersey Mooljee Sons & _Co. 

THE INDIAN MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

Agents : Damodher Thackersey Mooljee & Co. 

THE CROWN SPG. MFG. CO', LTD. 

Agents : Purshotam Vithaldas & Co. 



LONGCLOTHS, SHIRTINGS, DHOTIES, SAREES, 
CHECKS & SUCIES. 
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Tlie well*kno«n colloii textile magnate of Boinkay anti the Fonntlcr of the famous Busines'- 
Hou«e of Mafallals whose mune is associateil with the following concerns eitlver as foiuuler or 
managing agents— all of them flourishing concerns : 

1. Tlie Stamlarcl Mills Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

2. TIjc Indian Bleaching, Djeing A. Printing Works Lttk, Bombay, 

3. The New China Mills Ltd., Bombay. 

4. Tlie Sural Cotton Spg. & Wig, Mdls Ltd,, Sural, 

5. Tlie Sliorrock S|ig. & Mfg. Co. Litl., Abmedabad. 
ft. The New Sliorrock Spg. & Mfg. Co. Ltd., Nadiarl. 

7. Tlie Mafatlal Fine Spg. & Mfg. Co. Ltd., Naisari. 

8. The Cagalhliai Jute Mills Ltd., Calcutta. 



Equippctl with most up-to-date plant comprising 223500 ring spindles and 5300 looms. 
Djeing, Bleaching, Printing, and Mercerising Plants, Spinning counts from 10s to 100s and 
Wcftiing Cloths of coarse and fine connts with Plain, Bobby, Jacquard, Leno Weaves. Jiile 

BIiUs — Equipped with most up-to-date plant comprising 12148 spindles and 620 looms Cloth 

width 23-56” also tlyping and calendering and jiilc yarn dyeing. 

5IafallaU’ other interests inclntle Cotton, Sngar, Banking, Insurance, Shipping, Piecegoods,' 
etc. ’ 

All enquirios to 

MAFATLAL GAGALBHAI & SONS 

29, Churchgate Sired, Fort, BOMBAY. 

TrLEPHOM; ; 30068 (3 lino.) TCLCCRAMS i HITSAGAJi, BOMBAY. 

Codes : 

A. B. C, 5lli A 6tli Ciliiion A Dpiitlci’s 
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COTTON YARNS 

OF ALL DFSCRIPTIONS : 

SINGLE YARNS, DOUBLE YARNS, CONE 
YARNS, CHEESE YARNS, CORD YARNS, Etc. 


★ 


5,00,000 

Counts 


OF 

Spindles 

1 up to 60s. 1 


MADURA MILLS COMPANY LTD. 

MATHURAI, TUTICORIN & AMBASAMUDRAM 


Grey Yams : of all descriptions for Weaving and the Hosiery Factory. 

Combed Yarns : in Hanks or Cheeses or on Cones for Hosiery. 

Folded Yams : in a wide variety up to Folded 80s. 

Hosiery Yarns : on cones in a wide range of Soft Spun Yarns 

OUR EGYPTIAN COMBED YARN 
has established a reputation fully up to the Standard of the best 
imported Yarns 


MANAGERS : 

A. & F. HARVEY LIMITED, 

MERCHANTS & COTTON SPINNERS 
MATHURAI 





Superior Quality 

SHIRTINGS, SHEETS 


AND 

LEOPARD CLOTH 

Strong and Durable 

THE APOLLO MILLS LTD 
BOMBAY. 

★ 

AGE^TS t 

THE RAJPUTANA TEXTILES 
(AGENCIES) LIMITED. 

Standard Building, 346, Hornby Road, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 

★ 

' 'LIAAGIAC WRfXTO/t 

Gokalchand Dwarkadas Morarka 
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ANOTHER RECORD YEAR I 

„ • “ ll 

Is HIGH LIGHTS FROM THE LATEST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPANY || 


New Business : 

OveT Rs. 

6,13,00,000 

Total Business in Force : 

Over Rs. 

27,73,00,000 

Total Funds : 

. • Over Rs. 

8,30,00,000 

Claims paid since EstablisKment : 

• • 1 Over Rs 

10,96,00,000 


Over 1,28,000 Satisfied Policyholders 


Strength * Service ★ Security p 

EMPIRE OF INDIA I 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. ll 

' I 

(Established 1897) 

_ ROSHANLAL, Ceneral Rtanoger 

|l 

HEAD OFFICE; || 

Empire House, Hornby Road, Fort, ^ 

BOMBAY. ll 

ll' 




»(( Aaifns rat tototr aho tMMSAito 

THE GUJERAT MILL STORE CO LIMITED 

KIRTI BUILDINGS FORBES STREET FORT BOMBAY 

REID ROAD RAILWAVPURA POST AHMEDABAO 



















mmAft COTTOI textile indhstby— centenary volume 



OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 


C@TT@^^ & SILK MILLS [’ 

— * .. - — ' 
It mil pity >oti tn rulrllsl >i>»ir iitqiiiries n»(I oniprs far 

COMPLETE SPINNING MACHINERY FROM BLOW 

ROOM TO RING FRAMES b 

SHUTTLE AND PIRN CHANGE AUTOMATIC | 

LOOMS AND THEIR PREPARATORY AND 'I 

FINISHING MACHINERY | 

PLAIN CALICO LOOMS I 

SILK LOOMS AND PREPARATORY AND I- 

FINISHING MACHINERY 

■4HD Also FOR ^ 

i 

Sparer & Acceasones of erery doacription for llie aboae 

In Partieiilar j 

SHUTTLES, LEATHER PICKERS, BOBBINS, t , 

SPINDLES, CARD CLOTHING, WIRE HEALDS, 

DROPPERS, Etc , Etc M 

OF MOST FAMOUS JAPANESE MAKERS j 

AND 

CHICAGO BELTING CO S WORLD FAMOUS 

AMERICAN LEATHER BELTINGS • 

WORLD FAMOUS COPPER QUEEN AMERICAN 
RUBBER BELTING 

GOODYEAR AMERICAN AIR AND WATER I , 

DELIVERY HOSE, ' 

ALSO * 

BEST ENGLISH POWERLOOM SHUTTLES AND 
PICKERS NO 4 B 


TO 


THE CONSOLIDATED MILL SUPPLIES 
LIMITED. 


COOPHIVTIM \ISCt BUILDINC, Sir Plicroze<<Iin]i MehtA Fori BOIIB LV ISo 1 

REPRE^E^TI^C mt-AAOn^A MAKERS 

Telephone 264B3 


Tele^ramt ‘ SPJWTEL ’ 
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I ST iltl isni l> J9J‘J 

The Raghuvanshi Mills Ltd. 

11-12 HAINES ROAD, MAHALAXMI, 

BOMBAY 13 

' TrUphmut (HIICI I'.OIIO, Itll I, I0I2,> 


1 


33,392 RING SPINDLES, COUNTS <l's lo 80‘s Single. 


MlMIFVCTiml IIS Of COTTON 1 fits 
TO Mf I T STfCl \L 111 QUIHFM! N fs \NH 
TO SWT ,VU IMUMlniM rvMIs 


jj 

i- 


FOLDED*^ YARN \ 

SEWING THREAD YARN | SPECIALITY 

MERCERISED YARN ) 

YARN OH CONES AND CHEESES FOR HOSIERY PURPOSES 

★ 

IWiN/ICCNC .ICFiNTS ■ 

Messrs. RAVINDRA MAGANLAL & CO. LTD., 

S2.54, TAMBV KSATS. TYDIIOMI, llOMIUT i 


srumo /ICFNTS ■ 

Messrs. HARESHCHANDRA MAGANLAL & CO. LTD., 
52 .S 1 , TAJIIH KANTA lO imoMl . liOMNW J 
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KNOW YOUR INDUSTRIES., i 





'ti^urM 


The amount invested m the Textile Industry is 100 
crores ol rupees. Indian mills produced 4320 million 
yards of cloth last year, and handloom production 
was 1250 million yards. Nevertheless, 50 million 
yards had to be imported. After deducting Govern* 
ment requirements, the per capita consumption was 
only 14.9 yards. India must aim to increase the per 
copita consumption. Another factor to be considered 
IS consumption of row cotton. India imports nearly 
50% of her row cotton, and this poses a problem. 

However, J.Ks, cognizant of all these 
^ facts, is determined to press ahead 

with her programme to help put in 
the remunerative forefront the Textile I 
Industry of the country. ^ 

IN THE INTEREST OF INDIA’^ 


'SPERITY 



INDIAN corrov 
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I THE LA) 


COTTON 


I 

I 


FG. CO., LIMITED, 

SHOLAPUR 


^ SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS 

SPECIALITIES: 


I 


I 


% 

is 


% 

is 

is 

% 

I 


COARSE DOMESTICS, 

SAILS TENT CLOTH, 

CANVAS (DYED & GREY), 
DOMESTICS, 

SHEETINGS, 

SHIRTINGS, 

LOmCLOTH, 

COATINGS and TROUSERINGS, 
TWEEDS, CHECKS, 

BED TICKINGS, 

STRIPED & CHECK DESIGNS, 
TABLECLOTH, NAPKINS, 
UPHOLSTERY CLOTH, 


FURNISHING CLOTH, 
JACQUARD FURNISHINGS, 
FANCY YARN COATINGS, 

BED QUILTS, 

JACQUARD counterpanes, 
MOCK LENOS, 

TWILLS, DRILLS, 

HOLLANDS, TOWELLINGS, 
JACONETS, 

MULLS, MUSLINS, 

LAWNS, 

CAMBRICS 


SECRCTAniES, TREASURERS AIVD AGEIVTS 

THE BOMBAY COMPANY LTD. 

9 WALLACE STREET, 

BOMBAY. 
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FOR 

WATERPROOF 

& 

ROTPROOF 


PAUL!! 

Please Contact: 

KILBURN & Co„ Ltd 

d rATDt 11- IV. * 


“t, FAIRLIE PLACE. 
CALCUTTA 


. . Branches at t 

nLOAL ECtURNOL ILT LINE EEACR ttSIAL EO.LLILL. 

BOMBAY 


nl^v dluit 


madras 


riMK NAGAR 
kantur 



mashing SOAP& 
Superfine 
777 Bars 
Lion Bars 
Swas chips 
Sapotev 

toilet soaps 

Maja 

Kanh 

Shikakni 

Sandalwood 

Turkish Bath 

Carbolic 



HAIR OILS 

•Mas a Champa 
'laya C.rdcnia 
Perrumed Castor Oil 
Brah Ainia Ilnr Oil 
erfiimcd Cocoanul Oil 
PlIAR-'IACEOTirAi^; 
»I«dicmal Casio, 0,1 
wJvcenne — B P 

EDIBLE on.'C 

^fined Groundnut Oil 
Filtered Cocoamit Oil 
Salad Oil 
Filtered Til Oil 
Vegetable Product 


>a,lasteoI 

tITT' 

Turkey Red 0.1 (50 ,) 
^»rkev Red 0.1 (,oo.., 
Oleic Acid ^ 

Soft boap 
Ester Gum 
Sapotex 
Stearic Acid 
Phcnjle 


• «=s«iaoie Product . 

^ Phcnjle 

Swastik Oil Mills Ltd 

BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Faefory 

''adala bombat 


*1* 

Sales OfTico d- 

POST BOX -a, AHMEDABAD | 



Factory 2S0 Worli BOMBAY 18 • Salts Offce Imperial Bank Annexe BOMBAY I 
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Rigid controls and tests put., 
the Seal of duality 

^ REMEDIES 




Under the supervision of highly 
qualified doctors, pharmacologists, 
biochemists and pharmacists, in our 
Laboratories, constant controls and 
rigid tests are carried out from 
raw materials to finished products 
before any Drug gets the CIPLA 
Seal of Quality. 


SECTION OF CQNTHL 
LABORATORY. 



CIPUA medicines thus enjoy 
full confidence of the public and 
the medical profession. Indeed 
when medicines are .'concerned, 
CIPLA means quality equal to the 
world’s best. Always look for the 
CIPLA seal when buying a medicine. 


CIPLA 

LABORATORIES 

: 0 M B A Y 


LAB.TESTIH6 FDR PYROCEN 





ir PlilMfeDllAUlY 



NICCO&IL&OM. 


Only the best is good enough has always been a command 
ing tradition with Niceo That is why all their cables md 
Hires are strictly made to comply with highest standards 
of electrical wiring and insulation An exacting system of 
inspection and test throughout their entire process of 
manufacture rule out all possibilities of failure even under 
the woi'st conditions Being on Govt of India Rale 
Contracts they are supplied m large quantities to Provincial 
and State Governments 


THE NATIO.NAL INSULATED CABLE CO. OF INDIA LTD. 

STEPHEN HOUSE. DALHOUSIE SQUARE CALCUTTA 
TELEPHONE CITY 5102 (4 lines) TELEGRAMS MEGOHM BRANCH DELHI 


Agents —M/s CIiniANLAL VADILAL & CO 80, Abdul Rchman Street, Bombay 3 




f 


L^CD7rc-» rzrmr lydustky— 


CKNTKN/\ny VOLUME 


We were 7 YEARS 01 

al Ihe BIRTH of 

kdia’s Modern 

TEXTILE INDUSTR’ 


BENGAL COAL CO.,; 

C5T\BUSUED '• 

S. CUVE ROW. CALCUTTA. 

And 

h:iY£ b'2^ ScppT:crs cf Cosl to the Textile Industry Sine? 

THERE IS NO SHORTAGE OF HIGH GRAD: 


FOR 


•Sc 





STEAM RAISING 
PROCESSING 
GAS PRODUCTION 



^SCCC'CE THE BSST HIGH YOLMILE COAl?'* 
AKD FCKLLTt SEiHS saKT®'* ^ 
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BETTER h 
LIVIHG 
DEPENDS ON 
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The jtoty of DCM tells of 
o\cr 60 yean' continuous 
endeavour in the cause of 
Ijctter living The beginning 
Was humble — in 1889, a 
small spinning factory cm* 
ploying a handful of work* 
cts But there was vision 
behind the venture Year 
after year it continued to 
grow until today it employs 
over 20,000 workers in dif- 
ferent enterprises produang 
a wide range of products 
^Ve arc not resting on 
past achievements — the task 
ahead is greater still DCM 
arc making constant nn- 
proveraents to existing 
plants side by side with new 
lines of manufacture — the 


battle for greater production 
goes on with unrelenting 
vigour 

m DELHI CLOTH AND 
GENERAL MILLI CO. 
LTD., DELHI. 

Pro^rtor* of U 
Delhi Ooth Mills, DcIhL 

DauraU Susar Works, 
Daurata 

Lyallrur Cotton htilli, 
Lyallpur 

DCM Chomical Works, 
Dsthi 

Mowana Sugar Works, 

Men ana 

DCM Vanaspah htanu 
(aclunng Worb. Delhi 
Ssranlantra Bharat Milts, 
Delhi. 









the cent OB Y SPG. « MFG CO, LIMITED 

BOMBAY. 1 c,u 

TW.„7,o,„A„i 3043Si 31904 E.iaWAed 1898 t, 

“ JpleBraina mu'rrm^r 


LONGCLOTHS 

VOILES 

CAMBRICS 

LIMBRICS 

drills 

mulls 

SATIN DUCKS 
COATINGS 
SHIRTINGS 
PIQUES 

prints 

SUCIES 





Triegrm,, CENTURY, Bomb-., 

towels 

sheetings 

VENETIANS 
UMBRELLA CLOTHS 
j COTTON BLANKETS 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS 

yarns 

GRANDRELLE 

knitting 

sewing 


mercerised 

— ' V. MEHTA 3 SONS, LTD.. „ 

tn s Mansions. Prescott Road, Fort, BOMBAY I 
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The story of DCM tells of 
osTr 60 )cars* conunuotis 
cna’cavour in trte cause of 
better living The beginning 
yvis humble — in 1689, a 
small spinning factory em- 
ploying a handful of wotk- 
era But there was vision 
behind the vcnluir Year 
after year it continued to 
grow until today it employs 
over 20,000 workeis in dif- 
ferent enterprises produang 
a wide range of products 
Wc arc not resting on 
past achievements — the task 
ahead is greater still DCM 
are making constant im- 
provements to existing 
plants, side by side with new 
lines of manufacture — the 


battle for greater protiucu'on 
goes on with unrelenting 
vigwr 

THl DELHI CLOTH AND 
CENEHIl MILLS CO. 
LTD., DELHI. 

Propnetors p/ * 

Delhi Ooth Mills. DelliL 
Daural* Sucar Werkf, 
DaiiraU 

LTallpar Cation hliili. 

LjaUpur 

DCM Chemical tVotl.t. 
Delhi 

Mowana Sugar Works. 
Mowana 

DCM Vanaspati Manu 
faclurtcig Works. Delhi 
Swantantra Bharal Mills, 
Detlu 
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We were 7 YEARS OLD 

at the BIRTH of 

India’s Modern 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
BEMGJIL COHL CO., LTD. 

ESTABLISHED Ifill 

8. CLIVE ROW. CALCUTTA, 

And 

have been Suppliers of Coal to the Textile Industry Since its Birth. 

THERE IS NO SHORTAGE OF HIGH GRADE COAL 
FOR 

STEAM RAISING 
PROCESSING 
GAS PRODUCTION 

AND WE PRODUCE THE BEST HIGH VOLATILE COAL FROM THE 
FAMOUS DISHERGARH AND PONIATI SEAMS SELECTED “A” GRADE 
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JAMES KENYON & SON LTD. 

DERBY STREET MILLS, BURY, LANCASHIRE 


Founded 1714 


Represented In hd a by Voffcart Prothen Bofnbsy Ahmedabid Calc^ta 
Kanpur Madras Lahore CtKihin Comtatore who caro; stocks of Roller 
Cloth S zing Ffannel Clearer Cloths etc 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PACKING 


ARVIIMD 


mmmM 


THE ARVIND BOARDS & PAPER PRODUCTS LTD. 

BILIMORA (B.B. & C.l. RAILWAY) 

(Bombay Province) India 




w ^ 


f- _ _ 

- “9® 




BIRKMYRE BROTHERS LIMITED. 


^ Chacaber^ Ibmsm Sr Fort Bomtwy AUiaoce S(««o Tnd nsCo^L d. Srs on Ri 


CT R4 Saint. 7b» K s Ca Indu 1. d K« a K uie Iveli Rd Ktemsaoa h.P Brahanchir tsq N« ayannnft M s, B F Ab w» a *«on« IhVS. 
IRyJ f.ls,Bl.aea(« tj8h Butgiici,? Ulbagb Kd Uctawtr dM 2- Caoo gSl CalcuU* M v K. C. K»!HW & '«b.. 1 C v , nn 
UoPCTja^aank Cfl»nd«iCb»ul(,reh.«rta&«nofa C» a «. M «. krta Na fi 4 cL. S ock s Ch □ n n, J 
kadhinna UlTd, bCa^Gul^dm baot & Co. t. d Foal Brer So. 2^ U^ria. U a. jWaa I nW 4 Ca. I. 4 Vuagapa am {Agan a {or a^ ^ y 
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Extrusion process, pioneered by us in this country, has made 
our products so incomparably superior. This revolutionary 
new process of manufacture assures of them flawlessly clean 
surfaces, structural soundness and physical perfection. We 
are suppliers to the Government of India, Railways and 
Industries. 

We also [manufacture LEAD & IZINC SHEETS from 
chemically pure lead and Electrolytic Zinc. 


NATIONAL 
Pipes & Tubes Co., Ltd. 

Stephen House, 4, Dalhousie Square, CALCUTTA. 

lelep'oBj Ciij 5102 (4 Line*) 

Works: MULAJORE, Shyamnagar (E.I.RLY.) 
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MILD STEEL AND STAINLESS STEEL 
TUBES-ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
FOR THE 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ROLLERS for CARDING. Etc, WARP BEAMS, 
LEASE RODS. HANK, or LORIMER DYEING 
POLES, HANK DRYING POLES, CHEESE DYEING 
SPINDLES, and CONES SETT PINS, SPINNING 
RINGS, ROLLER TUBES, BOBBINS, Etc 


Iltad Office i 
P.O. Bov 56a, 
CXLCUTTA 

Crams "TUBEIND” 


T. I. OF INDIA LTD. 


Branch Of)ice : 
BOSIBAY 

Giams '■ ALLTUBES " 




THE OSMANSHAHI MILLS LIMITED, 

NANDED (On.) 


THE AZAM JAHI MILLS LIMITED, 

WARANGAL (Pn.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
COTTON FABRICS OF 

OUTSTANDING QUALITY AND DURABILITY 


Secretaries, Treajurers <£ 4gentj; 


The Industrial Trust Fund, 
Government of Hyderabad, 


HYDERABAD (Dn.) 


For Particulars J>Ieaje appJy to; 

c. S. Tyabjee, Esqr., o.b.e.. 

Managing Agent, 

159, Gunfoundry Road, 
HYDERABAD (Dn.) 
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In free India the Railways have to play an important 
r6le to achieve the greatest economic growth and the fullest 
industrial development of the country. 

The Railways cannot attain fullest degree of success in 
their role without the unstinted support and co-operation of 
the people. 

The public could and should co-operate in the following 
ways, inter alia : 

REMEMBER— 

1. — that any leakage in the Railway revenue caused 

by illicit travelling operates to the financial detri- 
ment of the Railways in particular and taxpayers 
in general. 

2. — that insecure packing, improper labelling and in- 

accurate marking lead to compensation claims 
causing a drain on the national exchequer. 

3. — that undue detention of goods consignments in 

the goods sheds and wagons means loss of space 
and wagon power which could be utilized pro- 
fitably in some other ways by the Railways, 

Help the Railways to help you. 




B.B. & C.I. 


G.I.P. 


M. & S.M. 


S.I. Railways 
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Better Insist S ADESHI CLOTH 

MANUFACTURED BY*. 

The New Swadeshi Mills of Ahtnedabad, 
Limited. 


DHOTIES 
SAREES 
LATH A 
SHIRTING 
COATING 


registered office -. 

8, Royal E:tfchaoge Place, CALCUTTA. 


managing AGENTS; 


CRAPE 
PRINTED CHINT 
I CHADDERS 
I MALMAL 
I and Others 


The Cottoft Agents, Limited. 

Imperial Bank Building, Bank Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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mills and OFFICE : 

Naroda Road, G.P.O. Bov No. 15, AHMEDABAD. 
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★ For animal drawn vehicles 
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The Trichinopoly Mills Ltd, 

(.rOUNDED IN 1935) 

\rA:\Acme agems-. 

MOOLJEE RAMJEE & SONS - 

R.j.si.r.rf Office “RAMJEE N AGAR . TRICHINOPOLY S 


TrLEPHovr No 9S 


registered 


I 

J. 

I 



Teugbam 

MILLS ’ TRICHINOPOLY 


TRADE MARK 


art 1IA.T&BU&B&TU1 BB&\u 


The M»IU manufacture 20s to 60s Counts single yarn 
The product* command a w.de market on account of their superior quality. 
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For SULPHURS, ALL INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
& TEXTILE DYES 
FERTILIZERS For AGRICULTURE 



NANAVATI & COMPANY LIMITED 

16, APOLLO STREET. FORT. BOMBAY (Indio) 




SERVING YOU WHEREVER YOU GO 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 

I Regardless of how, when or where you want to go, it’s our business to make your 

I travel easier. We'il help you plan your trip, secure reservations, make all arrange- 

I ments. Our many helpful services are available to you at 160 offices around the gIol>c, 

I 

I 


For hterature and information, visit 

THE AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY INC-, 

Brabourne Road, Hornby Road, Hotel Imperial* 

CALCUTTA. BOMBAY 1. NEW DELHI- 




AIR 0 STEAMSHIP ® RAIL 
RESERVATIONS 

Made ivithout c\Ua cost to you 


Ash for ylmerican Express Travelers Cheques. Conuenienf os Cash . - - . 100% Safe, 
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FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF COAL TRADE 

SOMh OF OUR COLLI FRIES : 

EAST BHUGGATDIH COLLIERY CO., LTD. 
EAST ENA COLLIERY CO.. LTD. 
CENTRAL ALKUSA COLLIERIES CO. 
EAST EKRA COLLIERIES CO., LTD. 
DAMAGHARIA COAL CO., LTD. 
PURE JHARIA COLLIERY CO. 


FOR Am SERI'WF. REGARDING COAL, WRITF TO i — 

Afn'HOSing PcTtPcr atid Director 

Diuau Dalindiir D. D. THACKER, F.R.S.A, (Loii.l ). Hf.I.’VI.E. 
Bjr-C/iaiman, Bihar Chamber of Commerce, Palno 
Ex-Ckaimian, Indian filming Federation, CoJeutta 
Er-Chairinan, Indian Collieryotoner** Ajsonalion, JIvana 
Ex-CJinirman, Metalturgical Mining ie Geological Society of India 

AtI(Irr«'» : JIfARIA, Di«t. iRanhluun (BtKac). 


THE PODAR MILLS LIMITED, 
BOMBAY. 

MANAGING AGENTS 

PODAR SONS LIMITED, 

Podar Chambers, 109 Parsee Bazar Street, I^'ort, Bombay. 


UA.NCTACrURLRS OF 

GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS. SHIRTINGS. KIIADI, CHADDARS. 
LONGCLOTHS. "X” QUALITY. LEOPARDS, ETC,. ETC. 


FAMOUS Fon 

QUALITY AND DURABILITY 


Telfgian* 

‘'ropiitrtiirNj- 


Telephone 

Ofllce 27065 (5 lines) 


Editorial Introduction 


0 Its yearly publication which, for nearly a 
decade and a half, has been a chronicle of the 
vicissitudes of the Indian Cotton Textile Industry, 
the Indian Cotton Textile Industry Attnual adds, this 
year, a special Centenary Volume to celebrate the 
first Centenary of India's cotton mill industry Few 
people m this country have perhaps cared to remem- 
ber that, with the turn of this half century, the Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry, as a factory industry, com- 
pletes the first century of its existence It is an index 
of its importance and an additional reason for 
jubilation, that the first Centenary of the greatest 
national industry falls due for celebration m the very 
same year m which, after achieving independent 
status at considerable sacrifice, India has become a 
Sovereign Democratic Republic 

In the older form of a Cottage Industry, our cotton 
textiles, which won world-wide admiration, date 
from time immemorial and it has been established 
beyond controversy that India is the birthplace of 
Cotton, as indeed also of cotton textiles ‘ and Sugar 
and Sugarcane * Although technically, the first Cot- 
ton Textile Mill on modern lines was established in 
1818 m Bengal, it was in Bombay that the real 
foundation of the mill industry was laid It was m 
the year of grace 1851 that the plans of the first mill 
were conceived, machmery ordered from Great 
Britam, and construction work undertaken at 
Bombay Progress was extremely slow indeed upto 
the outbreak of the first World War of 1914-18 It 
is a matter of common knowledge that conditions 
were often such as to make the industry almost 
despair of its survival Indeed, the story of the Indian 


•Vide M P Gandhis Indian Cotton Textile Industry" — with a 
foreword by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 1930 and "How to 
Compete with Foreign Cloth (Gujerati edition) with a foreword by 
Mahatma Gandhi 1931 « ^ ji. 

"Vide Problems of Sugar Industry in India" by M P Gandhi 
1915 op too 


Cotton Textile Industry during the last 100 years is 
m many ways identical with the story of the nation’s 
struggle for political independence The same forces 
which threatened the latter also threatened the 
former The decline of Indian handloom weaving by 
the middle of the nineteenth century almost spelt the 
doom of Indian freedom The courage that was 
needed to siart a Cotton Mill m India m the days 
when all the might of the ruling power was set 
against the development of the cotton mill industry 
in this country was not less than the courage needed 
to inaugurate the Swaraj or the Home Rule Move- 
ment Today, India ranks as the third largest 
producer of cotton goods m the world, and the 
thoughts of her people must turn in profound grati- 
tude to those pioneers who set out with undaunted 
courage and firm determination on this seemingly 
hopeless venture in the face of the many handicaps 
that must have stared them in the face 

To the growth of the Indian Cotton Textile Indus- 
try, all sections of the people have contributed in an 
equally meritorious measure "While the earlier 
miUowners evinced a strange mixture of business 
acumen and broad patriotism, their successors had 
to contend with endless obstacles till the increased 
pobtical power of the Indian people and changes m 
the wider sphere of world economy and international 
trade gave them a more secure position But there 
is no doubt that the Indian industry would have 
come to an early end, if the leaders of the people had 
not made the cause of the Cotton Textile Industry a 
national cause and if the people had not responded 
to the call to rally to its support in periods of crisis 

If Swadeshi and Swaraj were the twin ideals of the 
people, Indian cloth, too was for decades a sjTionjTn 
of Swadeshi The might of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Father of the Indian Nation, was behind the move- 
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ment for the boycott of foreign imported cloth 
Picketting was done with all the selfless 2 eal that the 
Congressman of the thirties was capable of And the 
Indian industry forged ahead m the confidence Ihnt 
its future was bound up with the future of a great 
nation which was being awakened by selfless men to 
Its great destiny 

The Indian Cotton Textile Industry is thus the 
product of historic forces the priio of the nations 
triumph m the fight for freedom Its future ts un 
doubtedly as bright as its past is inspiring With the 
attainment of freedom however the sentimental 
approach of the old dajs becomes inappropriate 
Not only have the people a right to expect the host in 
quality and prices from the industry b> which they 
have stood through thick and thm but the industry 
too has to rise to its new responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities The dissatisfaction felt by the average man 
with cloth supply m the last few jears is a measure 
of the manner and extent to which the industry can 
fall short of public expectations And what js even 
more important the time is gone w hen the satisfac- 
tion. of home demand can be deemed to be an ade- 
quate achievement for the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry In the few years following the second 
World War Indian cotton goods have flowed into 
neighbouring foreign markets The advantages 
which have throughout history made India the 
natural home of the Cotton Textile Industry, should 
enable us also to become a great exporter of cotton 
goods to overseas markets 

The rapidity with which new techniques are being 
established in the textile industry abroad and the 
relative backwardness of this country in this respect 
raises problems which the industry cannot solve 
except with the greatest effort The time has come 
when such efforts should be put forward in unstinted 
measure so that the Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
can repay the debt it owes to the nation and the 


c/o Gandhi t Co (Publ shers) 

S T Phercashah Mehta Road 
Fort, Bctnhay 1 

ThIBO ISDEPENOENCE AN«!VEilS*RX 
15th August 1950 


people by achieving efficiency of the highest order 
and by suitable expansion which would ensure sup- 
plies of increased quantities of cloth of superior 
quality at rtasomblc prices in the years to come 
This will also help the country to raise Its standard of 
living and to contribute to the increased prosperity 
of our teeming millions 

Acknow leogmfvt 

We take this opportunity of thanking all the 
friends for their authoritative contributions and the 
various advertisers for the extension of their co- 
operation which has enabled us to present this 
volume m celebration of the first Centenary of this 
natiomf industry in its present form 

We are also dccpii indebted to Dr Rajendra 
Prasad President of the Republic of India Governors 
of Stales Ministers of the Union Government and 
other eminent persomges in the public life of the 
country who Invc kindly sent us inspiring mcssvgos 
on the occasion of the publication of this Centenary 
Volume 

Forthcoming PuatiCATiON 
MAJOR INDUSTRIES IN THE REPUBLIC 
OF INDIA ' 

Next year wc plan to bring out a similir volume 
dealing with the vicissitudes of the ‘ Major Indus- 
tries during the first j ear of the Republic of India ” 
Wo request all our esteemed contributors ad\ ertisers 
and advertising agencies to extend to us again their 
full CO operation in our forthcoming enterprise 

We will feel grateful to readers of this volume if 
they Will kindly let us have their impressions of it 
We will also welcome suggestions from them m 
respect of the forthcoming volume on the Major 
Industries m the Republic of India which w e intend 
to publish early m 1951 


(M P GANDHI) 
Editor 
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fv0ju titf of Ifudiji 


Gotebvmivt HorsE, 

New Delhi 

Dear Shri Gandhi, 

I am very pleased to learn that you are going to 
bring out a * ‘ Cotton Textile Industry Centenary Volume ’ * 
to commemorate the first hundred years of the Textile 
Industry in India. 

I have had occasions to see your publications in 
connection with Cotton Textile Industry and have to 
congratulate you not only on their fine get-up, but also 
on the very useful material contained in these 
publications. I have no doubt that this Centenary Volume 
will maintain the highest standard and will be worthy of 
being a commemoration volume on the subject of Textile 
Industry of India. It appears you have secured the 
support of a galaxy of writers who can speak with 

and authority on the subjects taken up by them, 
and their contributions are sure to make the Volume a 
useful one for everyone interested in the subject 

I wish you all success. 


Yours sincerely, 



Sriyut M. P. Gandhi, 

C/o Gandhi & Co. , 

Jan Mansion, 

Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, Fort, 
Bombay 1. 
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GOVERNMENT I lOUSE. 
BOMUA\ 6 

I longtatuUu tK« Editoi ttie Indun Cotton TcxttU IntluMfy Annuit on 
his ent«rpnse in producing a special volume of live Annual to criebrau the centenary 
of the cotton textile industry in Indii A hundred years is a long lime, and the 
industry can look back tuith pride on its achievemcAts during these many years 
But It IS much more important to look ahead, and while wishing the cotton textile 
industry many yean of prosperity, I hope ihtt alt those concerned will put forward 
their best efforts in the interests of the industry as a whole 



Iron 

II > (sicllri 1 
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mV t OtERNOR 01 i! 1 


GOVERNOR'S CAMP. 
UTTAR PRADESH 

UTTAR PRADESH 
Dear Mr Gandhi, 

I am glad to hear you are bringing out an illustrated volume on an paper li 
celebrate the first cemrnary of the Indian Cotton Mill Industry 1 haie no doubt 
judging from yooe previous efforts the publication will be very interesting am 
insimciise ' 

The Cotton Textile Industry has been the first and greatest of large scah 
undeetakmgs in India and its hundred years of exiitence ate worthy o 
conunemoTation 

I wish you every success in your enterprise 

Yours smcrrely, 

J~7^cr\ 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CALCUTTA 

M)' esteemed fnend Sn M P Gandhi, is a man of versatile talents and his 
contribution to the development of Indian industry has been great His Annuals 
on cotton, sugar and other industnes have definitely been of the greatest use to 
all concerned and have proved a store house of correct information He notv 
proposes to bnng out a Centenary Volume to commemorate the completion of 
hundred years of the great textile industry It is a worthy enterpnse to commemo< 
rate a notable event The textile industry is our premier Indian industry and for 
the first time it indicated to the world at large the capacity and the genius of the 
Indian business people to build up a great industrial India 

I have no doubt that this Commemoration Volume will be widelv welcomed 
I wish It all success 


11 s tvrctlfnci 

lilt GOVERNOR or ntVCAL. 


KAILAS NATH KATJU 


McSNa-c frn i 
II s t\ rllr ) 

rilE GOVERNOR OI Mvnitvs 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OOTACAMUND 

I am very gbd to learn that the Editor of the “ Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry ” is bringing out a special volume to celebrate the Centenary of the Cotton 
Textile Industry in India 1 would like to congratulate Sn M P Gandhi on Ins 
enterpnse and initiative in compiling this Volume, which, I understand will contain 
contributions from eminent indusmalists and distinguished men 

Madras has pbyed an important role, particularly m the last quarter of a 
century, in developing the spinning and weaving industry in India TTie Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry is one of the most important and well organised industries 
in India, and any literature to illustrate the origin and development of the industry 
IS tnosi welcome 

I would bke CO send my best wishes for the success of the Volume and express 
the hope that it will be useful both from the point of view of the industrialists 
and of the public 


KRISHNA KUMARSINHJI BHAVSINHJI 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
RANCHI 
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I wish It complete success 
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MINISTER FOR FINANCE 


NEW DELHL 


The celebration of the first Centenary- of the Indian Colton Mill Industry is 
a fitting occasion for taking stock of its growth in the past and forecasting its 
development in the futtire, espeaally as the end of the period marks approximately 
the end of an era and the beginning of another in the life of the nation. I have 
no doubt that the Centenary Volume which you intend to bnng out will do justice 
to the occasion and marshal facts, figures and trends with the thoroughness and 
insight which readers of your annual surveys have learned to expect. 

C D DESHMUKH 


Message fifTn 
1 lie Hon mtalile 

Sum ( Ml\ r\M\N n t)t.SIIMlKJI 
finance Minuter 
tioietument of India 


Mniage Ironi 
The Honuurahlc 

SliKi ir K MVH\1 tu 

Minuter for Industn 1 Siippli 
Goicrtimcnt of fndia 


NEW PELHI. 

MINISTER FOR INDUSTRY 6. SUPPLY 

In order to know anything authoniatively about the cotton textile industry, 
usually I refer to Mr M P Gandhi's wnnngi Mr Gandhi now proposes to bnng 
out a specut pubbcalton this vear to celebrate the first Centenaty of the Indian 
Colton Mill Industry I have no doubt he will give a full picture of the eondi 
tion of the industry from all aspects The problems which this industry is facing 
today are no doubt the problems of Government and of the country also Solution 
of these problems requites thorovigh knowledge of them and the correct approach 
on the part of all concerned with the industry At this juncture. Mr Gandhi's 
publication will be of considerable help to everybody 

H K MAHATAB 


NEW' DELHI 


MINISTER FOR FOOD &. AGRICULTURE 
Dear Shn Gandhi, 

1 am glad to learn that you are going to bnng out shortly a special pubticaiion 
to celebrate the first Centenary of the Indian Cotton Mill Industry. The importance 
of the Indian Cotton Textile Industry to India’s economy needs no emphasis, and its 
hundred years of existence arc certainly worthy of commemoration 

I wish you even- success m your enterpnse and hope that the Volume will 
prose to be a useful one both to the Industry and the public as a whole 

Yours sincerely, 

K. M MUNSHI. 


McNsisic Irom 
T1 e Hon Hiialjlt 
SiiRi K M Ml N''”' 

M niutr f r •.■■t H, \,rtiilliirt 
Coirrnmcnl of In'l a 
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NE^ DELHI 


MINISTER FOR COMMERCE 

I am glad indeed lo leam that Pro/ M P Gandhi u bringing <ni( a Corome 
moration Volume to celebrate the first Centenar) of the Indian Cotton Mdl Iiiduitr> 

It I* but right that this our premier industry which has had to wage such a temble 
struggle in order to come to its onn and which has successfully weathered all 
storms should fittingly celebrate the completion of one hundred years of its useful 
life Vtc have every reason to be grateful to Prof Gandhi for his happy thoi^ht 
and otir best wishes are with him for the success of his venture 

This industry an emblem of the potential ties of our national resources and 
our latent sLill, energy and enterprise In the setting of today, it should serve 
as an exhortation to others to take up vaned fields of endeavour in order to enneh 
our national life in every passible way 

1 hate every confidence that opportunity wilt be taken at the present rnoment 
lo tell us alt that we need know in the matter of industry in general, not only on 
the side of organisational succesSi but also on the side of sympathy and under 
standing of fellow human beings that alone can help in the true organisation of 
men in a real broiherhood wherein all are happy in their own work and no one 
interferes with any other person s work , where all are proud of their own tasks 
and satisfied in fulfilling them well , where suspicions buternesscs and jealousies 
dj not nur the even flow of We where each appreciates the difficulties and limi 
tat ons of another , whete in short all ate joined togttber in treading the self same 
path for the attainment of the self same goal 

SRI PRAKASA 


\tesMgc (to i 
Tl e llonouralile 
ShkI SRI PK\kAS\ 

M Itr f r Co n ercr 
Co cri c t of I d a 


Mr M e 1 m 
Itc II rsUe 
M.i JSCJIWN R\M 
M rr I r Ulx or 
Cirtttnim I ol Ini a 


MINISTER FOR LABOUR 
Dear Shn Gandhi 

l. ...1. ,h„ I ,„J „„„„ ^ 

..«c .t ,h, " ... 

rf ih„ p„„,„ „( i„d„. ,1X1 j„„ ,j5, 

lo 1950 I h,J lo go ihreugh of pobl,c,„„„, „„ c„„„ 

SoB«.„d I h,EM, ,n,pm„d by ,09r tno.kdE;: „t j 

im ih,t ™n..n5 1^ ,b,. Crntm.ry VoIuto „I] b, wffcomid by 

iby pyopfc .mcreiil m th, ,„b,m ,„d .h,y »„,dd .r„ proCt by l,b„„, 

I Wish you all suecess in your noble mission 


Yours sincerely, 
JAGJIVAN RAM 
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TRITON 770 

tips the balance... 



Two y'trn packages immersed for 
equal periods — one m TRITON 770 
Solution — the other m a Solution 
containing another wetting agent 
The TRITON 770 package tips the 
balance Why*^ Both agents wet 
rapidly But TRITON 770 wets 
through — more water is absorbed 
That s the difference With TRITON 
770 every fibre of the yarn even 
at the core of the package, is 
thoroughly penetrated 

Tip the balance in your favour Use 
TRITON 770 in dyeing desizing 
finishing, and other wetting 
ipplications 


Aak for fait parUcutara 


AMRITLAL 8L CO., LTD. 

Sole Representatives of ROHM Si HAAS Co (USA) 
11 Sprott Road Ballard Estate, BOMBAY 1 
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The Bharatkhand Textile 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

(Serving India’s Cloth Needs for Forty-five Years) 

SPINDLES; 31720. LOOMS 852. 

•k 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 

HIGH CLASS COTTON AND, ART SILK FABRICS 
OF MEDIUM AND FINE COUNTS YARN, COMBED 
AND UNCOMBED. 

★ 

OUR PRODUCTS: 

SAREES, SHIRTINGS, DHOTIES, MULLS, 
VOILES, POPLINS, LONG CLOTH, DORIAS, Etc. 

WELL KNOWN ALL OVER INDIA 

FOR 

DURABILITY, ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 
and HIGH QUALITY. 


MANAOma AGENTS: 

MESSRS. JIViiNLflL GIRDHARLiiL & SONS. 

Telephone Nos. ; 

2059 & 2039 (Cloth Dept.) 


Post Box No. 30. 


AHMED A.B AD . 


Telegrams : 

" GARDEN.” 
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TELEPHONE 60268 


TELEGRAMS 


NEW ERA 


MANUFACTURERS, DYERS, BLEACHERS, 
PROOFERS and PRINTERS 



FLANNEL, FLANNELETS & ABSORBENT LINTS 


TULSt PIPE ROAD 


BOMBAY 16. 
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INDIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


LIMITED 


143^ Medows Street, 
P.O. Box No. 91, 
BOMBAY. 


SOLE CO\CCSSIO\AIRES l\ ISDIA LOR 


PLATT BROTHERS (SALES) LIMITED 


Oldham, Lancashire, ENGLAND. 


\I^RhFTI^G THE PRODUCTS OF 


PLATT BROTHERS & COMPANY LIMITED 
HOWARD & BULLOUGH LIMITED 
DOBSON & BARLOW LIMITED 
BROOKS & DOXEY LIMITED 
ASA LEES & COMPANY LIMITED 


PRINCE SMITH & STELLS LIMITED 
JOSEPH HIBBERT & COMPANY LIMITED 


TWEEDALES & SMALLEY (1920) LIMITED 

Castlelon, Lancashire, ENGLAND. 


Sl‘lRES SECTION 


DRAI\CII OFFICE. 


UMTCn INDU I in nUIUllNG, 
SIK PIIIRO/LSHVII MIHTV RO\D, 
B O M « \ \ . 


679/J8, DEEPAK CUA^IBCRS, 
STVTION ROVD, RAlLNIA'iPimv POST, 
A IMI E D A B A D . 




The Story of 

The Cotton Textile Industry 

in India 

By C II BHABHA, 

former Commerce Member, Government of India 


I N the economic life of India, the textile industry occupies 
a high place of pride not only because of its being the 
foremost indigenous industry of the country, but because of 
Its great contribution, now for just a century, to the wealth 
ana prosperity of the Nation With a very modest begin 
ning in x8i8, this industry has so developed and expanded 
that it has now assumed a position of international impor 
tance From the point of view of capital sunk m it, the 
addition it has raide to the wcaltli and income of the coun 
try and the volume of labour employed by it, this industry 
has become the largest organised industry m India In 
addition, it has brought in its wake other important trades 
and has been responsible for transforming the fishing village 
of Bombay into Urbs Prtma Indn 

1851 — Fotindalion of (lie laduelry 

The year 1 8 1 8 saw the establishment of the first scnalled 
cotton mill under the name of Bowrcih Cotton Mills near 
Calcutta, started by English enterprise Howeser, the first 
Indian textile industnalist was hfr C N Davar, a Parsec 
merchant with great enterprise, vision and foresight This 
idea caught his imagination when he saw the East India 
Company exporting large quantities of cotton m the year 
1850 A year later, Mr Davar, after negotiating a deal 
with Messrs Platt Bros of Oldham, England, for supply of 
machinery, selected Bombay for his proposed factory and 
his dreams were realised when on Februar) 22, 1854, Mr 
Davar s mill, styled as The Bombay Spinning Mill, actually 
started functioning at Tardco with 20,000 spindles This 
successful \cnture was followed up by other enterpnsing 
merchants Bombay became the cns7 of merchants from 
Broach and Ahmcdabad and soon m 1859 a textile mill 
was started under the management of Mr Ranchliodbl 
Chhotalal at Ahmcdabad This fever of enthusiasm spread 
fast and wide with the result, that, on an ascrage, about 
4 milb per year were erected during tlic last century or so 
It may be of great interest to make a spcaal mention of 
the fact that the first pioneers of Indnn textile industry had 
not rcccncd any technical or academic cducatian and yet 
achieved success in thar new enterpnsc They proved not 
only successful but utilised their success in fniitful channels 
and founded many public institutions from the profits earn 


cd, whidi institutions today arc a monument to the philan 
thropic and adventurous spirit of these pioneers 

The products of these factories today cover a wide range 
and some of the mills arc capable of producing a vancty of 
, bleached, woven, coloured or printed fabrics to suit 
domestic and foreign requirements and these stand m 
favourable comparison m quality with the best imported 
matenab from England 

1060.90 

The industry has passed tlirough many vinssitudes — 
periods of prosperity alternating with adversity The 
period from 1856 to i860 was quite a good and prosperous 
qumquenium In 1861 the outbreak of the American Civil 
War gave a further fillip to the industry but with its cessa 
tion followed a slump The revival thereafter was slow, for 
with the demise of the enterprising pioneers who were men 
of integrity and vision management of various successful 
units passed into unworthy hands of the heirs of these stal 
waits Nepotism, neglect, mcompetcncc, misapplication of 
funds, misconduct and other evils which recurred at a subsc 
quent period, too, characterised those new mamgements 
TTiis led to a detenoranon in the affairs of textile concerns, 
and this tendency was accentuated during the great plague 
and famine of 1898 

Tlie Turn of (he Century 

In the closing years of the bst century , the City of Bombay 
was the most prominent textile mills centre and continued 
as such for a few more years In its eighty odd mills were 
installed about 25 lakhs spindles and 25,000 looms These 
figures constitute 50% of the total spinning and weaving 
capaaty of the other 125 mills located in various parts of 
India Today Bombay has 65 mills accounting for 28 loklis 
spindles with a considerable increase m the number of looms 
to 65 000 The all Indu figures, including Bombay City 
are 422 milb, X04 lakhs spindles and 202 000 looms 

Fifty or sixty years ago Bombay mills used to produce 
7 to 8 lakhs bales of yarn for the China market because the 
competition from the very small number of mills in the Far 
East was negligible. This business was fairly profitable 
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The Story of 

The Cotton Textile Industry 

in India 


By C. H. BHABHA, 

former Commerce member, Government of India, 

I N the economic life of India, the textile industry occupies 
a high place of pride not only because of its being the 
foremost indigenous industry of the country, but because of 
Its great contnbution, now for just a century, to the wealth 
and prosperity of the Nation With a very modest begin 
ning in i8i8, this industry has so developed and expanded 
that It has now assumed a position of international impor 
tance From the point of view of apital sunk in it, the 
addition it has made to the wealth and income of the coun 
try and the volume of labour employed by it, this industry 
has become the largest orgamsed industry m India In 
addition, it has brought in its wake other important trades 
and has been responsible for transforming the nshing village 
of Bombay into Urbt Prma Indit 

1851— Foimdatioa of the Industry 

The year 1818 saw the establishment of the first so-called 
cotton mill under the name of Bowreah Cotton Mills near 
Calcutta, started by English enterprise However, the first 
Indian textile industnalist was Mr C N Davir, a Parsec 
merchant with great enterpnse, vision and foresight This 
idea caught fais imagmation wlien he saw the East India 
Company exporting large quantities of cotton in the year 
1850 A year later, Mr Davar, after negotiating a deal 
widi Messrs Platt Bros of Oldham, England, for supply of 
machinery, selected Bombay for his proposed factory and 
his dreams were realised when on February 22, 1854, Mr 
Davar’s mill, styled as The Bombay Spinning Mill, actually 
started functioning at Tardeo with 20,000 spindles This 
successful venture was followed up by other enterprising 
merchants Bombay became the envy of merchants from 
Broach and Ahmedabad and soon in 1859 a textile null 
was started under the management of Mr Ranchhodlal 
Chhotalal at Ahmedabad This fever of enthusiasm spread 
fast and wide, with the result, tiiat, on an average, about 
4 mills per year were erected dunog the last century or so 
It may be of great interest to make a special mention of 
the fact that the first pioneers of Indian textile industry had 
not received any technical or academic education and yet 
achieved success m their new enterpnse They proved not 
only successful but utilised their success in fruitful channek 
and founded many public institutions from the profits earn 


ed, which institutions today are a monument to the philan 
thropic and adventurous spint of these pioneers 

The products of these factones today cover a wide range 
and some of the mills are capable of produang a variety of 
grey, bleached, woven, coloured or printed wbrics to suit 
DOtn domestic and foreign requirements and these stand in 
favourable companson in quality with the best imported 
materials from England 

1860.90 

The industry has passed through many viassitudes — 
periods of prosperity alternating with adversity The 
period from 185b to i860 was quite a good and prosperous 
quinquenjum In r86i the outbreak of die American Civil 
War gave a further fillip to the industry but with its cessa 
lion followed a slump The revival thereafter was slow, for 
with the demise of the enterpnsing pioneers, who were men 
of integrity and vision, management of various successful 
umts passed into unworthy hands of the heirs of these stal 
warts Nepotism, neglect, incompetence, misapplication of 
funds, misconduct and other evils which recurreef at a subse 
quent period, too, characterised those new managements 
This led to a detenorauon in the affairs of textile concerns, 
and this tendency was accentuated during the great plague 
and famine of 1898 

The Turn of the Centiiry 

In the closing years of the last century, the City of Bombay 
was the most prominent textile mills centre and continued 
as such for a few more years In its eighty odd mills were 
installed about 25 lakhs spindles and 25,000 looms These 
figures constituted 50% of the total spinnmg and weaving 
capaaty of the other 125 mills located m vanous parts of 
India Today Bombay has 65 mills accounting for 28 lakhs 
spmdles with a considerable increase m the number of looms 
to 65,000 The all India figures, mcluding Bombay City 
are ^22 mills, 104 lakhs spindles, and 202,000 looms 

Fifty or sixty years ago Bombay mills used to produce 
7 to 8 la^s bales of yarn for the China market because the 
competition from the very small number of mills m die Far 
East was neghgible This business was fairly profitable 
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owing to \anous factors One of them was the cxtrcmelj 
low constructional and equipment cost of new mills Inclu 
sis-c of land, buddings machinery and momc power the 
j>cr spindle cost was between Rs and Rs 40 on ao 
average of 15s count As ring spindles werebeinp installed 
in place of mules, the cost bctamc a little higher Working 
expenses were also \er) low and were no more than nine 
or ten pics for xos and one and a quarter aima for 20s 
j>cr lb of jarn Cotton prices were also ruling /ound about 
the bottom and frequently fell below Rs 100 per emdy for 
t!ic production of coarse yarns The range of pnocs for 
10s and aos yarns was between four to six annas a pound 
and the selling price of grey long cloth did not exceed 7 to 8 
annas a pound 


1900 19H 

Tlie great famine of 1900 which overtook Western Indii 
caused an enormous scarcity of cotton and manv of the 
Rombay and Ahmedabad mills had to close down for lon^ 
fvrnods In the first four years of the new century the 
industry struck a bad patch, some of the wcakh financed 
concerns came under the hammer and were sold lock, stock 
and barrel for anywhere between Rs 2 to Rs 5 lakhs A 
repetition of tins depression was again witnessed m the 
thirties when again a good many well known mills changed 
hands at ridiculously low figures or were senpjwd at cast 
iron value 


orUl \\ ar I 

^V itli the beginning of World War I in 1914 the primary 
reactions in this country were of a panickv ntinre ami the 


textile industry was accordingly affected Irrespective of the 
supply and demand position, pnees of cotton, yirn and cloth 
stumped to record low levels Bankers became extremely 
diffiacnt and even loans advanced by them on a safe and 
secure basis were called in With great difficulty the Indus 
try survived this first shock Then came the turning jioint 
Shipments of cloth from foreign countries began to diminisli 
owing to the switch over of the transjiort system to war 
purposes Thus the growing scarcity of imnufactured goods 
brought about a substantial nse m prices and boom cotidi 
tions were reached Ordinary long cloth w hich was sold 
as low as 6 annas to 7 annas a pound, reached the lop figure 
of Rv 3 per pound and coarse yarns from 4 annas to over 
a rupee Cotton prices assumed a firmer tone as foreign 
mills were on intensive war work for supplying materials 
to the Defence Forces India’s contribution in this direction 
WAS aUo cowsvdctabk Rdwten 1918 and lyai the Indian 
mills made record profits On the stock exchange, scripts 
of mills companies and of other industrials were quoted six 
^d seven limes over the par value, while only five years 
before the shares of m my companies were unsaleable even 
at j discount 




The ebb of the tide started from iqa-' and for the next 
hlteen years the industrv was in the doldrums \Uliough 
in the city of Rombiy no new mtUs had been put up since 
1915 or 1916 tile effects of depression were felt more in 
this qinrtcr ifen m other parts of India No less than a 
bird of the Bombay mills cither changed hands or were 
c app I During the War some of tlic millovvners had sold 
their concerns at as high a price as Rs 50 to Rs 60 lakhs 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF MILLS 
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These could again be had at a tenth of the once Bombay 
labour had to go without work, for a considerable length of 
tune and prolonged strikes were the feature of those days 
Shareholders had to go without dividends from a majorit} 
of mills and share \alues slumped hca\il) Managing 
Agents not onl) did not earn their commissions but had to 
pa) up losses to banks as guarantors Bombav felt the full 
blast of the worldwide depression which started from the 
U S in 1930 But during this period the industry made 
rapid strides in upcoiintr) centres and espeaally in Indian 
States where it could operate at a greater advantage owing to 
cheap labour and protimity of cotton fields and of consum 
ing markets for manufactured goods 

oriel War II 

The great depression of 1930 31 was gradually coming to 
an end and by 1936 the industry began to show good results 
till die second World War intencned at the end of 1939 
Unlike the commencement of the first World War which 
had a depressing effect all industries were operating under 
the influence ofa certain amount of optimism engendered 
by the memor) of the boom conditions of the last war 
larn and cloth prices rose considerably and quotations of 
shares on stock exchanges were heavily marked up As 
disaster after disaster osertook the Allies through the success 
ful onslaught of Germany and Japan in the early stages a 
note of despondence was visible m almost all business and 
industries in this country Considerable setback occurred 
m the price Icsels and it was not until the end of 1942 that 
conditions began to imprmc Since 1943 profits of cotton 
mills soared to recora heights and the exorbitant paces 


fetched by yarns and cloth put a gre^t strain upon the pur» 
chasmg power of the public The quantity of cloth aiail 
able to them had to be considcrabl) curtailed owing to the 
Goternmenl demands for war purposes It is estimated 
that the industr) supplied to the Goicrnment no less than 
3 600 million yards in the war years 

Po«t-Wnr Years 

This state of affairs created new factors Night work 
had to be introduced m almost all the mills in India for 
the puriKBc of speeding up production Prices of manu 
faaurcd goods had skyroexetted and profiteering wis ram 
pant Oismg to war exigencies the supply of cloth to the 
end {x^iulation had to be rationed Control over produc 
tion distnbution and prices had to be introduced b) Govern 
ment stepping m This task was entrusted to a newly 
created Government department under the Textile Commis 
sioner assisted by various committees of non-ofhcial experts 
Now that conditions arc becoming more normal owing to 
the disappearance of the seller s market m textile goods 
and cessation of war tlcmands it is to be hoped that controls 
will be minimised as far as possible 

Having had a quick historical survey of the industr), 
It would M of interest to consider other problems which have 
vital correlation with this premier industry of the country 

Lancashire iitd India 

Fifty )ears ago Lancashtre nulls were the principal 
caterers of cloth for the Indian markets to the extent of 
5 000 million yards annually The quality and reputation 
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owing to \arious factors One of them was the cxtretncly 
low constructional and equipment cost of new nulls 
sive of land, buildings, machinery and motive power the 
per spindle cost Vv2S between Rs and Rs 40 oft titt 
average of 15s count As ring spindles were being installed 
in place of mules, the cost became a little higher Working 
expenses were also very low and were no more thin nine 
or ten pics for los and one and a quarter anna for aos 
per lb of yarn Cotton prices were also ruling round about 
the bottom and frequently fell below Rs 100 per candy for 
the production of coarse yarns The range of pnccS for 
10s and aos yarns was between four to six. annas a pound 
and the selling price of grey long cloth did not exceed - to 8 
annas a pound 

1900 1914 

The great famine of 1900 svhich overtook ‘Western India 
caused an enormous scarcity of cotton and manv of the 
Bombay and Ahmcdabad mills had to close down for loni, 
periods In the first four years of the new century the 
industry struck a bad patch some of the weakly financed 
concerns came under the hammer and were sold lock slock 
and barrel for anywhere between Rs 2 to Rs 5 hkhs 
repetition of this depression was again witnessed m the 
thirties when again a good many well known mills fhdngcsl 
hands at ridiculously low figures or vvere senppcti at cast 
iron value 

Woild l\ar I 

Withthebei,inningofWorld Wirlin 1914 the pntuarv 
reactions in this country were of a pinickv nitnre and the 


textile industry was accordingly afTcctccl Irrespective of the 
supply and demand position, prices of cotton, yarn and cloth 
slumped to record low levels Bankers became extremely 
diftuicnt and even loins advanced by them on a safe and 
Secure basis were called in With grcit difficulty the indus 
try survived this first sliock Then came the turning jxiint 
Shipments of cloth from foreign countries begin to dimmish 
owing to the switch over 01 the transport system to war 
purposes Tlius the growing scarcity of minufacturcd goods 
brought about a substantial nsc m prices ind boom condi 
lions were reached Ordinary Jong cloth which was sold 
as low as 6 annas to 7 annas a pound, rciched the top figure 
of Rs 3 per pound ind coarse yarns from 4 annis to over 
a ru|)cc Cotton prices assumed a firmer tom. as foreign 
mills were on intensive war work for supplying mitenals 
to live Defence Forces India s contribution in this direction 
was also considerable Between tqi8 ind iqii tlw Indian 
mills made record profits On the stock exchange scripts 
of mills companies and of otlicr industnils were tjui teti six 
and seven times mcr the par value, while only hvt vears 
before the shares «)f many companies were unsalcibk even 
at a discount 

1922 37 

The ebb of the tide started from 1922 ind for the next 
fifteen years the mdustrv was m the do!drum‘ \lthnugh 
m the city of Ikimbav no new mills had been put up since 
1915 or 1916 the effects of depression were felt more in 
this qiiartcr tlnn m other pirts of India No less than a 
third of the Bonbay mills either cinngcd Innds or were 
scrapjKd During tne War some of the millowncrs had sold 
their concerns 11 is lii„h a price as Rs 50 to Rs fio lakhs 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF MILLS 
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These could again be had at a tenth of the pnee Hombay 
labour hid to go without worL for a considcnhlc IcngUi of 
time and prolonged strikes were the fciturc of those days 
Shareholders had to go without dwidends from a roajont) 
of mills ind share \alucs slumped iicauly Managing 
Agents not only did not earn their commissions but had to 
nay up losses to banks as guarantors Bombay felt the full 
blast of the worldwide depression which sLirted from the 
U S in 1930 But during this jicriod the mdiwtr) made 
rapid strides m upcountry centres and especially in Indnn 
States where it could ojicratc at a greater adsantage owing to 
chcip labour and proximity of cotton fields md of consum 
ing markets for manufactured good-i 

\UirM \^nr II 

The great depression of 1930 31 was gradually coming to 
an end and by 1 936 the industry begin to show good results 
till the second World War intcricncd at the end of 1939 
Unlike the commencement of the fint World War which 
had 3 depressing effect all industries were operating under 
the influence of a certain amount of optimism engendered 
by the memory of the boom conditions of the last war 
■^arn and cloth pmes rose considerably and quotations of 
shares on stock exchanges were hcivily marked up As 
disaster after disaster oiertook the Allies through the success 
fill onslaught of Germany and Japan in the early stiges, a 
note of despondence was visible m almost all business and 
industries in this country Considerable setback occurred 
m the price IcNtls and it was not until the end of 1942 that 
conditions began to improi'c Since 1943, profit of cotton 
mills soared to rccorn heights and the exorbitant prices 


b.tclic<l by yarns and clotli put a great strain upon the pur» 
chasing yiower of the public The quantity of cloth avail 
able to them hid to be considerably curtailed owing to the 
Government demands for war purposes It is estimated 
that the industry supplied to the Government no less than 
3 600 million yards in tlic war years 

Post-War Years 

This state of affairs created new factors Night work 
had to lx. introduced in almost all the mills m India for 
the purpose of speeding up production Prices of manu 
facturcu goods had sky rocketted and profiteering wis ram 
pant Owing to war exigencies the supply of cloth to the 
civil population had to be rationed Control over produc 
lion distribution and pnees had to be introduced by Govern 
ment stepping in This task was entrusted to a newly 
crcat«l Government department under the Textile Commis 
sioner assisted by vanous committees of non official experts 
Now that conditions arc becoming more normal owing to 
the disappearance of the seller s market in textile goods 
and cessation of war demands it is to be lioped that controls 
will be minimised as far as possible 

Having had a quick historical survey of the industry. 
It would be of interest to consider other problems which have 
vital correlation with this premier industry of the country 

LancaOiire and India 

Fifty years ago Lancaslurc mills were the pnnapal 
caterers of cloth for the Indian markets to the extent of 
5 000 million yards annually The quality and reputation 
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of their fabrics were a by word in tlus country But Indian 
mills have progressn cly taken their place by the -wtasing ct 
finer cloth to a very great extent and are now importing 
foreign, cotton totalling seven to eight lakhs of bales animally 
for their production Lancashire was always an cx^nsivc 
producer and the imposition of import duty plus freight 
charges have made the Indian market unprofitable for her 
A considerable amount of lU will had been crcaicil in this 
country owing to the British Goternment forang upon 
Indian mills an excise duty of cloth made by 

them Economically speaking the duties were hanlly 
injurious But its political repcraissions were extremely 
grave They were looked upon as a badge of India’s servj 
lity to a conquering Power The boycott of Lancashire 
goods and their bonfires became a regular feature It was 
not till long after the end of the first "World War that this 
duty was abolished In the meantime irreparable harm 
was done to the good relations between Britain and India 
Lancashire did try to make some amends hter on when 
the Indo-Lancashire Pact (also known as Mody Lees Pact) 
pledged Lancashire to act as India s attorney m those Colo 
nial and Dominion markets in which India had established 
connections, and even went so far as to agree to obtaining a 
quota m any Empire market for the Indnn mills in the 
e\cnt of the latter rn\ing no quota of their own It is true 
that m return for this India allowed a small setoff m the 
prevailing cloth and yarn duties on imported British gw d' 
The march of events leading to the second World War made 
this pact practically a dead letter 

J-tp-in niid Indm 

The rise of the industrial power of ]ipm prosed at one 
time a grave challenge to the textile industry ot this country 
Her textile industry during the eighties oc the list century 
was jn its infancy and u may be of interest to leirn that 
several Japanese apprentices were allowed by the laic Mr 
J N Tata at his Swadeshi Mills in Cooria With the 
attainment of an unusual amount of efficiency through large 
combines, cheap and rationalised libour, special concessions 
for transport of Japanese goods in Japanese bo toms and n 
ruthless dumping policy* in her export market, Japan became 
the terror of the textile manufacturers of the worltl Duties 
were raised against her, and quotas were rigidly fixed 
Fortunately for the industry the disaster which osertook 
Japan m the second World War has for the present clipped 
her compctiUve power She is no longer the mistress of a 
large number of textile mills which she ran in Chim Many 
of her own concerns in her home land have been blitzed 
Howeser, the Japanese textile industry is bang pm on her 
feet again under American tutelage and it renuuns to be 
seen how far she will be allowed to compete within the 
markets of the world Already the world $ manufacturers 
arc entering a ca\ eat against indiscriminate production of the 
Japanese mills It may be mentioned here that Japan gate 
crashed into the Indian markets va the tlurtses to xuch an 
extent that the Government had to ration the annual imports 
to the maximum of 400 million yards a year 

In one respect Japan was very foresighted She believed 
in the efficiency of her ocean transport system so that she 
could capture the markets of the world through Government 
subsidised freights for cotton and manufactured goods 
Along with her textile industry there grew her shying 


industry Even 50 or 60 years ago she possessed an ex 
allent fleet of steamers which were operated by the N l K 
and O S K In those days only Jamshctji Tata could forscc 
the tcmfic handicap to Indian industries m the absence of 
her own shipping line He saw how the P &. O , the 
British India and other Continental lines were fattening on, 
Indian trade The freight item on yarns to China, even in 
those days of cheap prices of Rs 100 to R* I*f bale, 
was not less than Rs i4toRs 19 per cubic t<)n When Mr 
Tata started negotiating with the Japanese lines for Indian 
participation in their ships, an ugly freight war revred its 
head Tlic threat of its reduction to Rc i per ton by the 
European lines broke the back of Tata’s enterprise in which 
he was willing to sink a large sum himself His agreement 
with the NY K came to naught His idea of starting a 
new Tata line with two steamers which he had already 
bought in England was knocked on the head and the 
foreign lines were able to restore the old cxccssim. freight 
charges Without Indian shipping, a grcit handicap has 
been imposed upon the exports and imports of piccegoods, 
cotton and other commodities, and it has not been possible 
to earn foreign exchange for helping the country’s economy 

Lnhoiir 

A word about the labour in this indusUv seems quite vital 
Long years of exploitation, unsatisfactort fiousing conditions 
and the prevalence of illiteracy have embittered its relations 
with the employer Unfortunately no economic guidance 
has been given to the workers bv the heads of the various 
Labour Unions Leadership is lacking m technical know 
ledge and praaical experience of working in mills with the 
result iliat constructive suggestions have never been put 
forward and the workers more than the employers have 
suffered Communism and nationalisation of industries 
with the workers as the bosses arc the prevailing slogans 
Rationalisation by which each labourer could earn more 
through minding more machines has been stoutly resisted by 
vKt wxwoTv Uxdws ?.nv\ even a po\icy of go s\cw ’ , “ work 
less” and earn more has been vehemently advocated 
Take the case of Japan Over 25 years igo this country 
had 250 mills installed with 72 lakhs spindles and 134,500 
looms, employing 230,000 workers At the beginning of 
the second World War the number of mills had increased 
to nearly 380, the number of spindles to nearly one crore, 
and looms to two lakhs But the number of workers had 
gone down from 230,000 to 190,000 Toda\ the number 

nulls in India and Pakistan is 420, spindles 10,400,000, 
looms 202,000 and the average number of employees on a 
day shift basis alone is close upon 5 lakhs By rcduc 
Hon of our labour force we shall be in a position to raise 
individual wages and at the same time effect a saving m 
working costs We can also give better amcmiics to labour 
and extend our welfare programme m each mill with its rc 
duced number of workers Every new mill should rigidly 
adhere to rationalisation of labour because it will be in the 
lortnnale position of not discharging workers but of rc 
cnuting them 

The practice of computing die percentage of labour costs 
^ value of manufactured goods is a fairly good 
^rd stick for comparison But a fallacious conclusion, can 
be easily drawn In a purely spinning mill which produces 
yams for sale, the ratio of wages to the value of output is 
Coni I on fage hjleci 
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U ndoubtedly the Indian textile industry IS one of 
the national ventures which has come to occupy a 
-place of pride and importance m our economy This is a 
development for which we should be beholden to those 
pioneers who foresaw the possibilities i century ago and 
ga\e us the necessary good start Their foresight has enabled 
us to regain, at least partly, the position which India had 
been occupying m the textile world before the advent of 
the British The story of the slow languish and practical 
extinction of the textile industry in the early days of die 
^t India Company is well known and need not be re 
capitulated here It is a matter of considerable satisfaction 
that India is again emerging as an important factor m 
the textile worm and the centenary of the renaissance of die 
textile industry is happily coincident with the establishment 
of an export market for Indian textiles This is a happy 
position but considerable effort is needed to consolidate tlic 
gams and secure fresh fields For this purpose it will be 
necessary to consider steps so that Indian textiles are able 
to maintain their excellence and set standards for other 
countries to follow 

Tliree Urgent Fnrtors 

Indigenous supplies of long staple cotton, an indigenous 
dyestuffs industry and broadening of outlook to adoption 
of new tccliniques arc three essential factors which demand 
the urgent attention of textile induscr) to ensure for it a 
healthy growth All the diree arc of equally urgent impor 
tance and it is not possible to gi\c an) priority to one over 
the other 

Loiic-Slaple Cotlon 

The textile industry is fully aware of the results of our 
efforts m the pise to e\ohc new varieties of cotton basing 
a longer staple The successful evolution of what have 
come m be known as American, 289F, narma and other 
similar varieties is well known These improvements in 
Indnn cotton which accrued as a result of long rcstarch were 
of considerable assistance in the stabilisation of the Indian 
tcxtde industry and although a major portion of the areas 
where they were successful!) cuUivatnl has passed to 


Pakistan, it should be possible with some effort to evolve 
new strains with the necessary length of fibre so that India 
IS able to meet a substantial poruon of the needs of her 
industry This 1$ a longterm development the economic 
importance of whicli cannot be over-emphasized Consi 
derablc thought will be required in co-ormnating and dove 
tailing die production of cash crops like cotton and jute 
with food crops to ensure an allround self sufficiency It 
IS a matter of some satisfaction to know that importance of 
this subject 1$ being appreciated allround and it is to be 
hoped that with time a satisfactory solution of the problem 
wilt be found 

Dye>sliiff» Intlnstry 

The establishment of an indigenous die stuffs industry 
is another matter requinng the attention or the textile indus 
try Our annual imports of dye stuffs of different kinds arc 
or the order of 12 crores of rupees and the textile mdustrv 
1$ the largest single consumer, in fact the only consumer 
worth the name India has ample resources of coal of 
which considerable quantities arc converted into coke for the 
steel industry and coal tar from which some of the basic 
raw material for the dye stuff industry arc denved, is obtain 
ed as a bye product With the projcctctl expansion of the 
steel industry, still larger quantities of coal tar will become 
available ana it is m the nanonal interest that these valuable 
products should be utilised to the best advantage Some 
years ago, a Tata I C I combine was expected to take up 
this important venture but for some reason or otlier the 
scheme has not materialised The textile industry has 
abundant financial resources at its command which should 
be pooled together to set up a dye-stuffs industry m India 
Being m a position to command all the technical assistance 
required, a development of this nature is in the interest of 
the textile industry itself It is for the leaders of the mdus 
try to devote time and thought to this matter and ensure 
speedy steps in the right direction so that in times of 
emergency, the industry can rely on obtaining its require 
ments from indigenous sources Active planning and deve 
lopment of the dyestuffs industry is a matter of vatal 
importance and the textile industry should take up its 
consideration without delay 
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Broa«leiic«l OtiJlook 

The broadening of outlook is as essential as the other 
considerations mentioned abo\c and it is for the industry to 
tike tlic necessary stejis to ensure that the latest advances in 
manufacturing technique are adopted b) them The mill 
owners base a special duty in this regard for any neglect 
or inattention to possibihties and adoption of nc\s dcstlop 
ments sviU mean stagnation and as ss \sell recognised 
stagnation is synonymous to a sloss and painful sleath Wc 
hast to be sure that the fate which osertook our textile 
industry in the eighteenth century docs not osertake us 
again The forces of world competition ssill always be 
attempting to engulf us and it is for us to make certain that 
\sc keep our head high above the danger lesci This is 
only possible by promotion of research for it is research alone 
that opens up new vistas of knowledge and leads to develop 
ments on which the long range prosperity of an industry 
depends 


Textile Ilescarcli 

A foretaste of the vast possibilities that research offers has 
been available to the textile industrv for some time and it 
bas already considerably benefited from some of the 
researches conducted at various research institutes One of 
the items that can be mentioned in this connection is the 
bhilawan coating of textile mill bobbins The bhilawan 
enamel evolved in the laboratones of the Council of 
Snentific and Industrial Research has been shown to impart 
strength to bobbins manufactured from Indim woods, 
thereby multiplying their useful life several fold The Pre 
sident of the nobbin Manufacturers’ Association has testified 
that considerable savings have accrued to the textile indufU) 
as a result of this development alone Further adoption of 
the practice may make it possible to do away with the import 
of foreign bobbins and shuttles 

Disposal of Textile 

Like other industrial nuisances the disposal of waste 
waters of tcctilc mills presents a problem The large 
volume of these waters cannot be easily absorbed m the earth 
or mixed with muniapal sewage for the chemicals present 
m the water have a tendency to destroy even the beneficial 
living organisms, thereby mtcrfcrnng with the practical 
utility of municipal sewage waters for agricultural purposes 
It IS consequently necessary to evolve t metod of treatment 
which will result in eliminating the nuisance and if possible 
ensure its profitable utilisation A scheme of rcscar-'h 
financed by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has been instrumental in finding a solution to these diffi 
cultics and the results of laboratory trials have been success 
fully repeated in bige scale trials at over a dozen mills at 
Ahmcdabad Ways and means of ensuring a general 
adoption of the practice are now under consvdcnivon 

Tamarind Seed Powder 

The dcvclojvment of tamarind seed powder as a sizing 
raatcnal represents the successful utilisation of a waste pro- 
duct and IS therefore of considerable economic importance to 
tlic industry With the current acute shortage of foodstuffs 
m the country, the early likelihood of maize and other food 
mntcrial becoming available for production of starch size 
cannot lie cajih foreseen and the use of substitutes is there 


fore an imperative necessitv Tamarind seed powder 
developed at the Forest Research Institute, Dehn Dun, has 
successWly filled the gap and helped the industry in a time 
of grave emergenev There are no reasons why the use of 
this material should not secure a permanent place in Indus 
trial practice It i$ true that difficulties have been expe 
nenced in securing a uniform quality of the powder and the 
activities of some disreputcd manufacturers, who m ordefito 
make quick money have been supplying indifferent qualities 
of die powder, have tended to bnng it into disrepute but that 
IS no reason why a useful material should be discarded 
Any difficulpes attendant on'its use are of a minor nature 
and could be easily overcome 


Textile Research Iii»tilule« 

It IS a happy augury to be able to say that according to 
evidence avail^le some sections of the industrv at least are 
alive to the importance of research and havS already taken 
preliminary steps in the right direction In this connection 
reference may be made to the formation of the Ahmedabad 
Textile Industry s Research Association at a cost of over 
Rs 50 lakhs To the Ahmedabad Millowncrs, the Govern 
ment of India having made a contribution of Rs 19 lakhs 
for ihc purpose It is gratjfymg to record that these move 
ments for mdestnal research associations in India wcie first 
strongly advocated by the Counal of Scientific and Indus 
trial Research 

The objects of the Assoaation arc to establish a Textile 
Research Institute and to undertake, carry on or help to 
carry on research and other scientific work in connection 
with the textile trade or industry and other trades or jndus 
tries allied thetevoth or accessory thereto, and which will 
among others include research in the following directions — 

(i) Investigation into manufacture and improvement 
of materials used in the textile industry and other 
trades or industries allied therewith and develop 
mg new ones foe mavwsfactvitvwg, testing and 
recording purposes 

(11) ImestiMtion into utilisation of the products of 
the industry 

(ill) Investigation into improvement of vanous 
machinery and appbanccs used by the said 
industry and other trades or industries allied 
therewith and developing new ones for manu 
factoring testing and recording purposes 

(iv) Investigation into and improvement of vanous 
processes of manufacture with a view to secure 
greater efficiency, rationalisation and reduction 
of costs 

(v) Investigation and research into the conditions of 
work, time and motion studies, fatigue and rest 
pauses, standardisation of the methods of work, 
conditioning of fartories, and diseases and aco 
dents arising specifically out of employment m 
a textile mil! 


Ihe J\ee« lor Slnndortlisaiiou 

. J?]*' of Indian industry m general and 

textile mdustrv m particular is the standardisation of raw 
m^cnal as well as processing and finishing $0 that the con 
turners in India as well as in foreign countries may be sure 
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of getting a material on which they can rclj This is an 
essential requirement to which the industry has to devote 
considerable attention, constituting as it docs the touch stone, 
b) which the industry will rise or fall The Textile 
Research Institute, Ahmedabad, will base an important role 
to play in helping the industry m improving their processes 
and products to ensure production of uiuform quality mate 
rial This is only one directidn m which the industry can 
hope to bencht from research There are many others that 
will follow the actne working of the research institute 

Research in Industry 

This realisation of the importance of research for the 
promotion of industry is not restricted to the cotton textile 
industry alone The sister jute industry which is of as great a 
national importance as the cotton industry, some years ago 
established the Indian Jute Mills Research Institute, Calcutta, 
and Ins been financing it from voluntary contributions Last 
year the Silk and Art Silk Mills collected a sum of Rs 15 
lakhs towards the formation of a research association for 
their industry and their research institute is being established 
m Bombay in the near future The Indian woollen indus 
try is also said to be considenng a project for the establish 
ment of a research institute which will assist it m solving its 
di/ficultics These developments arc indicative of the net 
that the textile industry is fully alive to the benefits that 
will possibly accrue to them by promotion of research 


Collective Biiviiig 

Amongst methods to promote economics m the industry 
may be suggested the system of collective buying for the 
industry as a whole In normal times even, collective buy 
mg IS a vital factor in obtaining spcaal terms from scHcrs 
and results in considerable savings In times of emergency 
and particularly the abnormal times through which we are 
passing, the system assumes an added importance for while 
adding to the bargaining powers, it also ensures other inci 
dental savings in buying charges, freights and insurance and 
the advantage easily mounts upto 15 to 20'/ if not more 
This IS not a small saving anil the adoption of the practtci 
would help in considerable savings of foreign exchange 

The future of tlic textile industry is a matter of national 
importance and is closely interlinked with its expansion on 
sound technical and economic lines The longterm pois 
bilitics arc immense and will be limited only by our abilities 
to grasp them It will be necessary to take a longterm 
view in all matters ralher than have a feeling of complaccncv 
that the present position can be easily miintamcd Rationa 
lisation and a watchful eye, open and rather keen to 
adoption of cverv useful development, can alone help to 
ensure for the Indnn textile industry the lofty stitiire which 
IS visible m the horizon of the future and which if should 
be the aim of tins industry to attain 
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round about 10% In the case of nulls which spin yarn 
for weaving them into cloth it is anvwherc between 25*5 
and 30% Theorists may mistakcnlv irgue that labour 1$ 
underpaid in a spinning concern This 1$ not so There, 
fewer processes and a lesser number of men have to be 
employed Cotton alone forms almost 70% of the value of 
the output, while stores and power take up anotlicr 8®, to 
10% In a weaving concern the cotton ratio is anywhere 
between 35°4 to 45% The finer the count the lower 
becomes this ratio Another 10®/ or 15®/; have to be pro 
vided for stores and power Owing to 3 larger number of 
workers employed on a larger number of processes the wage 
bill IS naturally higher and therefore its ratio is also corres 
pondingly more It is a fashion among labour leaders to 
state that an average 20®4 labour ratio to the total value 
of output IS a minor item and is capable of further increase 
This 15 utterly wrong because cotton, stores, power, dyes an<l 
chemicals running altogether as high as 50®^ to 60®^ of 
the value of the output have to be provided for and out of the 
balance 40% to 50% a wage bill amounting to 25 per cent 
or 30 per cent has to be debited This leaves i small sur 
plus for overhead charges like interest, insurance, rates, 
commissions, profits and dividends 

During the last quarter of a century or so, wJidc other 
fibres have come on the scene, King Cotton his still been 
able to retain its importance and with it too, the textile in 
dustry Unfortiinitcly for us here in India we seem to be 
too slow in apnrcviatmg the value of rcscircb If our 
textile industry has to continue successfully, it is urgentU 


necessary that our industrulists think more m terms of 
adaptation to new changes in processes, varieties, methods 
etc 

The low per capita income in India coupled with cltmatu 
conditions and habits in many parts of this subcontinent 
ensure a valuable and growing market for the Indian textile 
industry In aildition to the home market the sky alone 
would be the limit for exports m our neighbouring md 
natural markets, provided a systematic survey of cxjiort 
requiranents, prices, etc is made, and a dynamically orga 
nised effort, as was done by Japan two decades preceding 
the last World War II, is undertaken 

For the continued progress and prosperity of the Indian 
textile industry, cordial labour and emplovcr relations and 
effiaent progressive and honest management seem essential 
pre requisites Both these can only be ensured by projvcr 
supervision and guidance from Governmental quarters who 
whilst holding an even balance in judging textile questions, 
should at all times weigh and place the larger interests of 
the country above everything else The recent historv of 
textile management has left a bad oiiium But, the abnor 
mal times wc pass through can to an extent be blamed for 
certain deeds and misdeetls However, forgetting the past 
and thinking of the future of the Indian textile mdustrv 
one feels, dial, instead of idealistic planning for rutionaiisa 
tiun or unhcalthv interference or control, a proper super 
vision and guidance from the Government will prove highlv 
bcncliaal to all interests concerned 
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We believe in keeping in tune 
with the times. Our store has 
therefore undergone further 
modernisation. Our various 
departments have been re- 
modelled, and re-organized. The 
comfort and convenience of our 
customers have been specially 
catered for. But why only take 
our word for it? Come in and 
see for yourselves! 


CO (INDJA; ITGt^ 
FORT HOUSE. BOMBAti 
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I N the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the superfine 
hand made muslins and calicos produced in India were 
world famous and were very popular in the households of 
nobles and even kings and emperors of the European couo 
tnes In fact, trade m the above fabrics attracted the busi 
nessmen of these nations to this country which ulumately 
resulted in its subjection by foreign powers The foreign 
domination resulted m rum of the industry as it had to 
make way for the cheaper imports of machine made goods 
of these countries after the industrial revolution There is 
no use speculating on what would have happened to this 
industry had India remained independent It is an interest 
mg fa^ that the establishment of the textile industry on 
modern machine lines and its further growth followed the 
course of the mread of the nationalist movement No doubt, 
the high profits made by the cotton merchants during the 
American Civil War in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the enlerpnse sho^^n by certain businessmen in 
taking risks of establishing mills m the face of oppo 
sition of established factories in Lancashire, tlic lucratiic 
trade, speaally in coarse yarn, that developed wtth China 
and Japan, and the natural factors which were conduavc to 
the development of this industry, particularly round about 
Bombay, were important factors for the growth of the 
industry m the earlier years In fact, these aroused the 
jealousy of Lancashire industrialists, who used their poll 
tical influence to impose excise duties on this infant industry 
to countervail the small revenue duties imposed on thar 
imprts and who further cncoungal the enactment of 
various labour and factor) legislations to reduce the compc 
mne advantages in the lower costs m wages, «c However, 
as will be seen in the followang few paragraphs, develop- 
ments at least during the present century coincided with 
various nationalist movements namelj, the Swadeshi 
Movement of the first decade, the non<o-opcr3lion move 
ment of the twenties and the civil disobedience movement 
of the thirties The two World Wars abo had their ovsn 


impact on this industry A bncf survej of the progress 
‘during the present century is given below 

1 . 

Tlie following oble gives the number of mills, spindles 
and looms as abo th^ total production of tarn and piece 
goods m India (undivided) in certain )ears between 1900 
and 1946 
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It wdl be nouced from the above that during the period of 
ncarl) half a century the number of mills and spinalcs more 
than doubled tiiemsehes, while the number of looms in 
creased fivefold Tlie proiluction of yarn more than 
doubled whereas that of pieccgpods increased to near!) eight 
times that of the earlier period This shows the rapid 
advances mide b) the industry The (bfTercntial rates of 
increase in the production of jam and picccgoods is due to 
changes in certain arcumstanccs In the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and in the carl) jears of the 
twentieth, India enjojed a lucrative trade in jam specially 
of the coarse vanct) with China and Japan Miththcrapid 
pn^ess made b) the industry in these countnes, special!) in 


p*e» 
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Japan, India not only lost her trade, but required heavy 
protective duties to guard against the inroads made by the 
cheap Japanese goods in the Indian markets To ttiaxc 
good this loss the Indian industry had to develop the %\eav 
ing Branch and thereby capture the internal market a the 
expense of the British industry which established itseU over 
a very long period The natural fattors, the political factors 
mentioned above and the indirect help given hy htsth reve 
nue duties imposed during the first World War ’actc 
important factors which assisted this growth But during 
the early twenties, competition from the U K which was 
abruptly cut off during the Great War revived and, mean 
while, Japan who strengthened her competitive power 
during this war, flooded the markets with very cheap goods 
The unwise financial policies followed by the mill manage 
ments added to these difficulties and there was virtual threat 
to the whole industry This brought about a great wave of 
public feeling and the government were forced at first to 
suspend and finally in 1926 abolish the obnoxious excise 
duties Further a Tariff Board was const tuted to examine 
the question of the need for protection or other form of 
assistance The members gave divided advice and the gov 
ernment did not accept the recommendations of the majo 
rity This brought about a crisis between management and 
labour tn Bombay when attempts were made to reduce costs 
by schemes of rationalisation and reduction of wages 
Later the Government adopted the policy of Imperial Bre 
ference and gave protection against Japanese impons by 
differential duties and the higher revenue duties necessitated* 
by the budget deficits of the early thirties gave mdrect 
protection In 193a, another Tariff Board appointed to 
investigate cocidiiions in the induvtr) recommended pro 
teaton This gave a good fillip to the industry m the 
subsequent jears The two Great Wars gave different rates 
of impetus to the industry At the time of the first World 
War, India was still in its infancj in industrial life, and 
stoppage of imports of mills stores and other requisites 
stifled the expansion during that period Further, the war 
was confined mainly to the western theatre and many 
demands were not made on the Indian industry But 
during the period before the Second Great War the industry 
expanded considerably This World War Imang become 
global, India was used as the base of operations /or the 
Middle and the Far East, and great demands were made for 
the supply of textile materials Tlic industry rose folly to 
the occasion and this explains the greater expansion during 
the second World War than in the first 

Bcgioijil Revplopiiioiit 

Bombay City was losing ground in yarn production both 
absolutely and relatively after World War I, but diinng 
the recent World War she made good progress in quan 
III) though the rclatiic production increased only slightly 
AhmedabaJ was steadily gaining ground liU the thirties but 
during the recent war she seems to have lost sbghdy in 
relitue posuson though absolutely production continued the 
upward trend However centres outside the Bombay Pre 
sidcnc) have been consistent!) gaining ground and improved 
their relative share from slightly above 3 quarter of the total 
to slightly less than half In pieccgoods also similar trends 
arc noiiccd except for the fact that the absolute production 
of Bomba) was tlirougliout increasing Further, the rela 
tiic share of Ahmetlibad is much higher and of Bombay 


slightly higher than in the case of yarn and consequent!) 
the rcbme share of other centres is smaller This is due 
to the fact that several upcounU) mills produce only yarn to 
supply to handlooms 


2 


The following table gives the shares of different qualities 
of yam and pieccgoods in total produce 



From the above tabic we find that till the thirties while 
the share of coarse yarn had been coming down that of 
other counts had been going up but subsequently wliile the 
share of counts below 20s showed an upward trend s] ccially 
during the World War 11 that of medium counts ■>1 30s 
marked a downward trend and though there was a slight 
downward trend for finer variety during the war they re 
covered and advanced after the war In pieccgoods the 
share of chiddarv went down rapidlv and that of dholtes 
increased thougli there was a reversal of trend during the 
war and recovery later The position of shirting and 
coloured goods stabilised after 1930 and the rest also except 
during the war when there was a sudden spurt and reduc 
tion later 

We may further conclude that India has been expanding 
her place in the home market by spinning finer varieties of 
yarn to manufacture dhoties and other kinds of pieccgoods 
During the war there was more demand for rough cloth, 
specially for military^ purposes, and even for civilian 

standard doth , but this trend was reversed after the war 


Posttiun of the Inilu'iiry m the Home Maiket 
The following table gives the percentage shares of Indian 
and imported pieccgoods and handloom, products m the total 
consumption in the country * 
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The above table shows that at the beginning of the present 
century India depended for nearly two thirds of her require 
roents of cotton pieccgoods on foreign imports and the 
Indian milk supplied only 15% and the balance the hand 
loom manufacturing pieccgoods from yam cither imported 
or supplied by local mills The end of the first World War 
saw the reversal of the trend, the share of foreiga vmoottv 
falling to 36% which was entire!) taken b) the Indian mils 
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Not much changes couW be noticed till 1931 But with 
the grant of protection to this industrj, the share of imports 
came to 15% and t!ic share of Indian mills incrcasra to 
59%, thus within a period of about 35 jears their rclatise 
positions were exchanged Handloom production did not 
gam much in this process The recent World War com 
pletel) saw the elimination of imports which are nou less 
than esen y% 


Exports 

The following table gives the value of exports of piece 
goods from India 
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The above tabic shows that the exports form onl) a very 
small part of production m India and they nearly doubled 
during the first two decades of the present century This 
expansion took place mostly during and immediately after 
World War I Afterwards the competition from fapin 
increased and there was no more further expansion In the 
thirties, the country required protection against foreign 
imports even in the home macKet and naturally exports 
dwindled except in some special kinds in which India had 
an adiant^, eg demand for lungis, etc from Indian 
settlers in foreign, countries Dunng the recent war India 
had not only to supply all the milicars requirements in the 
Eastern theatre but had to supply to the civilian markets in 
Far and Middle East and parts of Afria which were for 
mcrly supplied by Japan and the U K This is responsible 
for the high average of exports in the triennial 1943 46 
From the above analysis we haic seen how India gra 
dually expanded her textile industry with the help of seieral 
faaois and has reached a position when she can meet all 
her internal demands except m some special lines An) 
further expansion can take place only by an increased 
demand from home or foreign markets Seseral planning 
committees ha\c fixed targets for further increase The 
basis for their calculations appears to be a crude method of 
extrapolation rather than any scientific study of demand 
The recent fall in production is attributed to labour troubles 
and other factors We ha\c also to take into account the 
steep fall in military demand for coarse and medium types 
which IS not compensated b> the increase in the atilian 
demand as it is confined mainly to finer t)pcs The recent 
rcimposition of control is attributed to the falling production 


and consequent defiaenev in supply No doubt, in the 
sellers’ market business people exploited the greater demand 
for finer goods esen at higher prices during the recent 
inflationary conditions and this filtered into the prices of 
more inferior types also The Gosemment base been taking 
all possible measures to increase production At the same 
time we see the paradoxical picture of oierstocking m mills 
and the consequent closure or some of them Hence, unless 
prices come down, cficctiic demand is not likely to increase 
speaolly in some types This is becoming difficult due to 
the rigidity m wages dearness allowances, etc, and the 
bgh prices of caw cotton The partition of India has created 
further troubles for long staple cotton which has mostly 
gone to Pakistan,* and the recent devaluation increased iht 
prices of imjwts from the dollar area by over 40*0 In 
these circumstances, unless some measures for greater 
efficiency and reduction of production costs arc taken the 
industry cannot look for expansion even in the homemarket 
In the foreign markets, the position is even worse India 
enjoyed a measure of insularity during the war In fact 
there arc complaints regarding the quality and other spccifi 
cations of goods supplied It India lias to retain the post 
non when conditions of a sellers market arc gradually 
giving place to a buyers market and also when competition 
from the belligerent countries starts after the transition 
lod of reconstruction several important measures have to 
taken both by the industrialists and the Government 
The reputation of high standard m quality and integrity 
m business dealings should be built up Exports of piue 
goods may have to be checked by the Government on 
sampling inspection plans at the ports of shijiment Ways 
and means of suppling the requisite quantity and quality 
of cotton should be found out The costs of production 
should be brought down by all possible means with the 
willing cooperation of the capitalists and labour The tn 
dustry should have schemes of research for improved 
methods in the various factors of production It is grati 
fyuig to note that already one Textile Research Institute is 
started in Ahmcdabad and there are proposals for dcvclojv 
mg such institutions m other important centres also 
Finally, m formulating plans for development instead of 
following the old time rulc-of thumb methods we should 
be guided by results based on proper marketing research 
studies reganling cffcaivc demand competition from substi 
lutes dispcnion of industry and other factors on the lines 
now in vogue in advanced industnal countries The State 
should also give a proper lead to die industry by afTortling 
necessary facilities and encouragement but at the same time 
keeping a watch that they arc not misused Otherwise such 
difficulties which Bombay felt during the twenties of this 
century may recur in other industrial centres to the detn 
mentof the economy of several regions 
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REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE 

Indian Cotton Textile Industry 

By Dr N, S. R. SASTR\ 


T hough ihe first cotton mill rt3» established in India 
as early as i8i8 at Fort Glostcr near Calcutta, the true 
foundations for the dcselopmcnt of this industry uerc 
laid m 1851 by the floating of the Bombay Spinning and 
Weaving Mill \ti those years of free wade the essenual 
requiremenu for the success of any industry were the a\aila 
biiity of power, raw materials, finance and roanagcnal 
ability to stand the competiuon of established competitors 
from abroad Some shrewd business people realised that it 
would be more rcmuncratnc to manufacture the cotton 
produced m Urn country for local needs and trade with 
neighbouring countries rather dian export the raw matenaJs 
to the U K and import the finished g^s thereby incumng 
hcas-y freight charges In those early years manufacture 
was naturally confined 10 only coarse sancties of yarn and 
piecegoods where the advantage of these freight charges 
was highest Calcutta and Bombay were the focal centres 
for trading and both of them had the advantages of entre 
prcncurs for promotion of industry Though Calcutta was 
fas ourabl) situated for pow cr resources, having been situated 
very near the coal fields, Bombay had the hydro-elcctnc 
jxiwcr and also could import coal cheaply from abroad 
The deciding factors in attracting the cotton industry to 
Bombij seem to has e been the humid climate and Mciniiy of 
raw cotton markets Further, Calcutta had developed in 
tcrcsts in several other large scale industries, namely coal, 
)ute and plantations 


nombj.} LcacU 


The statistical data for the earlier years is very meagre, 
but the progress made in the later years can be seen from 
the following table 


ef mitl* 
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It Will be seen that in the earlier stages the progress 
very slow, and the industry was confined mainfy to the 
spinning operations Out of the ^6 mills in 1880, 75 % 
were situated in Bombay Presidency of which Bombay City 
claimed the mayor share, namely iz It will be noticed 
that the industry received a good impetus duntw the Amen 
can Civil War from the cotton merchants of Bombay who 
made money by exporting cotton to the U K to replace the 
American imports The progress in the succeeding yean 
of this century can be seen from the following table 
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The above tabic clearly shows the rapid progress that 
was being made by the industry Both the number of mills 
and their capacity doubled up in Bombay, while the other 
centres were expanding more rapidly wii the result that 
the rale of increase of all India was more than that of 
Bombay However, Bombay City and Province were mam 
taming their premier position This natural development 
IS to be expected because, with the success achieved and 
profits made by the industrialists in Bombay, entrepreneurs 
in the uprountty centres who were more favourably situated 
than this at) in respect of the raw material and the market 
for manufactures, should have been attracted to this business 
Fortunately for Bombay City, a growing trade in these 
manufactures was developed wath China and Japan and this 
helped to sustain this industry m spite of the growing inter* 
lul competition It should further be noted that nearness 
to raw matcnal is not a primary factor in the location of 
this industry Though most of the mills arc in the cotton 
growing rcpotis, ^cre arc important cotton belts in the 
Ihinjab in the north and the Ceded Districts in the south 
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which do not figure in this industry This anomalj can be 
understood when we notice that England and Japan, the 
two leading cotton textile producers of the world, have to 
depend on imported cotton for thar industrj Even in 
Amenca, the northern provinces were the leading textile 
manufacturers for a long time, whereas the southern pro- 
vinces produced the cotton The concentration of a large 
number of mills in the same place led to other external eco- 
nomics and all these helped to make hombaj the leader 
of tlic industry m the country 

Till 1896, detailed statistics of production were not 
required to be supplied by these mills and so comparison of 
the progress in prMuction is not possible But these staus 
ties give a more realistic picture of the regional dislnhution 
of the industry The following table gives particulars for 
the subsequent periods 


Production of Yam (million lbs ) 



Production of Picccgoods (million yards) 



From the above tables we find that m tlic bcginnmg of 
this century Bombay Presidency accounted for more than 
70% of the production of yarn and over 80% of picccgoods 
Of the former, the shares of Bombay island and Ahmedabad 
were 57 and 8 and of the latter 54 and 19 respectively 
Since then till the end of the Post War I tnennium there 
had been a slow but persistent fall in Bombay s share m 
yarn, which was shared between Ahmedabad and other up- 
country centres But still it continued to be the chief pro 
ducer w itU a share of more than 50% Bombiy s loss was 
chiefly due to the loss of export trade in yirn with China 
and Japan, and the increased production of picccgood> could 
not fully compensate this loss In picccgoods it did not 
lose much ground because there was an expanding market 
for indigenous production in competition w ith imports 
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Ahmidabif] 

But after this period, several new factors influenced the 
dispersion of the industrj aw a> from Bombay The change 
in the direction of Bombaj’s trade from foreign to internal 
markets weakened its adsantage in transport costs Unfor 
tunatcly for Bombaj, about the same time tlic raihvaj rates 
were revised from low rates over long distance from ports 
to a more equitable basis according to the distance travelled 
and this still further weakened its position in the internal 
markets Again in Post War I period, rents, taxes, water 
rates and other charges for muniapal services were raised m 
that city, and these contributed to an increase m that centre 
All these factors tended to increase the burden on the indus 
tr) in Bombay, and the situation was accentuated by the 
revival of imports from Lancashire and new competition 
from Japan Ahmedabad and other inland centres had the 
aiUantage of lower frciglit charges for raw materials and 
hnished goods, and the rents, taxes, and labour charges also 
were lower there Again, the development of clcctnc 
schemes in Madras and the United Provinces gave a fillip 
to this industry in those centres Of all the inland centres 
Ahmedabad came out best for several reasons It is near 
the cotton growing tracts, specially of the medium and 
long staple vanetics. and has a big market in the neighbour 
tng regions of Kathiawar, Gujarat, the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Delhi etc It has, in addition, managing agents 
who confined their activities to a limited number of concerns 
mtl hence had more time to pa) personal attention to manv 
details Fortunatel). it could command a labour force 
which was more steady and less militant than that m 
Bomba) Also as most of the mills in Ahmedabad were 
new!) established the machmcf) was modern and superior 
to those in Bomba) * 


With the groiith of the external and internal competition 
many of the mills in Bomba) came to trouble, and after 
1923 the managements tried to reduce their costs at the 
exjvrnse of labour This led to a senes of labour strikes of 
greater or lesser intensity culminating in the great general 
strike of ifjaS 39 which shook the foundations of the m 
dustr) m that centre Ahmedabad and other inland centres 
5CI7C11 this opportunit) and increased their production at 
the expense of Bomba). B) the end of the tnenmura tq’8 
u',V . V ^ * share in varn came down to 37% compared 
>'h 57/0 in the beginning of the centur), Ahmedabads 
sha tc me, eased to ,7% f„m S% and the share of «her 
parjs outside Iiombi) Presidenc) increased to from 

a'nd perccntaj;e shares Mere 

35 and 54, aS and 15, 29 and iS Whereas all other 
centres increased their production of aarii to itcarK three 

tw nearly , thirtl In piecegoixls. whereas other centres 


can be inferred that there was larger surplus capacit) in 

Bombav which could be put to profitable use ^ 


prior to the war But during the \\orh wL^rSl!^' 
-l^ned ,n an expon Jt^^ aX'r J-'etl'^^^the 


The following figures show the average production per 
)^ of different varieties of yarn and piccegoods m the 
different regions 
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Piecegoocls (million virtls) 
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At the end of World War I, Bombay held a very strong 
position in the production of shirtings and coloured goods 
and the production of dhotics was very little Jn the 
twenties, there was heavy fall in the production ot coloured 
goods and slight fall m shirtings compensated by the tre 
mendous expansion in the production of dhoties Ahmcda 
bad and other centres improved in all lines vnth the result 
that the relative share or Bombay came down Thanks 
to the Tanff protection in the thirties, Bombay could ex 
pand the production in all lines though the increase in 
coloured goods was \cry small During this period, the 
centres outside Bombay Presidency gamed slightly in the 
relatise shares at the expense of both ftombay and 
Ahmedabad 

During the Great War II the production of dhotics 
declined Tioth in Bombay and Ahmedabad, and slight ex 
pansion was recorded by centres outside Bombay Presidency, 
the production of shirtings and longcloth was slightly reduc 
ed in Bombay City, while in all other centres it increased 
However, it was only in the coloured piecegoods that the 
largest increase took place in Bombay though other centres 
also improed to a smaller extent 

Conclusion 

World War 11 made great demands on the productive 
capacity of India s Cotton Textile Industrj, and restrictions 
had to be imposed on the civilian demand as well as exports 
to neighbouring countries whose supplies from Europe and 


Japan were completely cut off at the same time Deficiency 
m machinery depnved the country from taking full ad\an 
tage of the opportunity that arose Further, the country 
produces mainly short staple cotton acid even before the 
war had to import large quantities of long staple cotton 
The new demand is for finer qualities of cloth which 
requires more cotton of this latter vancty which has to be 
imported to a large extent from hjrd currency area The 
partition of tlic country aggravated the situation because a 
larger part of the area producing the limited quantity of 
long staple cotton has gone to Pakistan The unfncndly 
attitude of that country and the breakdow n of trade after 
the devaluation in September 19.49, have strained the indus 
try to a great extent Efforts are being made to step up 
production of long staple cotton in the country and to 
arrange for necessary imports But in course of time the 
advantages both in the internal and external markets may 
be lost from resumed competition from exporters m Europe 
and Japan Unfortunately, the trade connections established 
during recent years are being undermined by the doubtful 
integrity of certain exporters who are spoiling the fair name 
of the country If the export market is lost and competition 
affects even the internal market, the position of several mills 
m Bombay and Ahmedabad may be seriously undermined 
In recent months several mills closed down for various 
periods due to piling up of their stocks and the employ 
ment position became very precarious If this malaise 
develops l»yond control jt will result in untold misery In 
fact on the eve of the war, Ahmedabad was developing the 
same symptoms as Bombay suffered from, immediately after 
the boom period of 191912, and the demands of war 
postponed the solution of several problems The newly 
established Planning Commission may have to pay serious 
attention to this great industry if the internal demand docs 
not keep up to the levels of production In this connection, 
it should be noted that even if the relations with Pakistan 
improve, the country has to be prepared for the loss of a 
big slice of that market, as that country naturally will like 
to develop its own industry, by exploiting the faalities 
found m its territory, and may get its supplies from various 
foreign countries with which it may enter into mutually 
advantageous trade agreements 


BAGHHRAJ FACTORIES LIMITED. 

Exporters, Importers of Cotton, Oil Seeds, Textiles €& Machineries, and Ginners 


Clearing Contractors for Foodgrains to the Government of India at Bombay 


JEHANGIR WADIA BUILDING. 

51 . Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Tele Kos 30027 & 26990 Teleerams SURl Eombay 
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make: soum hoiise: smiee: 
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Consult 

The Bihar Cottage Industries, Guizarigh, Patan and its Agents. 



GOVERNMENT SILK INSTITUTE. 

P O Nathnagar, Ohagalpur 
The foremost name in India and abroad for 
silk curtains, mufflers rugs etc 
Sarecs, coating etc famous for their durabiht> 
and charming designs 

Finest product of Bihar handloom norks from 
indigenous silk 


lou may pay less elsewhere 
But ours will last longer and so we are cheaper 
Buy all your needs in woollen fabrics such as 
carpets druggets, shawls etc 

from 

THE GOVT WOOL EMPORIUM, GAIA 


Sale depots 

1 Guhanbagh 

2 Silk Institute, Naihnagar, Bhagalpur 

3 Wool Emporium, Gaya 

4 The Bihar Investment Trust, Muradpur and New Market, Patna 

5 M/s S P Sinha & Sons, Jamshedpur 

6 M/s Kamalalaya Stores 156 Dharamtalla Street, Calcutta 

7 M/s Guptajee Connaught Place, Nesv Delhi 

8 M/s Laxmmarain, Cloth Stores, Mam Road, Ranchi 

9 M/s Gupta Si Co Hairatganj, Lucknow 

10 M/s Zalani Bros , 84, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Indore 
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PLAIN & 


3IANV YEARS OF 
PLUS OUTPUT 

MCTAL High-tensiIe 
“Meehanite” — the New 
Age Iron, for hard work 
and long life 

UPKEEP Spare parts 
always available cutting 
down time idle when 
overhauling 

ECONOMY All poinU 
of hard-wear have bush- 
ings to minimise the cost 
of replacement 
SIMPLICITY The full 
cloth roller is easily 
removed without staining 
the fabric 


LOOMS 


Our Cooper Engineering factory is in the countryside 
Its highly qualified technicians have picked village 
craftsmen and trained them as skilled machine-hands 
'nttis, from our twelve years’ experience of Engineering 
development, we ar6 now producing Looms (also Diesel 
Engines and Shaping Machines) which are actually 
learner-proof " 

Particularly xthere tieavers are drQitn 
from village-communities. Cooper 
Looms give the highest-efficiency 
prodiiction-rate. 






w 
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mOH SPEED MODELS to weave DROP-BOX MODELS for colour 

light and indium calicoes single thuUIe borders stnpes and checks with perfect 

— overpick loose reed— 7 wheel take up alignment for shuttle throw 


SINGLE-BARREL (12 to M-Shaft) 
DOBBIES with drive and mountings 
for easy attachmeat by extension of top 
rail and tappet ahaH 

Wnte for Ltferature to 



CASTINGS IN 
MEEHAMTE 

Millwright Departments 
please semi us drawings 
and specifications of the 
w'ork required before hav- 
ing any new casting made 
^ any metal — even 
brcmze Patent “ Meeha 
nite can replace many 
?' lower cost and 
with higher durability— 
even where corrosion 
attacks ordinary ferrous 
castings 


COOPER ENGINEERING LIMITED 
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Soorajmull Nagarmull 


Associated Concerns 

Jute and Hemp Balers, Exporters and Shippers of Jute, Jute Goods, 
Webbing, Hemp, Cotton, Cotton Goods, Ropes, etc., etc. and Importers of 
Machiner>, Machine Tools, Small Tools, Textiles, Industrial Chemicals, 
Industrial Oils, and General Consumer Goods, etc., etc. 


JUTE -MILLS • 

1 Shree Hanuman Jute MiiU 

2 Bengal Jute Mill Co Ltd 

3 Naskarpara Jute Mills Co Ltd 

GAS COMPANIES : 

1 Oriental Gas Co Ltd 

2 Br)niba> Gas Co Ltd 

3 Calcutta Gas Co (Prop ) Ltd 

SUGAi: ^IILLS 

1 Setabgan} Sugar Mills Ltd 

2 North Bengal Sugar Mills Co Ltd 

ENGINEFRING CONCFUXS 

1 Howrah Trading Co Ltd 

2 Jas Alexander A Co Ltd 

INSUni\NCE 

1 General Assurance Societj Ltd 
AGRICULTURAL FARMS 

1 Setabganj Agricultural Farm Ltd 

2 Gopalpur Agricultural Farm Ltd 


OXYGEN MANUFACTURERS 
1 Asiatic Oxjgen & Acetylene Company Ltd 


ROPE MANUFACTURERS 
1 W H Horton & Co Ltd 


1 Hanuman Jute Press 

2 Bengal Jute Presa 

3 New Indw Jute Press 

4 Atlas A Union Jute P 


1 Hindustlian Mercantile Bank Ltd 
SOAP MANUFACTURERS 
1 Asiatic Soap Companj 

MISCELLANEOUS CONCERNS 

1 Hanuman Estates Ltd 

2 Asiatic Food Products 


8, DALHOOSIE SQUARE EAST. CALCUTTA 1 (INDIA). 

Telephones OTice Bank CS33 (6 lines) 

Residence B B 61 64 and Grams and Cables “ HEMPBALER ” 


66 
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JODHPUR COMMERCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 

fliicorjmroletl in Jmdipitr Slolc, tioli.Iil} o/ the Memhera is LimUnl) 
11E4D OVFlCE i Jalori Gale, JODHPUR. 


authorised CAl’ITAL 

, R«. 

2,00,00,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 

. Rs. 

1,00,00,000 

paid-up capital 

R*. 

50,00,000 

RESERVE FUND 

.. Rs. 

6,00,000 



I BANK'S OFFICE : 

MARWAR Jalori Gate, Jodhpur, Ghas Mand*, Jodhpur, Khejarla House, Jodhpur, Kuchaman City, 

1 Nagaur , Merta City , Pah ; Rani and Bartncr BOMBAY 207, Kalbadevi Road , 53, Tamarind Lane, 
i Fort; 118 122, Kaai Syed Street, Mandvi, Municipal Building, Bhnvndi (District lliana) , JarabhaL Naka, 

I Thana and Shivaji Chowk, K^yan. SECUNDERABAD 6609 Kingsway AHMEDABAD Maskati 
1 Market CALCUTTA 1/1 A, Mission Row and 195/1, Hanson Road MADRAS 26, Govmdappa Naick Street 

board of DIRECTORS: 

Xarayftulai BatisilaU Eoqr., Clioirmfin. 

MUKUNDLAL BANSILAL. Esqr Rai Saheb SHAH GOVERDHANLAL KABRA 

CHIRANJILAL BAJORIA. Esqr GAJADHAR SOMANI, Esqr 

I RAMNATH KASTURCHAND DAGA, Esqr ONKARMAL KHATTAN, Esqr 

' GOVERDHANLAL BANSILAL, Esqr Rai Saheb TOLARAM SARAOGI 

GOKALCHAND MORARKA, Esqr Capt Rai Bahadur Sir BHAGCHAND SONI, Kt , OB E 

I Mr. C. H. DKaiiiK Wflnuger. 

FUTXY equipped FOR MODERN B INKING 
ALL TYPES or RANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 






U. P. HAND LOOM FABRICS 


Ensures Durability. 

FABRICS for aU uses 

Affords MASS 

Beautiful Sarees, Suitings, 
Turkish and Olber Towels 


OfTers Unluuiled 

7,00,000 workers in 

Variety in 

DESIGNS 

Furnishings, Curtains 

U.P, Villages alone. 

and 

Calico Pnnis 

Increases NATIONAL 
WEALTH 

COLOUR SCHEMES 

FAMOUS all over the World 

Brings PROSPERiry 
to the POOR. 


For F iirtlipr PorliViilors P/ense irrite /p s— - 

GOVERNMENT U. P. HANDICRAFTS 

Horraijumj, lAICKND'Tv 

N iMl ShoH-roonis nt Liickimw (Iho), Afrra, Allnlialiad, Deliru Dun, Meerut & Naiiiilal 








PORTLAND 
CEMENT 

SOUMDWESS 

SYRENOYH 

SY/IBILIYY 


r/vr 

INDIA CEMENTS 

L. I M I T E D 

F/tmiryiMmmMmvm dt. i 
mpj/m'Mla.’sitm iine ifACH.MADiMsj^i 
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ESTABLISHED 18S2 


HEATLY 


(lECOnPOBATED Df ENGLAND) 


’Mill ng anti Grinding machine*: 

Cenoral p irp sc and tool room latl e^ 
Dolt nnd Nut tnnking machinerj 
N crPcal and Rad al Drills 
Gear generating and hnbl ing machines 
Power presses 

Sinp ng and Slotting mad ncs 


1\ontI working machmer> 

Bobbin and Shuttle making madiiners 
Industrial Lubrication Fquipmcnt 
Commercial Injector 
Anil friction and >Vhilc metals 
Air CompiessttTS 
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PRODUCTION ’ 
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Our MiUs, which are the largest in India, are very old in the history of paper 
making in this country. They are equipped with up-to-date machinery for the 
manufacture of superior quality WRITINGS, PRINTINGS M.F. & S.C., LEDGERS 
and other varieties of paper for all purposes and these are marketed under the 
well known Trade marks ‘ELEPHANT’, ‘TIGER’ and ‘BAMBOO’, Insist on 
these brands for quality work and if you are unable to obtain your requirements 
from your dealer please contact us or Phone 309QI. 

★ 

THE INDIAN PAPER SALES ASSOCIATION (BOMBAY) 

Forbes BuiMing, Home Streel, Bombay 1. 

★ 

Rfipreaenting : 

THE TITAGHUR PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. (CALCUTTA) 
THE BENGAL PAPER MILL CO. LTD. (CALCUTTA) 
THE INDIA PAPER PULP CO. LTD. (CALCUTTA) 




FtnniCS and textile arc niadr In an 

^uDra-mnilnrn inill under expert supervixinn Irnin 
only ln«? moHt carefully seleetPd materials. Tho> 
rrnro^ent (he latest advances in design and nualitv 
and w»II RWe enduring satisfaction. * ^ 

While it is possible to buy cheaper goods than 
ours, we are confident there are none less expensive. 


i*«f(S.DMOTlES. Twins. 
OtllLS • OUSTMS . Ttf/TS. 
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'^tllS eJolh Jias i ‘ plus factor ’—»omellnng ^luch iln. 

iingiiisli^ It from am ollirr clolli, soniclliing that means 
longer near and preoler \alnc for oerv aniin spent on il 


'lou can onl} find tim ‘ plu«>factor * (tv v^esring the clotU 
—tar lU c««eolial mpredient is invisible Tins ingcediriil is 
the mle«st»c ce^earcli, the unique experience, beliinil c^cr^ 
)ar(I of clntb lliat ronies from the Riirkiiipliam & Carnatic ^IilU 
— llio re^carrli and experience that lia\e made tlic name of 
lUickingliam & Carnatic faniau* as tbc leodiitg manufacturers 
of ipialili clotlis in India 



THE BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Managing Agnail BINNY & CO. (MADRASI I.IMITED 


THE 

COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
OF INDIA TODAY 


T he t«o basic requirements of human beings arc food 
and clothing — food coming first and clothing next 
Clothing therefore, forms an essentia] part of consumer s 
goods and is indispensable for human existence in a civilized 
soacty This could not have been true m primeval ages 
when people Used on leaves and barhs of trees but in the 
present times clothing has assumed a great importance 
and has become absolutely essential for human life llic 
importance of the Cotton Textile Industry n therefore 
obvious to all 

Prewinl Po’^itiou 

Unfortunately the position of the Cotton Textile Indus 
try of our country is not \cr) encouraging today In 1939 
the consumption of cloth per capita ivas 
about lil )ards taking into a count the 
cloth produced in the country (mill 
made handloom and khadi) and the 
cloth imported from foreign countries 
Now, in 1950 that is after a long span 
of a decade including the period of the 
second World War the cloth available to 
our counfrvmcn uould hardlv exceed 
14 yards per head The figure is mclu 
sue of tlic home production as uell as foreign imports As 
the amount of consumption of cloth vanes from place to 
place there being more consumption in industrial areas and 
less in other areas we can have an idea of the total aiail 
ability of cloth only on the basis of per capita consumption 
of cloth I liavc therefore quoted the per capita figures of 
consumption to enable the readers to form an nlca of the 
total amount of cloth aiailable to our people 

—And Probleins 

It IS true that the per capita figure of doth available in our 
countri toilay is very low and needs substantial impro c 
ment to make our countrymen happier in the matter 
consumer s goods Hence to increase the pnxloction of 
cloth IS a problem of outstanding importance Pcr^ialh 
I feel that there is sufficient scope for the uplift of the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry and the number of Cotton 
Textile Mills in the country can be gradually increased 
thus creating opportunities for more and more employmenr 
UnfonunatcK on account of the partition which has placed 


a large area of cotton cultivation m the hands of Pakistan, 
our country is faced with acute shortage of cotton The 
scarcity of cotton has brought about considerable rise in its 
price which in turn has enhanced the cost of production of 
cloth To my mind the solution of the problem of our Cot 
ton Textile Industry lies m the solution of the following 
three problems — 

(i) Production of more cloth 
(11) Production of more cloth at a cheaper pnee 
(ill) Production of more cotton 

SuggeMid Solutions 

These problems have pt to be tackled and tackled sue 
cessfullv In order to have more production the textile 
workers will have to put m harder work 
and increase their productivity Without 
increasing the productivity 'cvcl the solu 
non of the first problem viz more pro- 
duction of cloth would be an idle dream 
It is equally important for ra sing cloth 
production and bringing down its prices 
that more and more cotton ih produced in 
the fields and is made available to the in 
dustry at a cheaper price because so long 
as there is shortage of cotton shortage of clotli will continue 
and scarcity of cloth is boun 1 to raise its price level In 
view of the acute shorligc of raw materia) there is nn in 
creasing demand for Indian cotton The problem of how to 
meet this demand is to be tackled scientifically and speedily, 
olhcnvisc we will have to continue faang the present dim 
cuhies for many years to come 

Inerea<‘iDg Cotton Cultivation 
To my mind one of the most important means to solve 
Uk problem is to increase the area under cultivation of 
cotton of improved vaneties suitable to spin above 20s counts 
as far as practicable The agriculturists must be provided 
with such cotton seeds and manure as may improve the 
vanciy of cotton and increase the yield per acre to the maxi 
mum extent For this purpose the Agncuhure Ministries of 
the Centre and the States will haie to co-ordinate their 
efforts and find out ways and means whereby the outturn 
per acre may be increased so as to meet the requiremeno 
of the country 1 feel that even with the present area 
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cotton ctiluvation the country can produce the 
amount of cotton p^o^^dcd the ^icld per aac is raised This 
matter, therefore, needs first pnoni> in the viorkuic 
programme of the Agncuhurc Ministries of the Centre and 
the*Statcs Tlie Gosernment have to launch a Mgorous 
campaign in this connection and intcnsif) the research "orL 
for increasing the )icld without going into the botheration 
of increasing the present acreage I am of opinion that if 
honest and sincere efforts arc made to achicsc this object, 
the country can produce at least as much cotton as is neces 
sar) for the time being to meet her present rcijuircments of 
about 13J4 to 14^1 )ards per head If ncccssarj attention 
1$ not paid to improsc the vanet) of cotton and if the pre 
sent jicld is allowed to continue to be low as it is now, I 
firmly feel that cloth production will dwindle down further 
and bring m more misery to the consumcn 

The Problem of Labour 
The labour problem too cannot be ignored It ts true 
that the wages of the textile workers in general haic const 
derablj increased out of all proportions to the increase in 
the productivity of labour Cut I would hardly share the 
view that a tcchrucian should get less than w hat he is getting 
today, provided of course he produces more and more 
There are two alternatiscs to produce more cloth at cheaper 
price One is ' rationalisation ' and the other is ‘ reduction 
m the wage level’ I-ooLing to the present c<Jndinon> I 
would prcAr the former alternative to the Utter t am fully 
convinced that rationalisation would go a long way to solve 
our problem Rationalisation if worked on sound lines 
would reduce the cost of production and thereby the pnee 
of cotton cloth A reduction in the price level would incvi 
tably raise the demand of cloth , ana to meet this demand 
more mills would come into existence which would create a 
vast field for employment. In order that the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry may retain good techniaans, the altcfnaine 
of * rationalisation ’ must be given the fim pnomy and that 


of ‘reduction m wages ’ may be mien the second place. 
Looking to the present economy of the country I fee) tlut we 
must adopt ways and means to secure increasing demand 
of cloth for the home market as well as from abroad U is 
only then that the Cotton Textile Industry of the rountri 
can nourish 

Export Markets 

As already stated, produaion of more cotton in the corni 
try B the prime need of the hour. If the country is unable 
to produce Its own cotton to meet her requirements, she 
will have to go in for foreign imports and wall haic to export 
same cloth manufactured from the imported cotton The 
cloth manufactured out of the imported cotton can be ex 
ported to foreign countries only if it competes favourably 
with the cloth manufactured in other countnes of the world 
bkcUSA UK and Japan The country will have tosee 
that the Cotton Textile Industry docs not only meet her in 
ternal demand but is also in a position to make appreciable 
exports of cloth to foreign countnes so that she may earn 
some exchange in terms of Sterling and DoUar» which are 
so cssentul to build up her economy in the international 
market 

Mill Slore- 

In addition to the above, the Indian Cotton Textile Indus 
try has other difficulties too The industry has to depend 
on foreign countries for most of its requirements of stores 
Although some of the articles of stores arc being manufac 
tured in ihc country itself yet many of the important items 
such as bobbins, spare parts, beltings, electrical fittings, etc 
are more or less the monopoly of foreign markets It is, 
therefore, necessary that arrangements are made for manu 
factunng as many articles of stores in the couniTj itself as 
could be possible, otherwise the industry will staric for want 
of such articles of stores and will remain m the hands of 
foreign markets 


MILL CLOTH 

If hitui ijiun and han I woven khaJi v^fectHer cowon wool or wlL is to b* ihc orU*r of ihe Jay, 
what IS the place of mill cloth in ih* naiionil econoirijr is the cjo*5iion often askeJ JE milUotis of villa 
peri couM rcLeu* uiul rstand anj ole up the message of ih* spinruni, wh- 1 tndav I know that there is 
no room for null ckih whether hreii;n or Indian to our dom-stic eeonoinv anti that the nation will 
be all the better for i« entire tbvaf^iraiKC 

This siairmcnc has n< thing to vsitb madiinery or vvith th“ propaganda for boyco t of forcicn 
tlotb It ss pnrely and sjmj^v a qutstwwi of th* eeononne conJiUonv of ih* Indian masses 

ilut unless PrvAsJenve comes 10 lb* rewue and miraculously and tmrn-Jiately drives the mass-s to 
the tpnning w heel as to a haven < ( tefojte ibe Indian miUs irwsw eonunue to svippltTnrnt the Vhadi manu 
facture for a few jearj to come it any rate It is devoutly to be wj>hed that a successful appeal could 
b* nude to the j.rcai milhivsners to regard the mill industry as a national trust and that tnev should 
realis' itt prop-r pljkC The miHownm cannot wish to make monev at th' expense of the ma's*s They 
should on the contrary nsov’cl their business in Vcepn|; snih the national rcnuirem nts anti vvipe out the 
reptoach that was jusd> Itstl'eJ apinw ibtm dunng the B-n^l Panition agitation Fven now com 
plaints continue to cxmi- fn>ns Cakuita an I cls-vshere that InJun rodU are thst^mg for their dhoiies more 
than Ma/ivliester although their vihoues are ynfwior to the Manchest-r oneu If the informatioti is correct. 
It I* highly unpatriotic an 1 sorh a policy of crab is likely to slinuge both the cause and the country’ 
Xt ih* moment when the coontn is gmng through the travail of a new birth, surely it is wicked to 
tKitgc inudinale pnees an 1 thuv not ncreJv to stand aloof from the ropuhr movement but aciuallv to be 
callouslv m hiTcrent to « ^ 

M\>1\TM\ GXNDHI 
\ouflg India 
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The Role 

of the Cotton Textile Industry 
In India’s Foreign Trade 


B> C C. DESAI, I.C.S., 

Secretary, Ministry of Commerce Government of In4>a 

T he Indian textile industry today is called upon to play a 
role in the country’s international trade which >s far 
beyond what was ever dreamt of even b) the farsighted 

P ioneers who laid the foundatfons of this great industry 
or until only a couple of years ago the ambition of th« 
industry was to make India self suffiaent in cloth and «nde 
pendent of imported supplies Throughout her past history, 
India has been a net importer of cotton textiles on a very 
substantial scale About 1858 our imports from Great 
Britain of both cloth and wm constituted one third to one 
half of our total imports from abroad and by 1913 i 4 
had reached a peak figure of 3,000 million yards which was 
aji times the indigenous production During the first 
World War and the inter war period there was a steady 
development of the industry, the number of mills increasing 
from 273 in 1913 14 to 389 in 193839 Nevertheless, 
the output of Indian mills was not enough to satisfy iiiternal 
requirements, the contribution of the Indian production to 
domestic consumption being roughly estimated at 65®{. It 
was small wonder therefore that the textile industry con 
centrated more on eliminating competition from foreign 
cloth w ithin the country than on captunng overseas markets 

To say this is not to suggest that India was not exporUng 
any piccegoods before the second World War ? 

something like 200 million yards of Indian picccgoods had 
already begun to find a market m neighbouring countries 
before the outbreak of the second World War The war 
gave a further stimulus to the industry and the export icadc 
Under the impetus of war orders from allied goverjimcnts 
and changes in the world trade in piecegoods, production 
of cloth and yarn m India steadily increased year by year 
from 193839 and reached a record figure in 1943 44 
Total production of yarn increased by about 29 
from 1^032 million lbs in 193 ^ 3 *^ u 

million lbs m 1943 44 and that of cloth 
14 per cent from 4269 3 to 4870 7 mAhon yarAs Auimg'** 
same period Though there was a slight decline thcfcaricr, 
the production was always maintained at a level substantially 
higher than the pre war level 


This increase in production combined with control and 
rationing of cloth in the country, contributed to an expan 
Sion of our exports which increased almost phenomenally 
from 177 million yards in 1938 39 to 771 million yards in 
1921 42 and 819 million yards in 1942 43 which was the 
year for production as well as exports This expan 
Sion bad been nelped by the concentration of U K on the 
development of war industries which not only reduced 
India $ imports but also enabled her to increase her exports 
to markets in the Middle East countries and East and South 
Africa where British compcution was keenly felt Simi 
larly die outbreak of War with Japan completely eliminated 
India’s important rival m Ceylon and the South East Asian 
countries, and India was thus almost the sole supplier of 
cotton textiles from Middle East to Far East In 1938 39 
Burma was our chief consumer, exports to that country 
amounting to Rs 24 crores m value Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, Nigeria, Iraq, and Mauritius and Dependencies 
came next, but their total offtake was less than 2 crores 
In the peak year 1942 43, Australia was the largest consu 
mer with a total of! take of nearly Rs 7 crores, Iraq took the 
second place with over 4 crores vihile Ceylon, Aden and 
Depcndcnciw, Iran, Kenya Colony, each took Indian textiles 
worth between 2 to 3 crores of rupees Six other countries 
imported cl<«h to the tunc of over a crorc of rupees each 

After the peak figure attained during the war, there was 
a gradual decline in exports owing partly to increased inter 
nal consumption due to relaxation of control and partly 
to greater competition from other produang countries Our 
exports in 1946 47 amounted to nearly 25 crores and were 
35 % below the peak exports in 194243 There v\as a 
further decline of Rs 7 crores in the following year when 
the total exports were about half the record figure In the 
year 194849 the downward trend continued, although 
owing to emergence of Pakistan as a foreign market the 
Vcmvnts ^ wa’i tspos'i-s mc'roi'iT/g 

higher This however did not by any means indicate a 
recovery since the consumption of Pakistan was previously 
a part of interna) consumption and so far as other countr]'’s 
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were concerned, the actual export during 194® 
about half the total quota of 300 million \ards jet aside for 
the purpose 

A mere decline in the volume of exports would not have 
been a source of worr) if India’s balance of trade position 
had been comfortable and if the fall in exports had meant 
an increase in internal consumption which the country could 
afford In actual fact, the full effects of the partiuon on 
the textile industry as well as the country s overall economy 
began to be realised only towards the ^ginning of I 949 
The outstanding effects were that m general India s over 
all balance of trade position had worsened and one of the 
main reasons for this was that instearl of being a net and 
substantial exporter of raw cotton, India had become an 
important importer It became clear that the volume of 
imports of cotton required to keep the textile industry in full 
prwuction could only be financed in terras of foreign ex 
change if there were substantial exports of cotton textiles 
taking place at the same time It also became evident that 
with the partition of the country the textile industry had 
lost from Its internal market a substantial consuming area, 
thus resulting in a surplus capaaty, which must m its own 
interest find an export market either in Pakistan or else 
where The maintenance of production and employment 
in the industry not only needed the import of raw cotton 
but also an ex^rt market for its product 

Witli this realisation, which coincided with the emergence 
of an overall adverse balance of trade came a concerted 
effort in which the Government, the industry, and the trade 
all played their respective parts for the development of 
India’s export trade in cotton piecesoods The export duty 
on cotton piecegoods was removed Quota restrictions on 
the volume of exports were abolished Price control over 
exports to all destinations was reimposed Meanwhile the 
Export Promotion Committee after examining competent 
witnesses recommended that India can afford to, and indeed 
must, export 800 million jards of cotron piecegoods 
annually The target was accepted by Governtncnl and it 
IS satisfactory to note that the monthly volume of exports by 
the end of 1949 doubled in comparison with the export 
in the middle of 1949 and reached a figure which gives 
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room to hope that the figure of 800 million yards annually 
would be a^ievcd The only feature m this export boom in 
cotton piecegoods which may be said to be unhealthy is 
the fact that all the export is not of finished goods directly 
intendfrl for consumption in importing countries, but it in 
eludes a certain portion of unfinished cloth which goes to 
Manchester for being processed further and re-exported to 
odier countries The industry should really take credit for 
export of finished goods and should modernise its machinery 
so that the export is limited to fimshed goods and does not 
extend to grey cloth There is reason to believe that the 
industry a{^rcaatcs this point and is taking steps to meet it 

That however is not the end of the story We enter the 
year 1950 with grave anxieties regarding the adequacy of 
the. supply of raw cotton without which our production 
cannot be sustained Government arc determined that the 
shortage during the year shall be made up by imports for 
which we are able to release foreign exchange on account 
and only on account of the excellent showing of our export 
trade m piecegoods which has received a further hlhp from 
devaluation Nevertheless Government cannot with equa 
nimity face the prospect of maintaining the present level of 
cotton imports year after year Measures to step up the 
cultivation of cotton have therefore assumed an importance 
and an urgency which had not earlier been foreseen 

The objective of every vvcil wisher of the textile industry 
can m the circumstances as they are today be but one The 
industry must make the maximum possible contribution to 
tbc country s foreign exchange resources, while at the same 
time the standard of living of the pctysle of India should 
continue to rise enabling them to affortj a larger yardage of 
cloth pfr capita than in the past If this twin objective is 
to be achieved, the industry must work to the utmo't limit 
of Its capacity providing employment on as large a scale as 
possible, giving wages which will be high because of better 
productivity, relying increasingly, and if possible exclusively, 
on cotton grown in India providing enough cloth for inter 
nal needs and yet keep the export markets now embraong 
counuics far and near from Canada to Hone Kon? and 
from Sweden to New Zealand 


SWADESHI 

Nbhainu GanJhi JHinrd Swadnbi as that spine tn us which reunct; us u the u e and % met: 
o( our immeduCe surroundings to the nclusion of the more remote It is necessary 10 attend to the 
primary physical needs of man stHl sausfy them hy the us* only of things that are produced by himself 
or his immediate n*ighbouf 5 The primary needs ate food. Aouiing and shelter \Ve ha»e not lost 
aUogeiher ihe atv of ptovwhig anti producing our own food alihwgh we are steadily losing that also 
We us-d not only w be self sufficteni the cnauer of clothing but were able also to picduce a large 
quantiti /or sale and export lo ocher counincs A house cannot he emported from elsewhere and man 
hai 10 build himself one but ihe snaicruls of which it is made may not Swadeshi in the above <ense 
The greatest inroad on true Swadeshi has been made in the matter of our ciothing and it was therefore 
natural that this aspect shoul 1 have come hrst of all under Gandhi;i s observation and spurred him on to a 
s udj of the causes of the ruin of whai u-as at one time not only the means of «upply of a primary re-d 
but aUo a means of attracting vs-eahh from elsewhere besides b^ng a fine art which ettoned the admira 
lion of p ople of a\' countries wiih which we had commerce from the earliest times of which anv histo- 
rical revord tv avaibW- ’ 

DR R\JEMJRA PRAS\D 
in an introduction to 
“Economics of Khadi 

' Niv)ivan Press Ahmedabad 
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INDIA’S TARIFF POLICY 


By D. L. MAZUMDAB, ICS, 

Member Secrelar}, Indian Fiscal Commission 


T ill the beginning of Worltl War II the Indian Tariff 
polic) was moulded by three different sets of influ 
cnccs, VIZ 

(i) the early liberal tradition which it had inherited 
from the British trade policy of the second half 
of the igth century, a tradition «hich persisted 
in this country with almost undiminishcd vigtior 
till the end of the First World War 
(ii) the policy of discriminating protection formu 
latcd by the Indian Fiscal Commission of 1921 
22 and accepted by Goicrnment of India in 
1923, 

(m) the commitments arising out of the system of 
Imperial Preference in the first quirter of the cen 
tury, and subsequently out of the Ottawa Agree 
ment of 1932 and otner international agreements 
which affected India by reason of her membership 
of the Bntish Commonwealth 
Consistent with its early free trade bias, the Indian tanff 
structure was essentially a source of rcicnue till t923 when 
the policy of discriminating protection w as adopted by the 
Government of India Since tlicn it has acquired, m parts, 
some slightly protective bias The present tariff structure 
IS briefly as follows 
Import side 

(a) Revenue Duties— Standard and Preferential rales 
of duty 

(&) Protective Duties — Standard and Preferential 
rates of duty 

(c) Special rates for Burma 


Export side 

Export duties arc generally levied only for revenue pur 

E oscs Till the recent devaluation of the rupee, in Septem 

:r 1949, there were export duties on six items vi2 ncc, 
jute — ^raw and manufactured, raw cotton tea, manganese 
ore, cigarettes, cigars and cheroots The rates were a cr 
aJ valorem or specific, but there were a few ca«s of com 
bination of these forms of tariff and of tariff valuations 


Immediately after devaluation an Export DulJ« 
(Emergency Provisions) Ordinance 1949. was prorflulgai 
cd which empowered Government to levy export duties on 
coal iron and steel oilseeds vegetable oils, vegetable 
ducts, shellac and unmanufactured tobacco Und-r tnis 
Ordinance Government has levied export duUcs on 
and steel, mustard oil and on black pepper The eW$ ^ 
export duty on hessians has also been raised from ns 
to Rs 3x0 per ton Thew. uw duties and the enhana 
ment of the duty on hessians fall outside the tradi o 


e ihose o£ ihe aulhor »n<i " 


course of tariff changes, and represent an item m India s 
economic defence strategy designed to safeguard her eco 
nomy against the sudden dislocation caused by the devalua 
lion of the rupee and the contrary currency policy pursued 
by Pakistan As the Hon blc the Commerce Minister of 
llic Government of India observed in course of the debate 
oa ditvaluatum. tn the Indian Parhainent ‘ An Ordinance 
has been issued authorising the Government to impose 
export duties on various commodities The object is to 
prevent a speculative nsc in prices and also to ensure that 
if an increase in rupee prices of export commodities is 
inevitable the element of the increase comes to the exchequer 
and docs not inflate profits wages, etc A further object 
IS that when both the demand and supply of tlic commodity 
IS inelastic we should not suffer a loss in foreign exchange 
on account of the cheaping of our product 

Early History 

As has been already said till 1933 the Indian Tanff sys 
tem was essentially a revenue yieldcr and us structure was 
also comparatively simple Almost all articles of import 
liable to duly were subjected to one of the three rates— 2 j 4 
per cent, low rale, 10 per cent general rate and 30 per cent, 
luxury rate 

In the early days of Bntish rule, export duties were also 
considered almost exclusively as a source of revenue and 
most of the articles on the export list were subjected to low 
rates of duty Their injurious effects on trade were, how 
ever, soon realised and m 1880, export duties on all acticlcs 
except rice were removed During the First World War, 
revenue considerations again necessitated the imposition of 
export duties on some selected articles — the two first selected 
being 

(i) )Utc, both raw and manufactured, 

(11) tea 

The only departure from this general policy as regards ex 
port duties was made m 1918 when an ad talorem duty of 
*5% levied on the exports of hides and skins for the 
protection of the indigenous tanning industry This duty 
was, however, reduced to 5% in 1923, thus losing its pro 
tcctivc character and was finally abolished in 1934 35 

The Beginnings of a Protective Tariff 

The second stage m the evolution of India s tariff policy 
was registered by the promulgation of the fiscal autonomy 
convcntionin 1919 In deference to the strong public opinion 
expressed on this subject the U K Government decided to 
grant fiscal autonomy to India and directed the Secretary 
of State for India to avoid, as far as possible, interference in 
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^1 cases relating to the fiscal policy of India in «hich the 
Gosernment of India and its Lcgulature is ere in agreement 
His intenention when it did take place, was to fit limited 
to safcMrdmg the international obligations of the Empire 
Si r “"“Scents within the Empire to which His 
Ml £2, , Pny This was a fundamen 

carfce, f ' P"’?™"™!') colonial ’ attitude of 

earlier ) ears, when fiscal policy was regarded as the ptimarv 

sXoW low tu. greater changes S 

.cfd»rp^&;“^■^:a'f:f^rtr^ 

enquny laning mer ^ ™ar.' ^ 0 *™" meommtdL" 
Ihat the Gosernment of India should adopt a uXv „f 

SdT used £T"'™ “ '"'’■S'"™' and tiifls 

mdulfry^o'^^ estrhhATt'”' '"•* '' 

(0 It possessed natural advantages 

tm’ion °sM?hon'r"'“">' 
petition vsithout protection 

Si3fp->;=E= 

»c function^, “ould hj 'XU ' 

mm 

mmended that no geS^ral si slim f 7 ’ ^n’misnon 
■Id be introduced ta „rf)J ? '"’P™-' Preference 

‘kr of commodities migh/be imiLfd'" u" i’ 
of the Legislature if rL m , '"Pnrrd ssich the appro 
inished the protection 
preference L not iniolJe on^balanc'^'"" 
omic loss to India balance any appreciable 


mendaimm of the Boards and protection ssas denied to tie 
mdostnes concerned Under this scheme the Xm. 
i^ostiics ishich received protection were iron 00 ^ 51 ™ 
cotton textiles, sugar, paper, matches and sericulture TmS 
anomalies „cre also corrected m a few cases on the reerm 
m^dation of the Tariff Boards Government accepted the 
rramracndation of the Fiscal Commission that export duties 

their Xbnlen which Mossed in 

a discX , “■* ’539 laid the foundations of 

St, “aTurf ““"Ty and con 

™h„,„t' f™"” tK basic free trade 

discussed in the follossin| mcpS“' '"'’"'"ocs arc bnefl, 


Imperml Preference 


■ ireierence 

Preference Mr°932*^'*"on°w7o?r'"^^' 

'93T. lower du?cj on UnSST* J923 and 

j^«ed on similar goods^Sf forS^ 

The articles which received nif ® imposed 

textiles In both ca?« 

•o be justified in the intcrest1'5TnX’°" 


• ^‘“crests or Jndia 

- a Great Depression 

abnormal Importations /r„ ’be 

the HortirulS Pmdom r* Aet/rpjtfand 

Act, t932, most ot the aru£”'"*'"'l'j^“'°"“ I>mies) 
Ktngdom sserc subjected to incr'"’^a"^’^ United 

the result that the United kS 
reeiproeate the concert on> „ ® a >» 

As .he United K?^^"om“ Emp,re‘^countr,es 

tt ssas no longer the nucstion of tLt lS“' ”"*1' 
loinmg the general scLme of W . o “r "> gam by 
she sMd roVe by standing auT? b 5 wha{ 

®/ Ibdia from a common pr^crcnii I™"' ” ^he exclusion 
the United Kingdom Dmimo,?.' /'“g'’"'™ including 
have been a senous matter for thTmo^' Colonies would 
declining trade, increasing resmri,„„ j ”r “ '™' <>f 
hets India, therefore, deetdeX ", ’'’""'“"g mar 

svtth the United Kingdom and hr n “JV Agreement 
Agreement ssas s.gne^d i„ Augus'^^ '^”g<i<>m India 

Agreement provided for the cSlir r °"™“ The 

on a large number of cornrnoiftiM'.m^ preference of 10% 
the Umted kingdom in exchange ’1'”° ^rom 

mrased by her for her exXfo ’m “" cessions 

T'’' Aparmettt was raiifSIiy tht' m""' 1*'"’®“'°"’ 
Assembr, m November ,932 orL,,o' p ‘^r“ 
three jieats When the renew afof h A ^ “ P"'“< <>’ 

Wore the Assembly i„ ,9,5 , “me up 

Goseramcm. howeir, decided o ™^ "I "rmmaliou 

as purely mtcnmmeiurc nil a new ' Agreement 
at bnweenthetstu countries AM ""'“I 

-™«h,chagasVpfer:^^Sm1d?m 


he Gosernment of India accented th^ m, 

'Fc^Li':;^r3™Xc'"hc„Vh°'f7”~ 

■rnmem of Indu has f P°^“^ 

recommended b) the^scarSmrT”^' 

ancm TanfT Boirrl i.,. Commission Though a 

'dual mdustnes for protcc'tin claims of 

L constilulcd for tfem X,”"' "“'"cd by Tanff 

TariK'Jdrs;"!^^'''™ 

-rw“scsOosrr„„e„TLr^X:,h''hrS 
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was brought down to about twenty while the United king 
dom agreed to extend concessions on almost all articles 
which enjoyed concession as a result of the Ottawa Agree 
ment Tills agreement is still m force 

Wnr and Tariffs 

The outbreak of World War II introduced some ennrcly 
new factors into India’s trade and industry These facton 
arc still operatise and will m all probability profoundly in 
fluence not only the relative position of tariffs tis-a m other 
ty^KS of positive regulation and control in the dcNelopment 
of India s trade and industry but also people’s ideas about 
the future struaure and working of Indies trade and in 
dustry During the War, controls oscr imports and cxjsorts 
were introduced on almost all articles and the preferential 
and protective tariffs lost much of their importance Tlic 
increasing shortage of goods and the requirements of |^lobal 
war strategy led to the establishment of many new mdus 
tries in India albcu on a small stale and called for direct 
State assistance in increasing measure In order to 
encourage these industries as early is 19^0 Government 
assured the industrialists that industries started during the 
war would be given adequate protection from foreign com 
petition, as and when necessary provided they were orga 
ntsed on sound lines No such protection was of course 
needed during the war but Government recognised that the 
provision of assistance to or protection of such industries 
was likely to assume a measure of urgency dunng the period 
of transition from war to peace md one of their major 
problems during the postwar years was to give form and 
content to their war time assurance 

Pont war Tariff Policv 

In their first statement of Industrial Policy issued m April 
1945 the Government of India laid down the following 
objectives — 

(i) to increase the national wealth by the maximum 
exploitation of country s resources, 

(11) to make the country better prepared for defence 
and 

(ill) to provide a high and stable level of employment 

As one of the measures to achieve this ensl Government 
decided to ukc positive steps to encourage and promote the 
rapid industrialisation of die country to the fullest extent 
possible Pending the formulation of a tariff policy, ippro- 
nriatc to this need. Government appointed a Tanff Foard 
tor a period of two years to investigate and recommend intc 
rim relief to wirtimc industries The conditions offered 
were briefly as follows — 

(1) that the industry was established and conducted 
on sound business lines and 
(w) (0) that having regard to the economic and 
natural advantages enjoyed by the industry 
and Its actual or probable cost it was likely, 
within a reasonable time, to develop suflici 
cntly to be able to carry on successfully with 
protection or State assistance 
or 

(^) that It was an industry to which it was dcsir 
able in the national interest to grant {^otce 
tion or assistance and the probable cost of such 
protection or assistance to the community was 
not excessive 


The Board was not to recommend protection for a pcnoil 
exceeding three years 

The total number of eases referred to the Tanff Ikiard 
was 49 Within a period of 18 months it reported on 42 
cases including four cases of industncs which were protected 
before the war and whose claims for continuance of protec 
tion the Board was asked to examine On the basis of the 
Boards recommendations about 30 industnes were grantctl 
protection In November 1947, the Poanl was rcconsti 
tuted for another period of three years with the following 
functions 

(i) to report to Government, as and when required 
on the factors that lead to increase m the cost of 
production of Indnn manufactured goods as 
against imported articles, and 
(it) to advise Government as and when required on 
measures whereby interna! production might be 
secured on the most economical basis 

According to a Resolution issued on the 6th August 1948 
the Board was also authorised to conduct enquiries as and 
when necessary on the effect of protective duties or otlicr 
means of assistance granted and advise Government on the 
necessity or otherwise of modifying the protection or assis 
tance already granicd 

Gonrrnl Aprceincnl on rariffw one! Trndr 
and irnvnnn Cliirtrr 

The protectionist trend in India s tariff policy, which was 
halted t»y the wartime controls and regulations and the 
relatively minor role conceived for tariffs in the context 
of these new forms of wartime and postwar regulatory 
measures encountered some further opposition from the 
deliberations of a senes of conferences on Trade and 
Employment held under the auspices of the United Nations 
in London Geneva and Havana 

In 1946, India was rnvited to the Preparatory Com 
miitec of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment held in London to discuss the American 
proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Fmploy 
ment India look an active part in this and the subsc 
quent session of the Conference India was also a party 
lo the negotiations that were earned on at Geneva for the 
reduction of the general level of tariffs As a result of 
these negotiations India agreed to reduce her tariffs on 
more than sixty items and the margin of preference in i 
few eases, in exchange she rewived similar concessions from 
the other pirtinpating countnes At Havana India was a 
signatory to the final version of the Chirter although like 
the other leading countnes of the World she has not yet 
been in a position to ratify it 

Fiscal Coiiinii««inii, 1919 , and the Future Outlook 
It will be noticed from the foregoing paragraphs that 
since the Indian Fiscal Commission reporlea in 1922, there 
has been no comprehensive formulation of India s tariff 
hey The developments tlut have taken plaic since then 
VC proceeded pnmanl) on an aJ hoc basis in the liglit of 
the contextual eJunges ilut the policy encountered from 
time to lime Tlie War and us af ernuth which resulted 
in large scale changes in the pattern and composition of 
India s foreign trade and induces! equally far reaching 
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changes m the climate of opinion on trade and tariff matters, 
called for a re formulation of India’s tariff policy m the con 
text of her domestic developments of which the partition of 
the country was easily the most important and the changes 
m the -world economic situation of which the prcvailmg 
dollar shortage was the most representative symptom As 
early as 1945, the need for such a reorganisation of India’s 
tariff policy was envisaged in Government’s first statement 
of Industnal Policy The second Statement of Industrial 
Policy issued m April 1948 reiterated this need, but rt was 
not till the end of April 1949 that a Fiscal Commission 
was appointed to undertake this task. One of the major 
duties of this Commission would be to consider 

(a) the future policy which Government should adopt 
in regard to protection and assistance of industries 
and the treatment and obhgations of the industries 
which may be protected or assisted, 

(h) the machinery required to implement such policy, 
and 

(c) any other matter having a direct bearing on the cfftc 
live implementation of this policy 
Government have further directed that, in considering 
these issues, the Commission would be free to distinguish 
between short and long term aspects of the problem and 
also advise in the light of the country 5 requirements how 
far It would be desirable to undertake international obh 
gallons of the kind involved m the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade or the Charter of the International Trade 
Organisation 

The new Fiscal Commission has been at work since June 
1949 under the Chairmanship of Sir V T Knshnamachari, 
formerly Dewan of Baroda and Jaipur, who had a great 
deal to do with the economic development of the Baroda 
State in the thirties Unfortunately for the Commission, 
the general background of the country’s external economic 
relations against which it started its work has been rapidly 
changing ever since The progressive deterioration in 
India 8 balance of international payments, which had be 
come a source of anxiety to the Government of India as 
early as February 1949, and had subsequently led lo the 
imposition of severe restrictions on imports shortly after the 
appointment of the Fiscal Commission had been announced 
had not yet been appreciably arrested On the contrary, 
the gap in the country’s trading account iii-a ns the dollar 
areas widened, and the position was further worsened by the 
rapid depletion of the Commonwealth dollar reserves, m 
the maintenance of which India no less than the other 
counlnes of the sterling area had a vital interest In pur 
suance of the recommendations of the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers’ Conference held m July 1949, imports 
from hard currency areas were drastically cut down and 
the monetary ceilings laid down for imports from sterling 
and soft currency areas were further reduced Before these 
new rcstrictnc measures could work out their full effects 
on the country s balance of payments, the devaluation 
the rupee followed in Septemwr 1949 in the wake of the 
devaluation of the pound sterling, and India's external trad 
ing conditions were further complicated by the refusal erf 
Pakistan to devalue her currency The setback to the 
balance of payment position has since been subsiantiallv 


corrected, but whether the improvement will be maintained 
in the coming months remains to be seen In any case, the 
long term position as regards our international balance still 
remains a source of anxiety 

Devaluation k, however, likely to leave more permanent 
impress on the country's economy, primarily through its 
effect on India’s trade relations with non sterling area coun 
tries and the consequences of this changed trade rclattons 
on Its internal economy, for it is useful to remember that 
as many of the soft currency countries have devalued almost 
to the same extent as India, the values by itself have not 
provided widi any additional incentive to increase her ex 
ports to sterling and soft currency areas Even in respect 
of hard currency areas it is too early to attempt to assess 
the effects of devaluation on the pattern of India s foreign 
trade There arc, however, two broad generalisations 
which can be made Negatively, the advantages of devalu 
aoon should not be frittered away m a rising spiral of 
prices but should be followed up by internal disinflationary 
measures Positively, devaluation may need to be followed 
up by dehberate and purposive control of the direction and 
composition <rf her foreign trade, not merely through nega 
live measures of import and export control out perhaps also 
by more positive action like long term purchase agreements 
for primary commodities or bilateral commercial agreements 
providing for the purchase of specified quantities of each 
other’s goods In order to implement cHectivcly such post 
tivc measures of regulation and control of foreign trade it 
may be further necessary to visualize — at any rate for the 
duration of the country’s balance of payment difficulwcs — 
substantial changes m the current agency and methods of 
international trading The nature anci tempo of these 
developments will, again, depend not merely on India's 
policy m these respects, but also on the policy and the prac 
iices of the prinapal countries with which she has trading 
relations Jt is impossible at this stage to predict how these 
changes w ill cvcniuatly work out but the Fiscal Commission 
will no doubt have to take due note of these developments 
and their wrtain repercussions on the role and relative 
importance of tariffs as an instrument for the regulation and 
promotion of India’s trade and industry Devaluation not 
only alters the relative compcutive position of domestic in 
dustnes according as they cater for the export or the domestic 
fmrket, but also through its effect on import prices, alters 
the terms on which domestic and comparable foreign in 
dustnes coTvoelc with one another The supplementary 
measures which devaluation generally calls for may further 
alter the degree and pace of these competitive forces, and to 
that extent influence the course of domestic mdustna! deve 
lopmcnt While it vs difficult to forecast what the findings 
of the Commission will be on these and related issues, it 
viould seem to be clear that any longterm formulation of 
India’s tariff policy must attempt to secure as close a dynamic 
balance as possible between the progress of her mdustnah 
sation and the course of her foreign trade, consistent with 
the two fundamental objectives of India’s industrial policy, 

(a) the optimum exploitation of her natural resources 
and 

<«) Ihc atummtm of a high and stable level of 
employment 
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E nd of a hundred \cars pro\idcs a convenient pted-a 
terre for looking back and taking stock of the devc 
lopment of an induslr) and the organisers of this publication 
have therefore done vvcil in choosing the present lime for 
taking stock of the development of the textile industry In 
this particular article it is intended to assess the part played 
by Transport in assisting the textile industry to attain its 
present position during the last too years 

Role of Tnnsport in Indii-trv 
Generally spcaling, no industrial progress is possible 
without the assistance of transport Any large scale indus 
try, in order to achieve satisfactory progress, must dcjicnd 
on the av-ailability of raw materials, supply of labour, faalt 
lies for distributing its finished products and securing 
mecbsmoil equipment and m]]U stores h is thus oimou< 
that such industry is dependent at every stage on transport 
for the availability of all these factors referred to atovc 
which ensure its progress Even m European counines 
development of the various industries that have established 
themselves there has been coincident with the development 
of transport 


over 500 miles of railway s w cre constructed The growth of 
railways and roads made it possible for raw cotton to be 
earned over long distances and at comparatively cheap rates 
and thus helped the development of the textile industry It 
also accounts for the concentration of the textile industry m 
Bombay Island and round about, although there were other 
encouraging factors such as the humid climate of Bomoiy 
and the facilities of Bombay Harbour 

^ orld ar 1 and Aftrr 

In the early days of the textile industry, it was more 
spinning than weaving that was undertaken as manuficture 
of yarn was found to m more profitable The yarn manu 
factured by the textile mills in Bombay was cxjvortcd as far 
as China and ]apan But these markets were lost to Indn 
as Japan itself was making considerable industrial progress 
and looked to India more for the supply of cotton than of 
yarn In India itself the improved communications made 
« possible for the textile industry, on the one hand to secure 
Its raw matenaU more easily than before and on the other 
to cater increasingly for the home market namely India 
itself bv making use of the rail connections to distribute the 
finishca products While the development of the industry 
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Early Dxjs of the Indii«tr) 

The first textile mill though 
constructed about 1851 very near 
Bombay did not start working 
till 1854 and while a few nulls 
sprang up round Bombay within 
the few following years the in 
dustiy did not make any startling 
progress for several years One of the reasons for the slow 
progress was that the industry was dependent on foreign 
sources for its raw cotton and due to the American Civil 
^Var, the pnee of cotton had reached heights beyond the 
reach of the handloom industry and the newh started mill 
industry At that lime communications in India itself were 
m a {)oor state There were hardly any roads to speak of 
and the railway construction had only just started thanks 
to the interest taken by Lord Dalhousic in developing com 
munications in India He fully appreciated the imporunce 
of communications in bringing home to the country the 
benefits of a single rule and fighting the famines from which 
the country suffered, at intervals on account of the failure 
of tlic monsoon An experimental line was constructed 
near Calcutta in 1849 and the first railway line rn India 
joining Bombay to Thana was opened up for traffic m 1854 
Fairly good progress m Railway construction was achieved 
until 1857 when there was a set-back Tlie next to years 
however, registered a fairly rapid development and by 1870 


w as arrested to some extent 
during World War I on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining 
requisite new machincrv from 
abroad the industry cxj'cncnced 
a period of great prij«jxrrit\ 
in the tears immcthatclv folliw 
ing It Dunng this penovi 
the industry was given special freight rates and other con 
cessions for the transport of its raw mitcnal anvl its finislied 
products Thus a large number of spcnal rates for bcokini, 
cotton to tlic milling centres such ns Bombav Ahmedabad 
Kanpur, How rah Madras Coimbatore etc were mtrothiccd 
In January 1935 rates for raw cotton from Coimbatore vnd 
Tiruppur to Bombay Ahmedahad and other ncigl bouring 
milling wntres were considerably rcduccti In I937,3rcbafc 
of 20'« on freight charges was allowni on consignments of 
raw cotton full pressed booked from certain stations on the 
old NW Railway to Kanpur A certain amount of 
teUxationof packing conditions was also made m favour of 
md genous mill packet! bales of piecegoods as compared 
with importal piecegoods Certain railways allowed bene 
fit of lower rates applicable to cotton full prc*sed to cotton 
pressed to not less than 24 lbs 10 a cubic foot insteatl <f 
30 lbs 
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Woria War 11 

During World War II, there was an e'tcessnc tlcmarnlon 
Indian Railways for the movement of various categories of 
goods With a view to ensure successful prosecution ot war 
It became necessar) to regulate moicmcnts according to 
priorities Thus at the end of 1943, a pnonty list, contain 
ing nine priority classes, was introduced The mainlc 
nance of industrial production was allotted Chss V priority 
under this list and it was in this class that the mosement of 
raw materials to, and finished products from, textile mills 
w as included along with other important industries like steel 
and cement 


System of Prjonlipa 

The priontics had to be altered with the cessation of 
hosnhties and from J5th April 1947 sponsored movements 
of cotton piecegoods were giicn Class 1 (d) pnoritj while 
movement of raw materials to textile mills was placed m 
Class 2(«) priority This priority schedule was enacted as a 
result of the Railways (Transport of Goods) Act of 1947 
passed by the Central Legislature in March 1947, under 
winch priority was accorded to 99 essential items only 
Having regard to the gradual itnprovcmcm noticed m rati 
transport by the end of 1947 and tW beginning of 1948, the 
Act was amended on 2510 March t94§»,mirfji pponty list 
consisting of three classes only was brought into force for a 
year with e^ect from the 251!) March 1948 The number 
of items included in this Priority Schedule was reduced 
from 99 to>i8 so as to cover only really essential items and 
movement of piecegoods and raw materials to textile mills 
was accorded Class Tl Pnority In spite of general improve 
m.ent ui transport conditions during the year 1948, diffi 
cultics have not completely disappeared, more particularly, 
on certain individual railways and the Railway (Transport 
of Goods) Act, 1947, as amended was extended till March 
1950 While the pnority list consisting of three classes is 
still current transport conditions have improved $0 much 
on certain railways, for example El and EP Railways 
that It was found possible to dispense with this priontv 
classification and movement of goods traffic on these Rail 
ways has consequently become free In other words goods 
are accepted for despatch as soon as they are offered 

Slovenient of Cotton Texlilev 
Reference may be made here to the Cotton Textiles (Con 
trol of Movement) Order, 1946 This order was promul 
gated as a measure of rationalisation in the cotton textile 
industry m order to secure maximum production and 
distribution of textiles at approved prices It had conside 
cable repercussion on the movement of textiles The whole 
country was divided jtito a8 work^Ic zones and movement 
from one end to another was prohibited without specific 
permission from the Textile Commissioner This was done 
to ensure complete stoppage of uneconomic and unreason 
able movements Steps were, however, taken by the Tcxnlc 
Commissioner to see tnat all the requirements of each zone 
were duly provided for Permission was given to railway 
pssengers to carry, only uplo certain limits, cloth and yarn 
from one place to another as part of personal 
There were no restrictions inside the zone, however, on the 
movement of cloth and yarn by road air and sea or inland 
navigation or by goods train or as a raiUvay paral No 


such Rstnctions, were imposed on the movement, insiJe or 
outside 1 7 onc, of hantlloom cloth and varn, imported clcth 
and ready made garments, which could therefore be moved 
freely without any jicrmits This overall control by the 
Textile Commissioner greatly assisted m the rvtionaWd 
distribution of cloth to consuming centres in the country 
and ensured adequate provision to the industry of all its 
rcsjuircmcots of mdl stores, etc Cloth w as given the same 1 
preferential treatment as foodgrams m so far as its move 
mint was freed from operating restrictions wherever possi 
bk Alstv vvlicn transport conditions proved spcaally 
difficult the nilway authorities allotted ad hoc wagon 
<{uotas or even arranged for special trams for the movement 
of textiles to specified areas and dcslimtiom, in order 
to meet the demands of high pnonty traffic m textiles 




Tlic (Vkhtwal changes brought about in the country in 
August 1 V 47 i«l to a further pressing ikmand an transport 
and therefore of tightening up of movement control and 
striaer ntioning of available transport among competing 
high priiintv ilcmands In November 194S the Central 
C/overnmem concluded that instead of rationing insuihactit 
IransfKirt supph among all the competing industries certain 
key industries should be selected as of specn! imporunce 
and preferential treatment given to them to provide cent 
per cent transport for their needs The result would be that 
other industries would get proportionately less transport 
than if It vsas rationed out among all industries It was 
decided that textile cement and steel industries should be 
considered as three such basic national industries, requiring 
cent per cent fulfilment of the transport needs The targets 
of transport requirements for each of these industries arc laid 
down and phased movement programmes for each quarter 
«c screened and approved in advance, by the Standing 
Committee of the Central Board of Transport in consulta 
non with the representatives of the industries concerned and 
the rauvvays The targets are fixed on a workable and 
realistic basis after giving due weight to all the relevant 
factors such as the transport position at the moment, the rate 
ot production and quantities of output to be dislnbutcd to 
the consuming areas The actual implementation of this 
programme is carefully watched by the Committee which 
meets every fortnight This scheme was broucht into 
operation early last year and the results so far achieved show 
that the railways have implemented the undertaking in full 
In fact on several occasions the transport provision has been 
in excess of requirements and the industry concerned lias, 
at imcs, been unable to avail itself of the full faalUies pro 


The following statistics showing the actual movement of 
textiles in each quarter of 1949 will be found interesting 

Movement of Textiles m 19-19 
(m bales) 
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Koatl Transport 

After ilcscnbing the part pla)cd by the railways in help- 
ing the ilc\c!opmcnt of the textile tndmtrj, it will be 
opportune to refer to the part played by road transport jn 
rcsjwct of the textile industrs Before World War I it 
was only in large cities that a few mechanically propelled 
s chicles were used in public transport Ponderous solid 
tyred steam-dri' cn lorries took cotton from the railway goods 
depots to the mills in Bombay and later took finished cotton 
^oods to the Railway station or to the Docks for export 
This was prior to the advent of motor transport It was 
after World War 1 that motor transport made great 
strides and increased use began to be made of motor xchiclcs 
for the purpose of public transport Some idea of the in 
crease m their numbers over recent years could be had from 
the following figures 
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^atioiinIi«'ilioii of Road Transport 
The expanding network of highways and feeder roads 
nadc It possible for cotton to be moved from the fields to 
he ginning centres and from there to the mills spread all 
>vcr the country The movement of textile goods from 
mils to trading centres and even to the distant consuming 
narkets in towns and villages was faalitated by improve 
nent of road transport A reference may be made here to 
rcrtain significant developments in connection with roads 
ind road transport which augur well for its future Most 
?ro\inaal Governments are now following a policy of 
lationalisation of road transport Thus, Bombay Govern 
■nent has recently established a Board for promoting an 
ifficicnt, adequate and properly co-ordinated system of road 
:ransport in the Province for the movement of passengers 
ind goods The State Road Transport Corporation as it is 
railed, is expected to serve in addition to Bombay City, 
another 27 districts It has been given certain wide powers 
to prepare and execute such schemes as arc likely to rationa 
lisc and co-ordinate any road transport service or ancillary 
service in any part of the Province 

Dovclopnieiit of Roads 

As regards roads themselves there has b«n a complete 
reorientation of Government outlook ^ti the earlier years 
of the 20th century roads had co nc to be lookal upon as a 
subject of local interest only fit to be handled by mumapa 


litics district and local boards It wav in 1927, that the 
Indian Road Development Committee appointed by the Gov 
ernment of India tinder the Chairmanship of Dr (then Mr ) 
M R {ayakar, Bar at Law, came to the conclusion that it 
was beyond the finanaal capaaty of Provincial Goicrnmcnts 
to ensure development of roads on proper lines and that 
they really should be looked upon as of national interest 
and, therefore, 3 proper charge on Central Revenues One 
of the Committees most important recommendations was 
to suggest the establishment of annual grants to be credited 
to a separate road development account so tbit unexpended 
balances should not lapse at the end of the financial year 
The Conference of Engineers at Nagpur m 1943 suggested 
sound lines for the formulation of Government policy in 
respect of roads 

N'llioiiil IltgliHuyfi 

As a result of these recommendations the Ccntnl Gov 
ernment have since April 1947, assumed provisionally md 
subject to certain conditions, complete financial liability in 
rcsjvcct of both construction and maintenance of n ads vv hich 
should accepted as part of a national system of Higliwjys 
Certain constitutional changes in regard to mads are worthy 
of note According to the Constitution of Indii the Union 
List includes Highways declared by or under laws made 
by Parliament to be National Highways The Central 
Government will thus be ailed upon under the new Con 
sticution to play an increasingly important part in relation 
to those Highw ays w Inch will dc declared by or under law 
made by Parliament to be National Highways While the 
finanaal difficulties in the recent years have caused a set 
back to the construction and progress of roads, it ts to be 
hoped that on return of prosperity, both the Central and the 
Provincial Governments will embark on programmes of 
roads within their rcspcaivc spheres of operations which 
will ensure a balanced development of communications 
These will serve the ever increasing transport needs of the 
country and will not only ensure general industrnl progress 
but what IS more important ensure rural pmspcritv These 
improved communiations will not only benefit the textile 
industry generally but gvvc an impetus to the use of sndi 
genous cotton 

Tlic Fiiliiro 

It IS gratifyang to note ihit in 1948 49 mill consumption 
of indigenous cotton recording a moderate improvement 
amounted to 3 123 915 bales as against 2 863,450 bales m 
the previous season In terms of |vcrccncage, the rise in con 
sumption works out to 10% At present, the total mill nro- 
duaion of cloth amounts to approximately 4 000 million 
y“>rds This, together with the handloom production 
which amounts to approximately 2 000 million yards means 
a provision of approximately 15 yards per person per 
annum In the prosperous conditions wnieh free India 
must secure in the years to come, it should be possible to 
provide much Larger yardage of cloth than this for ach 
person No popular Government m these days an forget 
that cheap food cheap cloth and cheap shelter arc the three 
tests which the public would apply to juilgc its efficiency 
and success It is obvious that all forms of transport and 
particularU rad and road transport must plav an eminent 
part in enabling the Union ami the State Governments 
the future to secure tlicv: cbjectivcs 
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RAMNARAIN SONS LTD. 


rX 


I 


BOMBAY 

AHMEDABAD, COIMBATORE 


COTTON EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
SPINNERS 
MANUFACTURERS 


MAl^AClr>C ACKNTS i 


THE PHOENIX MILLS, LTD., BOMBAY. 
THE BRADBURY MILLS, LTD., BOMBAY. 
THE DAWN MILLS CO., LTD., BOMBAY. 


Liverpool Cotton Association 
East India Cotton Association, Ltd. 
Karachi Cotton Association, Ltd. 

CABLE ADDRESS " R A M N A R A Y E 


Ramnarain Sons (Paldstan) Ltd. 

KARACHI. 



A Half-Century of Textile Exports 


P ARADOXICAL though it may seem India s export 
trade m cotton textiles is far older than her textile 
industry Long before the industry, as ue understand the 
term t^ay, came to be established on Indian sod cloth 
produced by skilled Indian wea\crs working on pnmitivc 
looms had a reputation in the world outside The new 
technique of power production ssliich enabled lorcign cloth 
to find an extensive market m India dealt a severe blow 
to India s export trade m textiles Fortunately the develop- 
ment of the Indian textile industry not only made Indn 
self sufficient m cloth but it also enabled her to regain a 
position of some importance in the export trade in textiles 
as the statistics of our textile exports over the last half c..n 
tury show 


Exports at the turn of the Century 

In the year 1900-01, India exported 69 i million yards of 
cotton pieccgoods by sea to various countries of which 18 
million yards went to East African ports another 18 million 
yards to the Strait Settlements 9 million yards to Ccvlon 
and 8 million yards to Aden Relatively small quantities 
went to Turkey, Persia China and UK It is significant 
that the most important markets were on the East Coist 
of Africa where a good number of Indians had mig^atetl 
Aden and the Strait Settlements also took relatively large 
quantities no doubt because their geograph cal situation 
made them peculiarly suitable for entrepot trading with 
neighbouring lands Ceylon as our nearest neighbour 
also took a substantial quantity 


Between Two World Wnrs 


TiU the outbreak of World War I the level of seaborne 
exports was throughout below 100 million yard< per 
annum a figure which was very nearlv attained in 1910 11 
The Great War gave the first big stimulus to Indian tc-ii c 
exports which reached the then peak figure of 263 million 
yards in 1916-17 Although this figure was never reached 
again before World War II began exports between 1915 16 
and 1929 30 were throughout more than 100 million vards 
a year and as a rule nearer 200 million vards than U<0 
million yards In the thirties the volume of seaborne ex 
ports declined again to well below 100 million yards per 
annum This was not very surprising because m those 
years of depression the level of textile exports for the whme 
world had declined by 30% m comparison with 1928 Bv 
1936-37, however, Indian exports were once again on the 
increase and in 1937 iS wc exported 241 million vards 
which was 60% more than in 1928 even though the word 
index compared with 1928 stood at about 80 


Thus on the eve of WorlJ War II our exports of piece 
goods had doubled in comparison ssith what wc ceptrt 
prior to World War I The number of countries to wluch 
wc exinned cloth had also increased enotmous\> aiwl ra 
eluded the UK and U S A on the one hand ami Australia 
on the other The mam marUw howeaer, continued to 
be on the Comments of Asia and Afnca Burma with 
million jatds in 1938 39 was easils out most important 


bujer but It must be remembered that only a few scats be 
fore Burma was a part of our internal market Ceylon and 
the Strait Settlements with 18 and 17 million vards respec 
lively ranked next in importance while most of the other 
countries bought quantities below 3 million yards each 

An \11 time Kecord 

With the fresh outbreak of hostilities m Europe with 
Germany and later Japan becoming enemv countries with 
Britidi industries engaged increasingly in munitions pro 
duction the Indian tcxtde industry once again had to 
supply cloth m larger quantities to more countries than ever 
before In 1942 over 976 million yard# of cloth were 
shipped from the shores of India — an all tune record so 
far Such a level of exports could obviously not be sus 
tamed for any length of time The Indian industry did 
not have any large surplus capacity over and above the 
needs of internal consumption The country s balance of 
payments position also was exceedingly good While India 
continued to export cloth in the following years m spite 
of internal shortages it was more m a spirit of co-operative 
pooling of resources between countries facing a common 
crisis than for building up new longterm markets The 
level of exports was restricted by quotas 9nd owing to a 
number of other reasons as well exports by 1947 decline 1 
to 2795 million yards 

1949 ^ Export Drive 

An export drive m cotton piecegoods was really laurched 
only in 1949 The quota restrictions were removed The 
export duty was abolished Price control over exports to 
all countries was re imposed Exports began to increase 
almost immediately and agimst the average monthly ex 
port of 27 million yards by sea in the first half of 1942 the 
figures of exports between July and Septemb r 1949 were 
36 million yards a month on the average 

Effect* of DevaliiHion 

Then came devaluation The alteration m the ru]Ke 
dollar ralK) in September 1949 embled Indian textiles to 
be sold at prices -substamially lower than those quoted Iv 
Japan even after the floor prices in that country had Ikcii 
removed More fundamental however, vvas the fact 
that after devaluation Indian cotton became rcmarkablv 
chea|icr than any other cotton m the world As a result 
Indian tc'tfiles became decidedly cheaper than supplies fro n 
xny other country and by December 1949 the volume of 
monthly export was over 85 million yards The price con 
trol over exports of pieccgoods has since been removed and 
the monthly volume of exports is rising still 


bv 

L K JIU ICS, 

Chief Controller of Exports Government of India 
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Presenl »lay ProWeiiis 

Behind this somewhat simp)e storv uhicli statistics tel) 
he some fundamental problems whicli hive „ot to be 
faced ”1 he partition of the country Ji\ 1947 his hit tlic 
textile industry in two ways The large cotton crop |,rown 
in the areas no v included in Pakistan is no longer inil 
able to the Indian industry free from quotas duties ai d 
other restrictions Simultaneously i large portion of what 
was our internal market for textiles has become a foreign 
market where Indian cloth has in mam cases to pav i 
higher duty than textiles from certain other countries For 
the textile industry to keep up a fair level of production it 
IS now necessary that India should import large qomtitics 
of cotton from all over the ssorld Moreover our balance 
of trade position is far from satisfactory and if instead of 
being a net exporter of cotton in substantial qiianiitics as 
we were before the war \vc arc to import cMton in hkhs 
of bales as we do today we have got to find new methods 
of earning the necessary foreign exchange By sicppng 


Up our exports of picccgoods the foreign exchange posi 
tioH has been cased Wliat is equally important tie m 
dustry his been able to ensure a market for its product 
to compensate for the decline in internal consumption due 
to jiartition Satisfaciorj though the position thus seems 
tola) the prc^lcm is by no means solved The relative 
cheapness of Indian cotton compared with the cotton pro- 
duced m other countries will not last for an indefintc 
period In the last analysis the export potential of the 
country depends on greater production and more efficient 
production Only by converting cotton into cloth more 
economically than others can our industry hope to compete 
effectively m the markets of the world That it sliould be 
able to do so IS a matter of as much concern to the economy 
of tlvc nation as it is to the industry itself For the fulfil 
ment of tilts task it ts essential that the cultivator must gro« 
more cotton that the mills must produce more and better 
an I cheaper cloth and tliat every Indian should be pre 
t ircd if ntcevsarv to use a little less elorh tlnn be otherwise 
voull 






THE acaSF BALL BEARING COMPANY LTD. 

' BOMBAY 


The advantages of using SCSlF boll 
ond roller bearings include: eo^y/ 
vibrofionless running of the mochine • 
smooth movement of ring rails • re* 
lioble guidance of spindle tapes • 

the possibility' of increasing the spindle 
speed ond the spinning lift • fewer 
thread breokoges • the load on the 
top-weighting rollers con be increased 

* longer life of the top-weighting 
roller cots • less power consumption 

* saving of lubricant and lubrication 
work • greofer cleanliness • fewer 
repoirs • greofer output ond better 
quality. 

So for, 25, million SKiT-NORMA 
roller-bearing spindles have been 
supplied. 


In modern textile machines, 
ball ond roller bearings are being 
used to on ever-increasing extent. 
Ring spinning frames offer a typical 
example. In these machines, tin roll- 
ers, heart-cam rollers, tope-fension 
pulleys, spindles, and top-weighting 
rollers for the drafting mechanrsm 
are mostly fitted with rolling 

bearings. 
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ALCOCK. ASHDOWN & CO*, LTD* 


B 0 ’VI B A Y 

DEFENCE WORKS MAZAGON | 
TeJegrcTTif MORRISONS'* 1 


Manas ng Aga tt 

TUR^Ul 5VIORRISO^ A. CO, ITD 

tC ^ank Street BOAlOAk 


WORKS WEST WIIARF 


Teiegfon 9 ALCOCKS” 


CONTRACTORS 

BUILDINGS BRIDGFS BARGES TANKS CASTINGS STFAMFlPfS lORGINGS 
PERMANENT WAY MATERIALS CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES 




engineers 

CIVIL STBUCTUrAL MECHANICAL MARINF AND FLECTRICAL 

AGENTS 

f >1 

PAINTS AND MARINE COMPOSmONS WIRE ROPES MANILA ROPES PACKINGS AND lOlNTINGS 
LEATHER BELTING TOOLS AND TOOLSTEELS MARINE MOTORS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CRANES PULP AND PAPER ^nLL EQUIPMENT ETC 


I THE SIGN OF QUALITY! 

Js 

AMBICA 
fabrics 

are made from the finest 
quality cotton and are 
well known for their 
charm and durability 

I Rgeivte-. MESSRS. HRmRSiREHERS KRUWRS & Co. 

•j Near Kankaria Loco Siding, AHMEDABAD 
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COAL 


t RAM SARAN DAS & RATHOR LTD, | 


4. 

Telegra 


• COALOWNERS' 


18 , NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD, CALCUTTA 1. 
MANAGll/G ACEffTS OF 


4^ 

i 


(1) Bhucangja Colliery 

Sel n & Gr. 1 

B N.K. 

(Ill Bihar) 

(2) Pure Joyrampore Colliery 

Or. 1 & Or, 11 

EIR. 

(In Bihar) 

(3) Burra Dhcnio Colliery 

Grade I 

EIJI. 

(In Bengal) 

(4) Shampote Colliery 

Grade 11 

E.I.R. 

(In Bihar) 

fl) Diamond Coal Co Ltd’s Tisra Collier) 

Grade II 

EI.R. 

(In Bihar) 

(2) Shree Commercial Colliery Co. Ltds 

Tisca Colliery 

Grade 11 

EIR 

(In Bihar) 

(3) Shree Diamond Seetalpur Colliery Co. Ltd's 
Shree Diamond Seetalpur ColLcr) 

Grade 1) 

EIR. 

(In Bcngral) 


^ Suppliers of Coal lo Ruilaayt, f’.rr.D., froti & C«iri;»orit«<*, CoHom Mi/U, J»Ip Mills, Paper 
^ Miffs, Efpclrir Co/st/Hini>s, onrf Cenieni Fnciortps, etc, 
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OVER 75 YEARS OF UNEQUALLED SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORIENTAL GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE .COMPANY, LTD. 

/ (EsW IS74) 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, FORT, BOMBAY 1. 

FACTS AND FIGURES MUST INSPIRE CONFIDEWE. 

ResxfCs o/ 25lU Tripiniiof Fufiintiort «j «t 31st Devemher 194S 

SURPLUS Rs. 3,39.87,230 

BONUSES Rs 12-8 per Rs l.OOO per annum under ^VhoIe Life Assurance Policies. 
DECLARED J Rs lO per Rs 1,000 per annum under Endowment Assurance Policies 

BEIHG AN INCBEASE OF 25% OVER THE B0HUSE5 DECLARED FOR THE PREVIORS TRIEHHIUBI. 

1949 New Business: Rs. 19, 48, ?6, 151. 

OUTSTANDING NW BUSINESS AND VALUATION RESULTS. 

INSURE riTH 

INDIA’S PREMIER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Telegram : “ VANK.\R 
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THE SURAT VANKAR SAHAKARI 
SANGH LTD. 

MODI MANSION— PIRCHHADI 

SURAT (India) 


Handloom & Powerloom Weavers’ Co-operative Organisation 


Authorised Capital : Rs. 5,00,000. 
President: Nagindas H. Kharwar, Esq. 
Members: 978 


r 5 Powerlooms : 3661 

Looms: +766 


★ GOVERNMENT WHOLESALER for COTTON YARN 

for SURAT DISTRICT 

-It IMPORTERS of all types of Yarn, Textile Stores & 
Accessories, Textile Machineries, etc. 

★ EXPORTERS of Silk, Art-Silk & Cotton Yarn Fabrics 

produced by Handlooms & Powerlooms 


PtEASE COyTACr 

for 

MUTUAL INTEREST 






Cool cotton longcloihs, drills, twills, tussores jind shirting. .. 
Wonderful warming wool for rugs 
and blankets . . . Gossamer-fine georgette 
gold-bordered saris. 

All these, and more, arc made in a wide range 
of popular colours by the bangalore Mills 
— treasure house of quality cloth ' 

THE BANGALORE WOOllEN, COfTON & SUK Mills Co. ltd., 

BANGALORE C(TY. 

Agents, Secretaries <£ Treasurers; BINNY 4 CO. (MADRAS) LTD. 
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KILACHAND DEVCHAND & CO. LTD. 

Cotton, Oils i Oilseeds, Jute, Hessian A Gunny Bags, 
Rayons, Silk, Cotton Textiles & etc. 

BOMBAY — CALCUTTA — MADRAS 


Tel Add "SEEDS’’ Tel No 26506 

BOMBAY BOMBAY 


RICHARDSON & CRUDDA5, LTD. 


• 

We welcome enquiries from the Indian Textile Industry 

STEEL BUILDINGS 

CAST IRON PIPES 

BALING PRESSES 

VALVES & HYDRANTS 

KIERS 

TANKS . 

GEARING 

CONVEYORS 

STEAM BOILERS 

ELEC. CHAIN BLOCKS 

CAST STEEL BEVEL 

WHEELS FOR LOOM SHED DRIVE 

® 

BYCULLA IRONWORKS, 

FIRST LINE BEACH, 

BOMBAY 

Tdes,»oi,s -IRONWORKS*' MADRAS 
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The Financial Structure 
of the Cotton Textile Industry 

By P. A. SESHAN, A., 

Joint Editor, “ Indian Finance ” 


I T IS a fortunate development of the war period that the 
Textile Industry has been able to emerge in a greatly 
strengthened financial condition Even though the Cotton 
Textile Industry is the largest National Industry and has 
accounted for an outlay of over Rs 50 crorcs in terms of 
paid up capital — not to speak of the continuous deployment 
of reserves m the case of the relatively prosperous units 
and the progressive attitude adopted by particular groups— 
the rate of earnings in the case of the marginal or the 
slightly above margmal units had not been such as to pro- 
vide fully for the charges on account of depreciation or 
obsolescence With the result, the problem of the various 
managements in the thirties was one of finding the ncces 
sary money in order to keep the machinery m a proper 
state of repair and to maintain progress on (he technical 
front Even now it cannot be said that teclinica! efficiency 
IS all that could be desired and only the scarcity conditions 
in the country and the opportunities to exploit a situation 
have enabled many to earn large profits 
It need not be said that the average age of machinery cm 
ployed in the various factories is pretty old, and with the 
kill to-death working in the war jears, it has not been possi 
blc to maintain production at the peak levels of 1943-44 It is 
true, however, that the opportunities afforded to use to the 
maximum extent available capacity has enabled the Indus 
tnalists to more than offset the early losses and minimise the 
disadvantages of over-capitalisation in particular cases 
It IS, therefore, necessary to go into tlie question whether 
the Industry is in a position to cater to the requirements of 
the country in full and adopt the necessary changes m the 
methods of production, such that at least the more efficient 
units could go ‘ finer ’ and the changing tastes of consumers 
could be properly taken into consideration On paper it 
should be said that the resources available at the disposal 
of many of the units in the Industry are ample and that, 
even allowing for the increase m the cost of macbincrv, ihc 
necessary replacements and renewals could be effected 
without being obliged to raise additional capital or o\a 
capitalise the structure of industry The only question that 
has to be decided is in what way the necessary adjustments 
could be effected and average efficiency raised 
In so far as the initiative will be left to the various pro- 
ducers and there is no desire to interfere with the reorder 
ing of the industrial structure, it should be said that not 
much attention has been paid uptil now to the 
manner m which the efficiency of the industry shimid K 
increased or replacements and renewals should be effertcd 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to formulate any definite plans 
m this regard But m view of the failure of the nevv units 
and the threat to the existing level of praluction by the 


decrease in the average efficiency, it will be wortlivvhilc to 
go into the question w hether the available resources could 
be utthsed effectively and the immediate necessities of mills 
in particubr areas inquired into 

Except for the bigger units, which liavc been rather keen 
on adding to the capacity and diversifying the lines of 
production, the general tendency has naturally been to wait 
for favourable developments and to put to effective use avail 
able resources It is admitted that the financial position of 
many units is vastly different from what it was before the 
war period But for the enlarged resources even the 
increased requirements m regard to working capital alone 
would have accounted for the payment of interest charges, 
which might usefully be utilised in increasing the dividends 
to shareholders The improvement in the financial position 
m particular units has been necessarily uniform in pattern 
though It must be said that the bigger units stood to gam 
to a greater extent It is true that the Excess Profits Tax 
operated rather harshly in the case of this industry Rut 
the profits were truly excessive ” in respect of the Indian 
Textile Industry and for many years the Textile mills were 
the tax gatherers for the Government Indeed, it must be 
said that the greater proportion of tlie proceeds from the 
Excess Profits Tax was mainly from the Textile Industrv 
and it 1 $ not known what exactly would be the size of 
profits earned by the trade, viz wholesale dealers and 
retailers It is common knowledge that black marketing 
was (or is) rampant and that, m the absence of rationing in 
the catlicr years and checks in the methods of distribution 
It was open to any one to make large profits In recent 
years, however, mills have not been so advantageously 
placed tliough the trade has continued to flourish Only 
in the last year, black marketing lias been on a much 
reiluccd scale thanks to the reduction of the purchasing 
power of the average consumer and the large imjvorts from 
foreign countries 

Tlic total profits made by the industry in the peak year 
might be easily placed at over Rs 400 crorcs and the aikli 
lions to reserves in the form of compulsory EPT deposits 
and allocations to funds could be easily Rs 50 crorcs An 
attempt has been made later in this article to judge, as far 
as possible, the extent of increase in net liquid assets of a 
number of companies Instances are also given of units 
which have developed strength over a pen^ and which 
by virtue of a cautious policy in regard to the payment of 
dividends, have added colossal sums to their reserves 
What exaaly these units propose to do with the sums at 
their disposal is difficult to be said but it can be pointed out 
without hesitation that the minagcmcnts could be trusted 
to use effectively funds at their disposal and the patience of 
the shareholders will be amply rewardctl in later years 
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An attempt has been made to analyse the profits of a 
i,roup of balance sheets that were published in recent 
While It has not been possible to present on a comparable 
basis, figures for the same sets of balance sheets foe the jears 
19-12 to 1949, It will nesectheless be jxissible to fbrmuhtc 
ideas which will be tn keeping with the conclusions rcjchol 
abose and which will gi'c an idea of the prosperity cnjo)«l 
b> the InduMry till \crj recently The figures for the years 
1942-49 relate to the accounts that were published m the 
period under reference As such it might be permissible to 
assume that the genera! trend of profits will most probablv 
relate to the previous year or upto 6 months of the parti 
cular years in question It is not possible to say clearly to 
which period the profits exactly relate as m many cases 
the accounts are closed annually to December or June and 
many companies have their half yearly closing of accounts 
cither in June or December or hfarch or September as the 
case may be But it has to be emphasized that for a three 
year period the basis of comparison is strict and the conclu 
sions denied from an analysis of the figures will be stneth 
lalid In the 3 years 1949, 1948 and 1947, a more detailed 
analysis is available, the proi ision for taxation dcprectaiion 
allocation to funds and ordinary dividends being gnen 
separately In the earlier years, taxation is gi>cn separately 
but allocations to depreciation and funds have been given 
under one head while dividends included payments on 
oidinaty, preference and deferred shares 
It will be seen from rlie figures given below that the 
yseriod of prosperity has been almost unbroken, tliougli un 
even and that the exchequer has been the beneficiary The 
peak of profits was touched in 1944-45 and a fairly high 
level of earnings was maintained in 1945-46 Thereafter, 
a decline was noticeable until 1947 4S But thanks to dc 
control there was again a jump in profits m 1948-49 to 
very nearly the level of 1945 46 The rise in profits started 
in 194243 Prior to the war period as stated previously, 
profits have been on an even scale and there was nothing 
siicctacular even m the case of the most efficient units 
Sixty nine accoonu published in 1949 revealed an aggre 
gate profit of Rs 2147 crotes against Rs 1197 crores 
published in 1948 and Rs 1469 crores in 1947 The provi 
Sion for taxation was Rs 9^1 crotes against Rs 528 crores 
and Rs 7 27 crores previously while the charge on account 
of depreciation was Rs 2 12 crores againu Rs 1 61 crores 
and Rs 1 68 crores respectively Alloations to funds were 
on a generous scale, being as much as Rs 5 82 crores against 
Rs 2 17 crores and Rs 2^ crores in the 2 previous years 
The distribution of dividends on ordinary shares was 
slightly higher at Rs 2 86 crores against Rs 2 62 crores and 


Re 276 crores and it should be said tliat the bonus issue of 
slutes fully paid up and freely issued to sharcholdcts, d J 
not prove to be advantageous to sharehoklcrs in gciun" 
them -uhlrtional income The limitations regarding iht 
payment of dividends were mainly responsible for tkt 
absence of a jirojwrlionaie increase in the shviJcnd 
payments 


An analysts of tJic paid up capital shows that there was 
in increase m ordinary preference and deferred capital to 
Rs 2689 crores m 1949 from Rs 21J4 crores and Rs 1743 
crores m the '' previous years Tlic increase in paid up 
capital IS rafhtr significant and it must be said that it was 
mainly slue n the issue of bonus shares by a number of 
companies Otlierwisc, there was no need f ir raising addi 
tional cipital Tint such bonus distnbutioi » were possible 
will be seen from rhe fact that allocations t > resenes in the 
3 years under reference alone were Rs 10 91 crores what 
time the iiurejse m paid up capital was bout Rs 946 
crores Obviousli the decision made by ili Directors of 
the various eomiianies to increase the paid up capital was 
influenced bv the substantial additions to re erves and n 
iv rather si^mhcant to note that the consol lated balance 
sheet dots mh show anv appreciable change ii the reserves 
w the end <{ 144) from the level of 194> e en after the 
utilization of i luge jxirtion of the aciumuhted ttstnts 
for purjvoses of vapitihsaijon and issue of ntw ofdiiiari 
shares fully pai 1 uji to existing shareholders Naturally, it 
will not be correa lu form an itlca of the basis of earnings 
on ordinary shares after the bonus issues though the figures 
can nevertheless be given In 1947, the disposable profit 
after provulmg for taxation and depreciation, on the basis 
of disclosed figures was as much as 325 per cent of ordi 
nary shares while in 1948 it liad declined to 12J per cent, 
partly on account of the lower level of earnings and partly 
on account of the increased paid up capital In 1949, earn 
mgs were substantially higher but the percentage expressed 
per ordinary share was only 158 per cent owing to the fact 
that the capital at charge was 50 per cent higher than the 
figure published in 1947 Though earnings were 50 per 
cent higher, the pcnotl of high profits and high taxes was 
naturally 1944 45 But even m that year it was possible 
lor ihe industry to put by over Rs 67 crores even though 
It must be said that the best experience was m respect of 
1949 when the net disposable profits were the highest on 
i«ord. the burden of taxation being substantially lower In 
the case of 69 accounts which reported a profit of Rs 21 47 
crores the taxation provision was Rs 9^1 crores In 1945, 
83 accounts revealed an aggregate profit of Rs 3647 crores 
while tax provision was as much as Rs 2069 crores 
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In the following jaragraphs, the profits of two prominent 
industrial establishments in the past 13 years base been 
aml>$e<l The amljsis aims at a comparison of the earn 
mgs m the tmmechate pre war period and m the war period 
It 1 $ not jwssiblc to have complete figures in rcsjwct of the 
earnings m the immediate prewar period but the conclu 
sions reached arc lalid It is clearly borne out that the 
bcaiy taxation m war years with the levy of the Excess 
Profits Ta't, prevented any large distribution of profits 
Hut the need for depositing compulsorily a certain portion 
of the profits and the eligibility for securing large refunds 
greatly strengthened the financial position of nearly each 
and every unit in the Industry An e/Tort has been made 
later in this article to show that big and small mill$> efficient 
and inefficient mills, have benefited by the conditions tha' 
existed in the trade in the war period and that the accession 
of strength is inversely pro|X)nional to the level of earnings 
in live basic period It can however be presumed that in 
tlie conditions that existed in tlic war period, it was pos 
siblc for nearly every unit to earn large profits and that the 
advantages on account of relative efficiency did not affect 
much the rate of earnings, csjiccially as the intention of the 
Textile Commissioner was to maximise protluction and 
there was no control over prices for a particular period and 
in the earlier stages puces were revised penodieally 

When a consideration of the working of the Textile 
Industry is taken up, the names that occur to every mind 
at first thought arc those of Bombay Dyeing, Koliinoor, 
Buckingham Carnatic, Madura Mills, etc An attempt has 
been made in the following paragnplis to study the profits 
of Bombay Dyeing and Koliinoor Mills and confirm the 
conclusions reached earlier 

The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company 
Limited earned a total profit of over Rs 11 21 crores m the 
years 193frl9-t7 both inclusive The figures relating to 
profits in the years 1936-39 do not include the provision 
for taxation but it should be said that taxation was not 
heavy m these years and out of the net profit of Rs 816 
lakhs for 1936 39 (both the years inclusive) not more than 
Rs 30 lakhs could have been paid as taxes It will tlicrc 
Tore, be correct to assume that the aggregate profits in the 


)2year period under consideration was round about 
Rs lU crores In the period of higli profits, taxation has 
been rather heavy, the Excess Profits Tax being first levied 
in 1941-42 Of the aggregate profit of Rs 115 crores, the 
provision for taxation alone amounts to Rs 74 crores the 
highest profits and highest taxes being made out of the 
earnings for 1943 Obviously, the provision in the ease of 
Pombay Dyeing includes to a certain extent the deposits 
compulsorily payable to the Goicrnment and to that extent 
It IS not (lossible to say what exactly is the net provision 
for taxation But an analysis of the balance sheets for the 
years under reference will show the growth in the balance 
sheet and the net addition to assets Even on the assump 
tion that Rs 74 crores was provided only for taxation 
purposes, the net earnings were Rs 3 81 crores of which 
Rs 203 crores related to 1943-47 Rs 964 lakhs to 1940 42 
and Rs 816 lakhs to 1936-39 It will be readily seen that 
in one particular year alone it was possible to earn very 
nearly the whole of the profits for 1936-39 It is rather 
curious to note that, in the perioil of high profits, the provi 
Sion for depreciation was not very heavy, presumably 
because m the earlier years, the plant has been depreciated 
heavily and with the large sums available m the vinous 
reserves, it was not considered necessary to allocate huge 
sums As such out of the net profit of Rs 3 81 crores after 
taxation, the provision for depreciation w as Rs 76 32 lakhs 
as much as Rs 4096 lakhs being provided m the years 
1936-39 Tlic shareholder was obviously benefited though 
the benefit was not in any way commensurate with the 
increase m earnings Allocations to funds were compulsory 
m many cases and voluntary m others Nevertheless it 
should be saiil that the return on investments m 1943-47 
was very satisfactory and that on the paid up capital of 
Rs 6275 lakhs before the reserves were capitalised and the 
bonus shares were issued m 1947, the original shareholder 
had more than recovered his investment The aggregate 
amount paid by way of dividends was Rs 129 crores on 
which only Rs 625 lakhs was paid in 1936 39 and the 
maximum dividetKl was distributed in 1942 and 1943 The 
average dividend for 1936-39 was only 131 cent divi 
dends of 10 per cent each being paid in respect of 1936 3" 
20 per cent in 1938 and 14 per cent in 1939 
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In the tame period Kohmoor Mills also made a mod 
showing and the residual profits worked out very imi^ ,n 
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to Rs 1 81 crores, reserve funds rose by Rs 1 86 crores wbife 
current liabilities declined by as much as R$ 6 crores from 
Rs H-16 crores Undistributed profits were lower at 
Rs 4 16 lakhs against Rs 2398 lakhs The contraction in 
the balance sheet total \sas thus mainly due to a reduaion 
m current liabilities and it will be readily seen tliat appre 
ciable benefits were derived by the accumulation of reserves 
On the assets side, replacements and renewals and addi 
tions to machincrj led to nn increase m capital outlay to 
Rs 2652 crores from Rs 234 crores according to the 
balance sheet published in 1945 but this increase m capital 
outlay did not mean any blocking of available funds as the 
provisions on account of depreciation were enough for this 
purpose, there being a rise m the depreciation allowances to 
Rs 1855 crores from Rs 1546 crores As a result, the net 
block was actually lower at Rs 758 crores against Rs 7^ 
crores Stores and spires rose to Rs 3 15 crores from 


Rs 226 crores while outstandings were not very much 
changed at Rs 4 96 crores (Rs 4 85 crores) There was 
actually a decline m investments to Rs 4 68 crores from 
Rs 544 crores while the repayment of EPT deposits 
accounted for a return of Rs 21 crores the balance in this 
account being Rs 2 27 crores against Rs 4 38 crores With 
an increase m stocks and stores cash balances declined to 
Rs 278 crores from Rs 4 62 crores Stores were as much 
as Rs 153 crores against Rs 13 45 crores Net liquid assets 
were higher at Rs 18 64 crores against Rs 14 54 crores 
Even if It were necessary to repay the preference and 
debenture capital m full, the residual sum available for 
distribution on ordinary and deferred shareholders was 
implc in many cases being more than twice the paid up 
mm It IS also relevant to remember in this connection that 
shareholders have been benefited by the capitalisation of 
reserves in many cases and the ordinary capital is m some 
innanccs more than double tiic previous figures 
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It will be clear from the foregoing that the financial 
structure of the Cotton Textile Industry has improved 
considerably in the past decade and that, neatly all the 
important units are in a position to provide fully the funds 
needed for renewals and replacements The argument has 
been put forward that on the basis of replacements costs 
It will not be possible to renew machinery wherever ncces 
sary But if it is remembered that the initial and double 
depreciation allowances in respect of machinery will be 
available for a fairly long period and tiiat the textile unus 
can choose their plans which will bring the greatest benefit, 
the need is for a carefully formulated policy of develop- 
ment and not a plan for meeting the expenditure under 
various heads It might, however, be said that the avail 
ability of rupee funds at the disposal of the cotton textile 
industry docs not necessarily bring in the requisite foreign 
exchange But the problem is one for consideration by the 


Government and not by the industry and it cannot be said 
at any moment that the expansion plans have been held 
up merely because of this difficulty The mam reason for 
the delay in effecting additions to plant and machinery his 
been due to the difficulty in obtaining the necessary equip 
ment There has also been a desire to make the fullest use 
of available funds and, as has been stated earber m this 
article and explained more fully in the succeeding 
irticlc, the anxiety is to bring about such a change in the 
general structure of the industry which will enable the 
vanous units to cater to the changing and changed tastes 
of the consumers and at the same time retain the health of 
the financial stnicture The efficient units are certainly 
capable of looking after tbeir requirements Only, if in 
their case a planned policy could be followed and exten 
sions speeded up, the future of the cotton textile industry 
would be assured 
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POST-PARTITION 
PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE INDUSTRY 


B> V A. stsnx^ 


A t the uioc the Post War Planning ComroiUce (Tex 
tiles) submitted its report to the Government of India, 
there was no suggestion that the country would be pohti 
rally divided into two parts and that it would be necessary 
to revise the plans for development of the Indian Textile 
Industry It is common knowledge that the consumption 
of cloth and yarn has been progressively on the increase 
in the past decade and that during the war period, with 
the large demand on the industry from the I^fence 
Services, an acute sliortage was experienced in respect of 
the requirements of the ordinary citizen Even now, with 
the considerable reduction in the requirements of the 
Defence Scrvicts, it is not possible to ensure a liberal supply 
to every citizen and in particular areas, and it lias been 
found necessary to continue restrictions regarding sale of 
clotli and yarn in ccnain areas There is no doubt that the 
reduction of the offtake on account of Pakistan and liberal 
imports from Britain and other countries have considerably 
eased the supply position But tlic problem of development 
of the industry, both from the point of view of the estab- 
lished units and the promotion of new units, has to be 
actively considered and definite decisions taken The Post 
War Planning Committee was of the view that the further 
deiclopment of tlic industry could best be carried out m the 
deficit areas as it was strongly felt that consumer goods 
industries could be actively encouraged in the areas m 
wlucU there was a deficit and there was a ready market and 
the necessary facihiics could be made available TJic need 
for regional development was of course the mam considera 
tion though It was recognised that the required skilled 
labour might not be available in particular places and that 
the concentration of the industry m specific areas would 
continue to Ik a feature for some time 
From a glance at the figures given opposite, it will at once 
be seen that Ivetwccn Bombay ami Ahmedabad a good por 
tion of the total production is secured and that all the o^cr 
zones are deficit in tlicir requirements The dnuion of 
the various areas spvndlcwisc will show that as on January 
hi, 1945, 594 million spindles were in respect of ilic 
Bombay surplus area out of a total of nearly 103 million 


spindles The next biggest concentration was in the south 
zone with 1,96 million spindles UP came third with 
7 73 laklu spindles and Bengal fourth with 4 18 lakhs 
spindles The next biggest concentration was m the <outh 
zone with 1 96 million spindles UP came third with 773 
lakhs spindles and Bengal fourth with 4 18 lakhs spindles 

TABLE I 


Spindles installed in India on 1st January 1945 


Are* or Zoos as defined la tbe Cottoo 

Cloth blevemeou Ce&trol Order, 1913 

1 Spindles laatalled is eo 

1 latJaaoary 1919 

*t Boob&y Sacplot Area ' 

1 8 941,163 

2. 8iodtiDeludiogBs1ocbiataa)D«EeitZoca j 

3310 

*3. Paajebtioolad ag Delhi) Defio t Zoae 

SU 033 

4 UP DefetZooe 

773 38S 

S Bibai Defic V Zosa 

35 010 

*6 Baagel (laoladiag Assam) Deficit Zooe „ 

480 924 

7 Orissa Defioit Zope 


8, C.P Deficit Pooe 

374,080 

9 SoaVhDaSc t Zcoe 

1,955 68S 

to, Raiputioa Defic t ZooB „ 

819,222 

Total 

10.398 418 


— 


•Includes Ihe areas that have since gone over m full or part t< 
PakisUn. 


Expressed In yardage Bombay had a surplus of 2469 million yard- 
(«» the basis or production of 1945) v<h\Sc the rest of the country 
ineluding the territories now constituting Pakistan had a deficit ol 
3C99 million yards The average per capita consumption has beer 
assumed as 18 yards per annum, Ihe highest consumption being jr 
respect ol Bombay and Punjab vath 215 yards per head 


. deficit ol 1530 nuliion yards was proposed to he made up by 
the imiallation of additional capacity either itv existing mills or new 
I .. , — yards the calculations 


units. Allowing lor an export *of 8w joius uie vaicujauons 

regarding the quantity of 7400 tniUion yards per year available for 
coTOiimp^ have been based on a null production of 4 800 mill on 
^5 . handloom output of 1500 million yards and new produ^uon 
aU It IS assumed that 10 per cent 

producUon will be exported Ihe total quota allotted for ex- 
ports being 800 totlUon yards 
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siblc to a%o«l concentration in existing units Tlie 
tions m this regard hate not, however, materialKcd as the 
new units have not been able to make use of the funds at 
their disposal and the prospectus estimates have m many 
cases proved to be incorrect It was not expecteil that there 
would be such an increase in prices for capital goods and 
that It would take such a long time for the goods to be 
secured As such the question does not arise at the moment, 
as jn the case of the sugar industry, whether it would be 
permissible to install additional capacity or whether dc\e 
lopment should be on an ordered and an orderly basis It 
would certainly be a great advantage if the new units, 
which were floated in the boom of 1945 46, could be enabled 
to function and the allotted quotas in respect of spindles 
and looms utilised But barring one mill in the Delhi 
deficit zone and another mill m the Onssa deficit zone 
there have been no reports of complete new units coming 
into existence, though it is still stated that efforts arc bemg 
made to import second hand machinery or embark on 
projects which are not entirely connected with the original 
schemes The question, therefore, arises whether the 
original schemes have to be revised and whether the ongi 
nal development schemes as envisaged by the government, 
would prove to be successful It might be said that m the 
absence of a satisfactory agreement with Pakistan, there 
will be a surplus of 400 million yards and that allowing (or 
the lower level of consumption on acocum of partition, 
the additional production of 1,700 million yards would not 
be necessary In the scheme for producing an additional 
1 700 million yards, about 300 million yards will automati 
cally go out on account of the allotment of spindles for the 
territories now in Pakistan Thus, there will still bv need 
for extending output by 1,000 million yards even if it is 
assumed that Pakistan did not account for any portion of 
its usual consumption of 400 million yards from the Indian 
Textile Industry The capacity for production has been 
retained almost fully in the Indian Union, only a few 
thousands of spindles going over to Pakistan 

Under the circurastatices, the question has therefore, to 
be decided how best further expansion could be earned out 
and how the inequality in production in tlic various zones 
could be reduced As stated at the beginning Bombay will 
still be the prominent producer and account for a good 
yvonion of the requirements of the test of the country Tlic 
south deficit zone is perhaps highly suited for further dcie 
lopment as also the CP deficit zone Expansion m North 
East India would be necessarily slow' though if the pro- 
moter were willing and active, better progress could be 
reported In order to be able to achieve the target of 43W 
million yards for 1950 and provide the necessary quantity 
of yarn for the handloom industry, attention should be 
paid first of all towards increasing the efficiency of existing 
units. Thanks to the improvement in the financial position 
of most of the mills in the industry, n can be said that 
replacements and renewals could be cfiectcd on ordered 
lines The Central Government should take particular 
care, m conjunaion with the States, to meet the require 
merits of the various units and help in the formulation of 
speafic schemes Private enterprise has not bin lacking 
in Its efforts so far and it must be said that only the existing 


units have been able to report important progress, 
Kohuioor, and Buckingham Carnatic being outstanding 
examples If side by side with the improvement of the 
industry attention could be paid to the promotion of new 
units Of the effective functioning of such of those units as 
formally came into being in 1945 46, a plan would emerge 
which might roughly accord with the intentions of the 
post War Planning Committee Between 1945 and 
conditions liave so thoroughly changed that it would be 
necessary to look at the various problems from a completely 
different angle More important than any question is the 
fact that the tastes of the consumers have vastly changed 
and that the industry has to go ‘ finer ' This is not an easy 
task as, apart from the technical difficulties involved, there 
IS the problem of readjustment of machinery Also the 
tendency to go finer’ would necessarily result in a lora 
output of yarn and cloth protluccil 

Apart from the financial and technical aspect, there is 
also the difficulty tn securing raw material supplies Before 
the partition of the country, there was no proldem of secur 
ing adequate supplies of short, medium and long staple 
cotton because the best varieties were grown in Pakistan 
and special types of cotton were imported only for mixing 
purposes At the present moment, however, the industry 
1 $ dependent for its requirements of over I million bales of 
long staple cotton a year on outside sources which haie to 
be secured mainlv from Pakistan 

Over a period, the problem of cotton supplies would 
certainly be solved as it would mean a reduction in the 
cultnation of short staples and an increase in the acreage 
under long staple cotton In view of the success which has 
attended the scliemes of the East India Cotton Association 
m encouraging ihc development of long staple cotton, there 
IS no need for any misgivings m this regard But the 
progress would necessarily be slow In the meantime, the 
production programme will have to be adjusted in such a 
way that the capacity of the industry is fully utilised and 
at the same time the requirements of the exchange budget 
are property fulfilled It must be said that the recent pro- 
posals of the Government of India arc essentially sound in 
nature, ir being expected tliat, w-ith an export of 800 million 
yards per annum and the removal of restrictions on prices 
for exports the additional expenditure m foreign exchange 
for importing I million bales of foreign cotton would be 
found from increased exports of finished goods 

A revision of the schemes for the development of the 
industry in relation to the changed conditions m respect 
of nw material supplies, will necessarily mean hard tliink 
ing and effective co-ordination between the producer, the 
cotton grower, the States and the Central Government 
It IS only to be hoped that the problems of the biggest 
national industry m India w ill be properly understood and 
solutions evolved which will retain for the industry the 
advantages that were secured during the war years TJiere 
must never be a return to the depression days of the early 
thirties In view of tlic vast potentialities of the home 
market and the capacity of the industry to solve its own 
pTrolems, the provision of facilities should be more than 
sufficient, though the development of the industry on new 
lines will need constant supervision and encouragement 
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Mosl employers tecogmso Hie 
necessity lot canteens-but many 
do not know how a canteen 
should be started The Central 
Tea Board, backed by eutens.ye 
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THE 

COTTON 

TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 

AS 

DETERMINANT 


By E. P. <Ia COSTA, M.A. (Oxoii.) 

Editor, ** Eastern Economist ” 


I T js one of the commonplaces of Indian economics that 
the cotton textile industry is our largest organised 
industry whether in gross output value, net value added 
by manufacture, or employment But it is not recognised 
even by those closely connected with industrial affau^ bow 
dominating the textile industry has been in Indian industrv 
Lord Kelvin is credited w ith the remark that we know very 
little about a tiling until we have contrived to measure if, 
and measurement of one thing in isolation is very far from 
giving knowledge of any consequence It was in some 
such sense that it was asked what they know of Plato who 
only Plato know It is clear that an appreciation of the 
position of the cotton textile industry requires measurement 
of industrial production generally as well as of employment 
and other things The purpose of this article is to attempt 
such an analysis using available figures for the fifty years 
of this century For a centenary volume one might haxc 
hoped that the period would be a hundred years Un 


fortunately, figures arc not available for many items prior 
to 1900 and m fact even the figures m this half<entury are 
not of uniform worth 

Production 

For total production as well as for the cotton textile 
industry, the method followed lias been to link ‘The 
Eastern Economist ' Index of Indian Industrial Production 
with Dr Meeks index The accompanying graph shows 
the results so obtained and it will be obvious how close 
the correspondence is in every way There is some diver- 
gence between miiiccs of cotton consumption and cloth and 
yarn production in a manner which suggests that the time 
lag involved in production is significant For this purpose 
and to suggest some furtlier analysis in regard to figures 
which seem somewhat unusual, both cotton consumption 
figures and production figures are given in the following 
Table (Please turn ot er ) 
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less than half of total output in this index, fluctuations sc 
closely follow the textile industry trend 


The extent to which the general index has responded to 
cotton textiles is, perhaps, even better illustrated by an 
examination of fluctuations in die last ten jears The three 
curves in Graph II show the cotton textiles index, the 
general index, and a computed index of other items on 
the hypothetical assumption that there was no cotton textile 
production In some respects, the results here differ from 
what one might expect at first sight The non-cotton- 
tcxtilc output rose to a peak in 1939-40 and is nearly back 
now where it was then At the present time, it is the 
recovery of the non textile section which is holdmg the 
general index. If this recovery were not present, the 
General Index would be almost back to its prewar level 
For almost the first time there is a significant influence 
moving the opposite way , the total index is still downward 
but the components arc almost equal and opposite If this 
trend should continue, the cotton textile industry will be 
contributing less than a third of total production, a factor 
which may require a revision of the index winch gives it a 
higli relative weight (P T O ) 


* The figures are not comparable 
tThe figures relate to the year ending 31st August 
IThe year 1900 corresponds to 1900-01 ‘The Eastern Economist 
Index h^ been carried back to 1932-33 and has been linked with Sir 
David Meek s Index (base 1911-12 to 1913-14) upto 1911-12 Figures 
before 1911-12 have been calculated on base 1905-06 and linked with 
the figure for 1911-12 

The divergencies between the textile curve and the li^al 
production curve arc as interesting as the periods where 
the curves converge In the year 1905 06 the textile industry 
contributed as much as 60 per cent to the gross industrial 
production in what are now organised industries While 
this figure has shown a fairly steady tendency to fall indi 
eating a fall in the dominating position of the cotton textile 
industry, the rate of rise of industrial production has only 
departed significantly from that of the cotton textile indus 
try after the year 1935 This is in part due to the larger 
role played by sugar and the extension of )utc, but even 
here if wc take the cotton consumption figures, the paral- 
lelism IS very close In ‘ The Eastern Economist Index, 
the wcightage given to cotton textiles is 40 in 100, on the 
basis of gross output value in 1939 This in itself accounts 
for quite a great deal of the parallelism , but what is 
interesting is that, although the cotton textile industry is _ 
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Employment and Labour Relations 
It IS of interest to follow out the part played by the cotton 
textile industry in the direction of employment and of 
labour relations The first of these is shown in Table II 
and the second is a graph which indicates the number of 
man-days lost in industrial disputes in India since 1921 
The dominance of the cotton textile industry m the latter 
case particularly is too obiious to need any explanation 

(See GR\PH III below) 

CoiicliisioiK 

The broad conclusions which this analysis suggest practi 
tally draw themselves Industrial production m India has 
been in the past as nearly as may be a function of cotton 
textile production , but the dominance of ibc industry is 
being reduced absolutely and relatively in respect of 
fluctuations and at the present tune u probably occupies a 
less significant place than at any time in the last fifty years 
There are. of course, temporary factors, such as the shortage 
of cotton responsible for the decline But it should be clear 
enough that this decline is large enough in itself to offset 
production elsewhere Hitherto tlie cotton textile industry 
was significant in the manner in which « raised the index , 
at the present time it is acting as a drag , its dominating 
position IS not raising the index but pulling ii down 


TAULT II (InCWi) 
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MILL SERVICE 


Garlick’s specialise in Engineering supplies lo 
the Textile Imhistr} of a t>pe which experience 
has proved lo promote economical production. 
Every article is hacked hy opr soimtl Engineering 
service, designed to work in collahoralion with 
Mill technicians. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


GARLICK Pressed Steel Piillcjs* 
from 6" to 48" diameters 


voith faces from 5" to 6" loidth. 


GAKLICK Steel Shafting: 
from 14" to 8" diameters 


SILVERTOVVN Super Flex Raw-Edge Belting* 
8 prodes 3 to 10 ply 


35 widths 1" to 20" 


BRITISH TYRE &. RUBBER CO.’S 
Endless Industrial V«Belts; 

/n all required sizes and tensile spec*/?* 
' cations 


CONTROL MECHANISMS 


AUDCO " Lubrisealed ” Plug Valves : 
made m many different matctials 
for controlling the [low of Air Gas. 
iVater and C/temitals (including 
Corrosives) 


CHECKING REVOnmON SPEEDS 


ASHDOWN Rotoscope 

Optical Revolution Counter, which 
enables direct leading of speeds on 
Spindles, Flyers, Bobbins, Travellers, 
Spiumng Boxes and Shafts Slow 
Motion Study — one-thousandth of the 
actual speed directly visible to detennine 
oscillations or eccentric running 


BLEACHING & DYEING 


GARUCK Kiers 

for pressures of 60 to 80 lb per sq m 
capacities — IJ, 2, 24 & 3 Tons 


Write for detailed mforiiKiIvni ta 


Also at Ahmedabad, Bangalore Cmmlaatore, 
Hyderabad (Dn), Nagpur and New tV riKi 


MIUOWNERS AND INDUSTRIALISTS; 


Merchants: 


Exporters: 

Importers: 


REMEMBER 
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INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 


JAYABHARAT 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


H.O. { 22, Apollo Street, BOMBAY I. 
Telephone No 26254 
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•P 
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‘ Up terrex thp tttaion best tcho proiliices most 
nnd none is trofse enemy of the country than he 
ir/io retards the progress of thp country,’ 

—S VRD VR PATCL 


THE TEXMACO STRIVE TO PRODUCE HOT ONLY THE HOST BUT ALSO THE BEST. 

T E X M A C O 


PLAIN CALICO & SILK LOOMS 
DROP BOXES 
DOBBIES 

TWILL MOTIONS 
DRILL MOTIONS 


SOON OFFERING FULLY AUTOMATIC LOOMS IN THE MARKET. 

More than 10,000 Texmaco plain looms are working in various textile mills in 
India, China, and Egypt. 


THE TEXMACO ( GWALIOR^ 


LTD. 
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THE 

SILK & ART SILK MILLS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED. 

PODAR CHAMBERS, 

PARSEE BAZAR STREET, FORI. DOMBA\ 

Established in the year 1939 


NO. OF MEMBERS: 240 


NO. OF LOOMS: 16.410 


No. of Members in Greater Bombay 128 — 9,300 looms 

No. of Members m Thana District 23 — 1,137 looms 

No of Members in Ahmedabad DIst. 27 — 1,804 looms 

No of Members m Surat District 46 — 2,548 looms 

No of Members m Saurashtra District 8 — 990 looms 

No. of Members elsewhere 8 — 631 looms 


CHMItMAS 

SHETH RAMDEO A. PODAR 


SHRl CHATURBHUJ S DOSHI 


(1) Shelh Ramdeo A Podar. (2) Sbn Chalurbhuj Sundeni Doshi. ' (3) Hon. Sir Sbantidas 
Askuran. Kt (4) Shri Dhirajlal Nemchand Shroff. (5) Shri Murarji J Vaidya.^(6) Shn Marulal 
S Kapadia (7) Shri H. M Parikh (8) Shri N M Shah • (9) Shn D K Khelatii 
(10) Shn S M Nanavaty. (II) Shn J. L Vakharia. (12) Shelh Vadilal Lalluhhai. 
(13) Rao Bahadur Dharamdas Hargovandas. (14) Shn Arviid Narotlam (15) Shri Ramprakash 
Mehra. (16) Shri Laxmichand Durlabhji. 
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PROCESSERS onrf MA\t/F4Cri/KERS 

COTTON AND SILK PIECEGOODS 

IM)USTniAL CEATKC for DYEING, PRINTING on<l BLEICIIING 

whit 

LATEST UP.TO Dx^TE JSIACmXERV awl LEADING ART SILK JHAMTACTURERS 


KHETANJ TEXTILE INDUSTRIES LIMITED. 

106 , Baznf ^anl, Oltl Kurla, BOMBAY. Phone 81 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


B. DURLA.BHJ1 €1 Co.. 

Silk .Market, Ka)i>aile\i Koad. 1* B No 20(17, BOMBAY 2 
Grams “TAFETTTA”, Bombav 


ftAWFACTUnEItS 

SprmlwuvnARTSILKMACHIsrRYiWrtHy SIZING. WINDING, anti WARPING MACHINES, and DOBBIES 


SAURASHTRA ENGINEERING CORPORATION LTD. 


Janmabhoomi Chambers, Fort Street, BOMBAY 1 
Phone Factorj 87030 Office 22866 Crams “ SINSANATY ” 


MECHANICAL FJ^GINEEBS A MACIHNEnY MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS and FOUNDERS 






DESIGN, FABRICATION, AND ERECTION 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK, INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS WELDED, OR RIVETED, 



STRUCTURJUi ENGmEERING WORICS LIMITED. 


BHACAT It SONS LTD. 


PKOSrCCT CnWIBERS, HOKNBV KO\D. 
I'OkT. tiOMllAY No ! 

P ->•.« 3(1167 


tlW* 

StWRl FORT ROAD. BOMBAY Ko 15 
Pho-u 60115 

. STRUCTURAL 




THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


IN INDIA 


ITS ROLE IN THE RECRUITMENT 
OF TEXTILE WORKERS 


I!} Dr N DAS, Pli D , I C S 

Director General of Reselllement and Lmplojment, 
Ministrj of Labour, Go\erninent of India 


T he National Emplo)mcnt Service m India was set up 
as one of the major post war measures of the Govern 
ment to tackle the problems arising from the dispersal and 
resettlement in civil life of the large body of returning Servi 
CCS men and discharged war workers The Service came 
into being in July 1945, and is still in its infancy During 
this pcriori of trial, it has had to contend with a vast mass 
of prejudice and has had to shoulder very hcvv) rcsponsi 
bilitics It was only natural that the Employment Service, 
simply because it offered a free and impartial service was 
viewed with utter hostility by the profit making middlemen 
who have been the agents for practically all industrial re 
cruiimcnt It was also mtural that, being a new expen 
ment, It was cnticnlly and even suspiciously looked upon 
by cmplo)crs The employment-seekers were sceptical 
awut Its cfTcctiveness, ancf the public indifTcrcnt To add 
to these diHlcultics, the Service came into existence at a time 
when demobilisation was proceeding it a fast pace and the 
employment field was rapidly shrinking Just when the 
Service was settling down to discharge the heavy responsibi 
litics entrusted to it it was called upon to shoulder the addi 
tional task of resettling the vast numbers of displaced persons 
from Pakistan — a task which would have severely tried all 
the resources of any well-established institution Despite 
these heavy odds, the Employment Service hvs made g«Kxl 
progress and has demonstrated that iC is not only an integral 
part of any planned economy but a sheet anchor in times 
of national crisis 

Growth in Popularity of Finployment ExcIniigM 
Since Its inception, the Exchanges have registcrcil a total 
of 31,88,394 employment seekers including 501,562 dis 
placed persons Of these 7,91 259 placed m 

employment and 25 791 given tree Vocational and Techm 
cal Training The fact that ihc highest number of cmplov 
ers who used the Exchange Organisation during any one 
month has increased from 3 1 82 in undivadcd India m * 94 ^^* 
to 5 27,} m 1949 illustrates the growing popularity of the 
Service among employers At tlic same time there has b«n 
a ioo% increase in the monthly registration apphants for 
employment assistance which shows that employment 
seekers arc naturally turning to the Exchanges as the nation s 
employment finding agency 

Trrhiiirnl niuM orntioiial Training 
Today, the Employment Semee which was onginalh set 
up for a limited purpose, is truly national in character— it 


has been thrown open to all categories of employment 
seekers Not only have the Union and Slate Government 
recognised the Employ ment Scrv ice as th- agency for recruit 
ment of workers but leading cmplovcrs an<l trade union 
leaders have expressed their appreciation of the Service Ac 
present there arc 55 Employment Fjcclnnj,es and 55 District 
Employment OfEices functioning m addition to a Central 
Clearing House located at the Hcailqinrlcn of the Dirccto- 
ratc-Gencral of Resettlement and Employment for the pur 
pose of encouraging the necessary mobility of lalwur from 
one region to another Tlic Organisation also provides 
Tcclinical and Vocational training at Training Centres set 
up in various States The Training Centres have a total 
capacity of to, 000 seats of which a&ut 7,000 arc in eng 
neenng and budding trades The object of the Training 
Scheme is to equip applicants with the skill necessary to 
increase their employabtlit) and to ensure a steady fiow «[ 
skilled workers to the country s industry 

HTptIivc nrkiiig of kxehaiipp^ 

Tlie mam reasons why the Employment Fxchanges have 
been able to render clTeciivc service in times of ditliculty 
and in meeting the day ttMlay demands of cmplovcrs and 
workers arc (i) its scientific method of maintaining records 
of vacancies and employment-seekers which facilitates selec 
(ton from a wide field and accurate matching up of apj h 
cants against vacannes, and (2) the adaptability of the 
internal organisation of the Exchanges to suit the needs of 
the local employment market 

Spmali«r«l Drparimriil* 

nic internal organisation of an Employment rxchang- 
IS designed to suit the cmplov ment needs of the employ cn 
and worken of the area wnifim winch 11 owates Gen- 
rails speaking the internal division of labour within an 
Excliangc IS on broad occupational basis but m bigger oiT ics 
where the volume of demand for avsistance from workers 
and employers m a particular industry is snfTiacnily b'gc 
and vveU-defined, spcculisetl sections d-aling with the parti 
cular industry have been set up lor example, at tf- 
Rcgionai Emplovmcnt bxchangc P-omluy, a spcculscl 
section exists which registers textile workers and rtccnes 
demands for them Tlic Regional Fjnplovment I xchang-, 
Kanpur, has opened sjxxial sub-ofliccs to ifeal with the dav 
t»day demands for textile workers 


p«t» rtri,,<*vM 
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Another important reason for the success so far achieved 
by the Employment Service has been the close association of 
the chief participants in industry, namely employers and 
workers, with the Employment Service It would have 
been impossible for a loluntary service like the Employment 
Exchange Organisation, which places no compulsion on the 
part of employers to notify their vacancies to the Employ 
ment Exchanges nor compels employment seekers to register 
themselves at the Exchanges, to discharge its functions 
without the co-operation and the goodwill of both empoyers 
and workers 

Advisory Committees 

Machinery for securing the co-operation of employers and 
workers has been provided m the form of advisory commit 
tecs which have been set up at different levels of employment 
service operation The advisory committccs> Central, Re 
gional and Sub Regional, have done scry useful work 
inasmuch as they have not only helped to popularise the 
Service but have helped in the formulation of national 
policies governing the Employment Service and also in over 
coming the problems which confronted the Organisation in 
Us infancy. 

While the advisory committees arc indispensable to the 

n er functioning or the Employment Service, their object 
e main has been to assist and secure a smooth and effee 
tive operation of Employment Service es a whole and to 
advise on any question of importance in the entire local 
employment scene There is, however, need for closer 
collaboration between the Emplo)mcnt Service and manage 
ment and labour <?« an uidusiry basis so that the problems 
of labour supply and e/!ectiie utilisation of the existing 


labour in particular industries might be jointly solved 
While one of the essential duUes of all Employment Offictn 
IS to mainum close contact with employers and workers m 
the piticular industries and undertakings in the Local 
Office area, there is need for this collaboration being brought 
on a more systematic and formal basis This would enable 
the Employment Service to effectively tackle the problems of 
particular industries and undertakings and to play a truly 
constructive role in the employment market. The scheme 
for the recruitment of industnal workers through the 
Employment Exchanges and decasualisalion of labour sane 
tioncd by the Uttar Pradesh Government « a beginning 
made in diis direction 

Vjlal Role of Employment Service 
The Employment Service stands on the threshold of a 
new and difficult period The country is passing through 
a period of economic crisis The fear of slump in mdusiiy 
and consequent hesitancy on the part of industrialists to 
invest, the closure of existing mills and the insistent demand 
for severe cconocmei m Government departments have 
resulted in the inevitable reduction of employment opportu 
nifics and in increase in unemployment It is m circum 
stances such as these, more than in any otliers, that it 
becomes vitally important that the manpower resources be 
utilised and that all available employment opportumties be 
distributed to the best advantage of the country In this, 
as well as in any plan that the counUy may adopt to meet 
the situation, the Employment Service will nave a vital role 
to play Given the necessary co-operation, the Employment 
Service will prove itself an invaluable instrument for the 
promotion of the country’s industrial well being 



THE TRADE MARKS 
REGISTRY- 

Its Benefits to the Textile Industry 


'T'HE Trad« Marks \ct was passed m W-W, but the roam 
provuions of the Act did not come into operation till 
1942 At that time there were m effect two Registries in 
India, one in Calcutta attached to the Patent Office, and 
the other at Bombay, which was restricted to trade marks 
in respect of textile goods It v.as soon found that such 
an arrangement was impracticable, and m 1943 the Trade 
Marks Act was amended so as to establish one Registry 
in India The head office of the Registry has since been 
established at Bombay, but a branch of the office still 
functions m Calcutta 

Trade Mark* Legislation 

The nature of the work under tlic Trade Marks Act is 
such that unless there is one office throughout India it 
would be impossible to ensure uniformity of practice and 
lack of conflict of registered trade marks About the year 
1945 certam Indian States passed Trade Marks Acts similar 
to the one in India and other States contemplated doing 
so The difficulty of the situation was immediately realised 
by the commercial community As there were 400 aid 
States m India, there was nothing in theory to present each 
State from passing a Trade Marks Act and ifcmanding 
registration m that territory Although from the practical 
point of Slew all Indian States would not base passed such 
legislation, yet it was appreciated that at least 20 mayor 
States would possibly do so In order to oscrcomc this 
difficulty, reciprocal arrangements were armed at between 
those States which had passed trade marks legislation md 
what was then British India The effect of this arrange 
ment and the consequent legislation was that for all practi 
cal purposes British India and the Indian States were 
considered one unit and registration in any Registry became 
effective throughout British India and the Indian States 
This arrangement has had the effect of preserving the 
interests of the commercial community in their tndc 
marks 


By K. S SHAVAKSIIA, 

Registrar of Trade Marks Bombay 


JunsdiclioQ of Trade Marks Act, 1940 

On the 1st April 1950, the Trade Marks Act was extended 
to the whole of India except Jammu and Kashmir It will 
be apppreciaicd that the position with regard to trade 
marks in India would have been extremely difficult if reci 
procal arrangements had not been arrived at with the 
Indian States 

Tlie Act in 'Working 

There can be little doubt that the Trade Marks Act of 
1910 has been wholeheartedly supported by the commei 
cial community Nearly 1,50000 applications have already 
been made In the nature of things there has been delay 
in adjudicating upon the rights of the applicants, but tin. 
Trade Marks Registry has now reached a stage when it 
can issue its first order almost within two months of the 
receipt of the application From 1942 onwards a number 
of cases have been heard by the Registrar md the Deputy 
Registrar From some of their decisions appeals Jiavc been 
taken to the High Couns and it is a matter of gratification 
to note that so far not a single apjical has succeeded 

Impartial SlandariN 

Apart from the fact that the Registrar has to appiv the 
law. It IS ilie duty of the Trade Mark Registry to sec that 
all applicants arc treated alike In course of time, praaicc 
in reference to mans matters crystallizes and in order that 
there should be no doubt as to il c practice, it should be 
inflexible It is the duty of the Registrar to feel the pulse 
of the commercial community and of commerce Tlie van 
ous kinds of commercial practices which prevail in India 
have to be taken into account and no trade mark should be 
rcgisterctl which would have the cffcrt of embarrassing 
other traders or of confusing the public 


Ttft Tifty £v« 
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Tlie Repi-lry jit Work 

Tkc uork in t!ie Trade MatU Registry has to be done 
mcthorlically and this insolves considerable labour Each 
application incluiling the trade mark has to be indexed m 
sarious ways There are the nominal index, the word 
index, the terminological index, the index of devices and 
Ollier indexes Unless such indexes are prepared, rt would 
be impossible to examine each application properly, arwi 
unless the examination report is correct, it would be impos- 
sible for the Registrar to pass accurate orders In the first 
instance all matters relating to an application arc expressed 
in correspondence and this insol'cs, heavy clerical work 
Ordinarily, over 12,000 letters are received in and des- 
patched from the Trade Marks Registry at Bombay every 
month The applicants are entitled to be heard personally 
and many hearings take place not only as between the 
applicants and the Registrar but also as between the apph 
cants and the opponents From all decisions of the Regis 
trar appeal lies to a High Court 

Matters of great importance have arisen for decision and 
in recent times perhaps the most interesting set of cases 
IS that relating to enemy trade marks 

As far as India is concerned, it is of interest to note that 
the /iigA«r number of appliealions comes from the Textile 
Industry The second industry to take pride of place in the 
number of trade marks applied for is the pharmaceutical 
industry Another industry from which a large number of 
applications comes is the bcedv industry As India proceeds 


to be more and more industrialised, greater will be the 
demand for registering trade marks It is a common fail 
mg of merchants to hit upon a trade mark and then 
immediately begin to use it and thereafter to apply for 
registration for the same Although they may have adopted 
the trade mark ui all honesty, it very often happens that Jt 
conflicts with a registered trade mark and therefore the 
conflicting trade mark cannot be registered This often 
leads to hardship, for in the meanwhile the merchants 
would have spent perhaps a large sum of money in advent 
mg the mark and in printing labels and doing other things 
m reference to the mark All such exertions and expcndi 
turc arc wasted if the mark conflicts with a registered 
mark ft is, therefore, advisable for the mcrcliants to make 
use of the Trade Marks Registry for the purpose of finding 
out whcthcc the mark proposed to be used by theca is 
registrable 

No doubt there has been considerable confusion in the 
past with reference to trade marks merely because there 
was no proper system of registration of trade marks But 
now that the Trade Marks Act has been functioning for 
some years, there can be no excuse for any merchant to 
adopt a trade mark which is likely to infringe another 
mercliant s trade mark or which is likely to cause confusion 
amongst the public Every endeavour is made by the staff 
of the Trade Marks Registry to assist the public m solving 
their difficulties, and merchants should have no hesitation 
in approaching ilie Trade Marks Registry for guidance 
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Add New Charm to Your Home iiith 

ORISSA HANDLOOM ART TEXTILES 



FOR HOME AND PERSONAL WEAR 
Available in all colours and designs 


Contacl 

(1) Busjnc&s Jlanager, HancHoom Textile 
Marketing Orgainsalion, Cuttack 

(2) Messrs S P Suilia & Sous, Jamslieilpur 

(3) iMessrs Guplajce, Coninuglil Place, 

Ntu Delhi 


(I) Messrs Hamllooni Products of India 
Bomba} 

(5) Messrs Dur^a Bliaudar, Cuttatk 

(6) Messrs S Bhn««inka, Cuttack 

(7) Messrs Laxmi House, Pun 

(8) Messrs Bijox l,a\mi Hall, Baiigalort 




COTT© M 

IMPROVEMENT WORK 

IN IMDSA 

DURING THE PAST 25 YEARS 


C OTTON occupies an important place m the agneui 
lural as well as the industrial economy of India In 
the early twenties the indigenous production of cotton was 
not only adequate for meeting a major portion of the re 
quirements of the local Textile industry, but it also 
provided a substantial surplus for export The following 
figures depict the cotton position of the country m 
1923-24 - 
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The improvement of the quality of the crop was the 
most urgent need of that time The Provincial Depart 
ments of Agriculture, which had started the work of 
cotton improvement some years earlier, had evolved i few 
good strams and distributed their seed to the farmers to 
some extent 

^ork of the I r C C. 

However, it was not until the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee was established in 1923 that cotton improvement 
work was started in right earnest The aim of the Cora 
nuttee from the beginning was to supplement the work of 
the Agricultural Departments by providing funds for 
research into agricultural as well as technological cotton 
problems of an all India importance and for development 
extension and marketing of improved varieties of coUon 
in various tracts The Committee has so far fimneed about 
150 160 schemes i large number of which were for orced 
mg high yielding superior tjpes, some for tlic study and 
control of the important cotton pests and diseases, a Icvv 
for phjsiologtcal studies of the crop growxh and a go^ 
number for the extension and marketing of improved 
varieties of cotton The funds expended so far on these 


Bv S\RDAR DATAR SINGH, 

Vice Chairman 

Indian Council of Agriciilhira! Research 

schemes amount to about rupees 2 crores, derived either 
from Its own source of revenue, namely the cotton cess, or 
from the grants made to the Committee from time to time 
by the Government of India 

IncreA»«d Growth of Superior Varielira 

The major achievement of this improvement work is 
reflected in the extension of area under superior varieties 
Whereas the production of cotton of staple length 7/8 ' and 
above was 1,137000 bales in the quinquennium 191722, it 
amounted to 2 649 000 bales in the period 1942-47 The pro- 
portion of long staple cotton increased from 26% of the 
total production in 1917 22 to 38% m 1937-42 The corres 
ponding proportion in 1942 47 wa^ 67%, but this pheno- 
mcnal rise was due partly to the replacement of short staple 
cotton by food crops under the Grow More Food 
Campaign and partly to real extension of the area under 
improvci! types In 1947 48, after the partition of il e 
country, of the 105 million acres under cotton m the Indian 
Dominion, ihc area covered by the improved types was 
5 1 million acres or 47% Taking a bird s eye view of tiie 
cotton crop grown in the country, one finds from me 
Punjab m iht North down to Madras in the South, a string 
of improved varieties which arc steadily ousting the inferior 
types now m cultivation L S S and Hariana in East 
Punjab Kalyan Vijay, Suyog Jarila, Jayadhar and Laxmi 
(each one meant specially for a distinct tract m the State 
of Bombay) V434 H4’0 and Bun 107 in Madhya Pradesh , 
Malvi 9 and Indore I m Madhya Bharat , Pratap m Sau 
rashtra , Gaorani 6 Gaorani 12 and Parbhani American in 
Hyderabad, MAV and Selcc 69 in Mysore, and lastly 
the Cambodia strams Co 2, Co 3, Co 4 and Co 4|B40 in 
Madras have been in popular demand for several years past 
m their respective areas Had it not been for the urgent 
need of attaining self sufficiency in food and the great 
competition arising from the pnee structure of the food and 
some of the cash crops the ailtivation of medium and long 
staple vincties would have extended a great deal more than 
It has actunllv done so far Assuming^tfiat the improved 
vancties gave to their growers an additmnal return of onlv 
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COTTO M 

IMPROVEMENT WORK 

IN INDIA 

DURING THE PAST 25 YEARS 


C OTTON occupies an important place m the agncul 
tural as v,cll as the industrial economy of India In 
die early twenties the mdigcnous production of cotton was 
not only adequate for meetmg a major portion of the re 
quireraents of the local Textile industry, but it also 
provided a substantial surplus for export The following 
figures depict the cotton position of the country m 
1923-24 — 
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The improvement of the quality of the crop was the 
most urgent need of that time The Provincial Depart 
ments of Agriculture, which had started the work of 
cotton improvement some years earlier, had evolved n few 
good strams and distributed their seed to the farmers to 
some extent 

^ ork of the I C C C. 

However, it was not until the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee was established in 1923 that cotton improvement 
work was started in right earnest The aim of the Com 
mittce from the beginning was to supplement the work of 
the Agricultural Departments by providing funds for 
research into agricultural as well as technological cotton 
problems of an all India importance and for development, 
extension and marketing of improved varieties of ct^n 
m various tracts The Committee has so far financed about 
150 160 schemes, n large number of which were for breed 
Jng higii yielding superior types, some for the study and 
control of the important cotton pests and diseases, a tew 
for phjsiological studies of the crop growth and a go^ 
number for the extension and marketing of imprm^ 
varieties of cotton The funds expended so far on these 


Bv S4RDAn DATAR SINGH, 

Vice Chairman 

Indian Council of Agricultural Research 

schemes amount to about rupees 2 crores, derived either 
from Its own source of revenue, namely the cotton cess, or 
from the grants made to the Committee from time to tmie 
by the Government of India 

Inercftaed Growlli of Superior Varietie* 

The major achievement of this improvement work is 
reflected in the extension of area under superior varieties 
Whereas the production of cotton of staple length 7/8 ' and 
above was 1,137,000 bales in the quinquennium 191722, it 
amounted to 2 649,000 bales in the perit^ 1942-47 The pro- 
portion of long staple cotton increased from 26% of the 
total production in 1917 22 to 38% m 1937-42 The corres 
ponding proportion in 1942 47 wa> 67%, but this pheno- 
menal rise was due partly to the replacement of short staple 
cotton by food crops under the ‘ Grow More Food 
Campaign and partly to real extension of the area under 
improveil types In 1947 48, after the partition of il c 
country, of the 10 9 million acres under cotton in the Indun 
Dominion, the area covered by the improved types was 
51 million acres or 47% Taking a birds eye view of tnc 
cotton crop grown in the country, one finds from iji* 
Punjab in the North down to Madras in the South, a string 
of improved varieties which are steadily ousting the inferior 
types nowf m cultivation L S S and Hariana m East 
Punjab , Kalyan, Vijay, Suyog, Jarila Jayadhar and In\mi 
(each one meant spccnlly for a distinct tract in the State 
of Bombay ) , V 434, H 420 anil Bun 107 m Madhya Pradesli , 
Malvi 9 and Indore 1 m Madhya Bharat , Pratap in Sau 
rashtra , Gaorani 6, Gaorani 12 and Parbhani American m 
Hyderabad , M A V and Selec 69 in Mysore, and lastly 
the Cambodia strains Co 2, Co 3, Co 4 and Co 4'B40 m 
Madras have been in popular demand for several years past 
in their respertne areas Had it not been for the urgent 
need of attaining self sufficiencv in foal and the great 
competition arising from the price structure of the footl and 
some of the cash crops, the cultivation of medium and long 
staple varieties would have cxtcndal a great deal more than 
It has actually done so far Assuming that the improved 
vaneties gave to their growers an addit^nal return of onlv 
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COTTON 

IMPROVEMENT WORK 

IN INDIA 

DURING THE PAST 25 YEARS 


C OTTON occupies an important place in the agncul 
tural as \\cll as the industrial economy of India In 
the early iwcnucs the indigenous production of cotton was 
not only adequate for meeting a major portion of the re 
quiremcnts of the local Textile industry, but it also 
provided a substantial surplus for export The following 
figures depia the cotton position of the country m 
1923-24 — 
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Tlic improvement of the quality of the crop was the 
most urgent need of that time The Provincial Depart 
ments of Agriculture, which had started the work of 
cotton improvement some years earlier, had evolved a fvw 
good strains and distributed their seed to the farmers to 
some extent 

^ork of III. I.CCC 

However, it was not until the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee was established in 1923 that cotton improvement 
work, was started in right earnest The aim of the Cora 
mittee from the beginning was to supplement the work of 
the Agricultural Departments by providing funds for 
research into agricultural as well as technological cotton 
problems of an all India importance and for development, 
extension and marketing of improved varieties of cttton 
in various tracts The Committee has so far financed ^bwt 
150 160 schemes, a large number of which were for breed 
mg high yieldmg superior types, some for tiic study and 
control of the important cotton pests and disease a tevv 
for physiological studies of the crop growth and a good 
number for the extension and marketing of improved 
varieties of cotton The funds expended so far on these 


By S4RDAR DATAR SINGH, 

Vice Chainnan 

Indian Council of Agnailhiral Research 

schemes amount to about rupees 2 crores, derived cither 
from Its own source of revenue, namely the cotton cess, or 
from the gmnts made to the Committee from time to time 
by the Government of India 

Increae«4l Growth ot Superior Varieties 

The major achievement of this improvement work is 
rcflectetl m the extension of area under superior varieties 
Whereas the production of cotton of staple length 7/8 ' and 
above was 1,137,000 bales in the quinquennium 191722, it 
amounted to 2 649,000 bales in the period 1942-47 The pro 
portion of long staple cotton increased from 26% of the 
total production m 1917 22 to 38% m 1937-42 The corres 
ponding proportion in 1942-47 wa» 67%, but this pheno 
mcnal rise was due partly to the replacement of short staple 
cotton b) food crops under the Grow More Food ’ 
Campaign and partly to real extension of the area under 
improved types In 1947 48, after the partition of tie 
country, of the 105 million acres under cotton in th- Indian 
Dommion, the area covered by the improved types was 
5 I million acres or 47% Taking a bird s eye view of the 
cotton crop grown m the country, one finds from rne 
Punjab m the North down to Madras m the South, a string 
of improved varieties which arc steadily ousting the inferior 
types now in cultivation L S S and Hariana in East 
I^njab , Kalyan, Vijay, Suyog, Janla, Jayadhar and Inxmi 
(each one meant specially for a distinct tract in the State 
of Bombay) , V 434, H 420 and Bun 107 in Madhya Pradesh , 
Malvi 9 and Indore I in Madhya Bharat , Pratap in Sau 
rashtra , Gaorani 6, Gaorani 12 and Parbhani American in 
Hyderabad, MAV and Scicc 69 in Mysore, and lastly 
the Cambodu strains Co 2, Co 3, Co 4 and Co 4|B40 m 
Madras have been in popular demanil for several years past 
in their respective areas Hail it not been for the urgent 
need of attaining self sufficiency in food and the great 
competition arising from the price structure of the food and 
some of the cash crops, the cultivation of medium and long 
staple vanctics would have extended a great deal more than 
It has actually done so far Assuming rhat the improved 
varieties gave to their growers an additional return of only 
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Rs 12 per acre (m some cases it was much more), the total 
extra income earned by the farmers in IS'IT-AS amounted to 
Rs 616 crorcs This additional income earned in one year 
was o\er three times the total expenditure incurred by the 
Committee during the past 26 sears in India mduding 
Pakistan The spread of the improved varieties has not 
only benefited the cultivators in earning additmiw! utcximc 
but has also enabled the manufacturers to secure better 
cotton of known qualities in bulk quantity from indigenous 
sources In fact, it will be seen from the table given below 
that the increased production from the superior vancties 
has been completely taken up bv the Indian mills 
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Average Yield per Acre 

The extension of the area under improved varieties has 
been accompanied by a not inconsiderable rise m the yield 
per acre Notwithstanding this progressive increase, the 
acre yields in India are still far from being satisfaciot) 
They are not even half of what the American acre viclds 


are and as such there is still much scope for improverti 
jn this direction The mam difficoltv, however, is i 
most of the Indian cotton crop is grown under rain 
conditions, and yields, therefore very enormously h 
year to year depending upon the vagaries of the monsi 
Furthermore, the cotton crop is rarely manured diici 
all the available manure being applied to the food ci 
grown indcpendcntlv or in rotation with cotton 

Pest Control 

The research sponsored for the studv of cotton pests 
diseases, and the physiological investigations pertaimn 
the behaviour of the cotton plant have saved cotton gro 
from reairring losses running into crorcs of rupees e 
year Particular mention may be made of the effort 
control the boll worms, stem weevil, the cotton wilt and 
Tirak disease (defective boll opening) The annual sa 
to the growers in Madhya Pradesh and ffombay Karn 
by the spread of wilt resistant varieties (which now c 
about 17 lakhs acres) is estimated to be about Rs 68 la 

Effec's of Partition on Cotton Supply Po«ili 

Since the bust Great War. much effort and vast sun 
money had been expended in increasing the cultivatio 
medium and long staple cotton m the fertile irrigated t 
of Sind and West Punjab Tltc pfoductioti of ihu 
of cotton increased from 114,000 bales tn 1915-16 to 12,5« 
bales m 1946-47 Practically the whole of this valuable 
duce was used by the Indian textile industry With 
exclusion of Sind and West Punjab from India when 
country was partitioned in 1947, the Indian mills k 
supply of about 9 lakhs bales of long nnd medium sta 
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cotton from this source This has created a serious posi 
tion and the attention of the Gosernment as well as the 
public IS now focussed on the necessity of making good the 
loss quickly (The imports into India to the tunc of 6 to 7 
lakhs bales of long staple quality cottons from East Afnea 
Sudan and Egjpt cannot be replaced in the near future 
without further intensise work and irrigaiional and 
manunal facilities but what has been proposed by the 
Cotton Committee and expected to be ac!uc\ed within n 
space of two to three years, is the elimination entirely of 
the Pakistan cottons) 

Prograiiiiiie of Plnniied Pradiirlion 
To achieve this obicct the Indian Central Cotton Com 
mittee has submitted to the Gosernment of India a 
prognmme of planned production of which invohes tne 
increase of area unticr medium and long staple xanctics by 
about 40 million acres spread o\cr different States imrodut 
tion of cotton as a rotation crop on the \ast area of land 
which will be rechimed by tractor ploughing in the Lotton 
growing tracts of the country replacement of short staple 
cottons by long and medium staple cottons especially m 
the irrigated tracts of East Punjab the Union of Patuh 
and East Punjab States and m some hcasy ninfall areas 
of Hyderabad State The suppU of manure on a large 
scale and making asailable of irrn,3tioiial facilities have 
also been recommended to enhance tlie yield per acre 
and thus augment the total production An intensise 
organised dnve for the unplementation of the plan is now 
under active consideration The textile industry may well 
be assured that no effort will be spared to supply the major 
part of its requirements of raw cotton from indigenous 
sources 


Technological Research 

In addition to the esolution of improsed types of cotton 
and the large scale expansion of their cultisacion a good 
deal of technological research has been conducted to assist 
the cotton breeders in their work of crop improvement 
This work is done m the well-equipped Technological 
Laboratory set up in Bombay by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee This laboratory also renders service to the cot 
ton trade by publishing results of spinning tests on $t m 
dard Indian cottons and commercial tyjies of each season 

Legislative Cheek on Stanilnrdisatian 

A gootl deal of attention lias also been paid to the mam 
tenance of the purity of improved cotton varieties by 
legislative means The banning of the cultivation of 
inferior cottons such as Garrow hill cotton m Madhya 
Pradesh and Pulichai in Madras and the establishment of 
one variety for the cultivation of improved varieties in 
many States are instances of what has been done by Icgisla 
tivc measures The Cotton Ginning ami Pressing Factories 
Act 1925, is designed to check malpractices of mixing 
watering and false packing at the ginning and prcsnng 
factories 

Thus It will be evident that all the efforts made in the 
past are directed towards one object namely, to try to 
produce pure unmixed improved quality cotton in increas 
ingly large quantities, which would benefit both the grower 
and the textile manufacturer 
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R$ 12 per acre (in some cases it «as much more), the tOial 
extra income earned b) the farmers m I94MS amounted to 
Rs 6 16 crofcs This adihtional mcome earned m\ one ^«.at 
\sas oscr three times the total expenditure incurred by the 
Committee during the past 26 icars in India including 
Pakistan The spread of the improied varieties has not 
only benefited thi* coltiiators in earning additional in«»mc 
but Ins also enabled the manufacturers to secure better 
cotton of known qualities in bulk quantitv from indigenous 
sources In fact, it will be seen from the table gnen below 
that jbe increased production from the superior \attctics 
has been completely taken up bj tlie Indian nulls 
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Axcrage ^leld per Acre 

Tlie extension of the area under improved varieties has 
been accompanied by a not inconsiderable nsc m the yield 
per acre Notwithstanding this progressive increase, the 
acre Yields in India arc still far from being satisfactory 
Tliey arc not even half of what the American acre Yields 


are and as such there is still much scope for imptovcmm 
iti this direction The main difficultt, however, « j})j{ 
most of the Indvan cotton crop is grown under awvhd 
conditions, and yields, therefore very enormously htm 
year to year depending upon the vagaries of the monsoon 
Furthermore, the cotton crop is rarely manured direcrli 
all the available manure being applied to the food croj's, 
grown indcpendcntlv or in rotation with cotton 

Pest Control 

The research sponsored for the studv of cotton pests ajid 
diseases, and the physiological investigations pertaining to 
the behaviour of the cotton plant have saved cotton growen 
from recurring losses running into crores of rupees every 
year Particular mention may be made of the efforts to 
control the boll worms, stem wee il, the cotton wdt and the 
Tirak disease (defective boll opening) The annual saving 
to the growers in Madhya Pradesh and Bombay Karnatak 
by the sprcavl of wilt resistant varieties (which now cover 
about 17 lakhs acres) is estimated to be about Rs 63 lakhs. 

Effec 8 of Partition on Colton Supply Portion 

Since the hirst Great War, much effort and vast sums of 
money had been expended m increasing the cultivation of 
medium and long staple cotton m the fertile irrigated tracts 
of Sind and Wen Punjab The prcxUiction of this type 
of cotton increastd from 114,000 bales m 1915 16 to 12,57,000 
bales m 1946-47 Practjc-vlly the whole of this valuable pro- 
duce was used by the Indian textile industry With the 
exclusion of Sind and West Punjab from India when the 
country was partitioned in 1947, the Indian tnilU lost a 
supply of about 9 lakhs bales of long and medium stapled 
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B) R. C. SARAIYA, 

Viee.Pr.s.d«l, Ind,»„ Cotton Comn.ttc. 

World War 11 and Plan J„r Heduct.on of 
Cotton Acreage 
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crop in 1943-44 and the accumulation of stocks of cotton, 
paniculaily of short staple in the country, despite the re- 
duced crop in 1942-43 and the increased mill consumptiott, 
appointed a Cotton Planning Sub-Committee to cximme 
the part which cotton should play in the planning agn 
cultural production and to work in close collaboration with 
the proposed Central Ciop Planning Council The Sub- 
committee met in November 1944 and recommended 
inter aha that for the 1945-46 cotton season (a) the 194243 
all India cotton area of 19 2 million acres should be reduced 
by 3 1 million acres, thus providing for a maximum cotton 
area of 16 1 million acres and (b) of the total reduction of 
3 1 million acres, 2 0 million acres should be from areas 
under short staple cottons and 1,1 million acres from areas 
under low grade medium staple cottons The extent of 
the reduction required to be made under eacli \aiictv was 
also specified by the Subcommittee The iccommenda 
tions of the Sub Committee which were communicated to 
the Provincial and Slate Governments were endorse<l by 
the full Committee at its meeting m January 1945 Mean 
while as a result of the promulgation and cntorcement of 
the Bombay Growth of Food Crops Act, and the action 
taken bv the Provincial Governments in conncaion with 
the Grow More Food Campaign, the all India cotton 
area m 1944-45 was reduced to 148 million acres and in 
1943-46 It stood at 14 7 million acres being 99 million acres 
or 43% less than the acreage m the triennium ending 1938 39 
During the same period, the area under food crops increased 
by 25 8 million acres and that andcc oilseeds by 1 2 million 
acres It may be stated here that during the war, the policy 
regarding food production did not conflict with the cotton 
policy , ui fact, the two policies were complementary 

Post-War Need for Re-orientation of Cotton Policy 

With the cessation of hostilities, the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee felt that a re-oncntation of the cotton policy was 
called for, but it did not press for it having regard to the 
difficult food position in the countrv Accordingly, in 
February 1946 the Committee expressed the opinion that, 
although from the purely cotton stand point, an extension 
of the cotton acreage was highly desirable, in view of the 
gravity of the food situation in the country, the Government 
of India should be requested to address ail Provincial 
Governments and States to take whatever steps were ncccs 
sary to restrict the cotton acreage for the 194647 season so 
that it might not exceed the acreage sown m 1W5 46 In 
making the recommendation the Committee was aware 
that the maximum acreage suggested was below India s 
domestic requirements for raw cotton and cotton seed for 
cattle feed Ac the same time, the Committee urged that 
every avenue should be explored to increase the yield per 
acre of cotton The actual acreage in 1946-47 turned out 
to be only slightlv higher than that in 1945 46 

The question of the acreage that should be planted with 
cotton during the 1947-48 season was examined by the 
Committee at its meeting held on the 31st January and 1st 
February 1947 After extended discussion it was 
unanimously decided that, provided the food position 
permits it, the Committee should press for an increase in 
cotton acreage m the 1947-48 season, especially in view of 
the- serious shortage of cotton sect! in the country In 
this connection, a delegation from the Committee led by 
the writer waited on Dr Rayendra Prasad, then the Hon ble 


Member for Food and Agriculture, in April 1947, at New 
Delhi iml placed before him the views of the Committee 
As a result, the Government of India urged upon the Pro- 
vincial Governments the necessity of not enforcing 
ngprously their schemes for reducing the area under cotton 
and of releasing a portion of the land ilivertcd from cotton 
to be reverted to cotton Hie actual acreage in 1947-43, 
however, was slightly less than that of the previous season 
owing to the price policy 

Post-Partilioti Planning to overcome Deficit in 
Cotton Supplies in liidinn Union 
The partition of the country into the Indian Union and 
Pakistan from the I5th August 1947, resulted in the 
assignment of the fertile and irrigated areas of Smd and 
the West Punjab to Pakistan The area under cotton in 
the Indian Union in 1946-47 was 117 million acres and 
the actual crop about 25 5 lakhs bales Tiie Indian Union 
accounted for about four fifths of the total cotton prodiic 
tion of undivided India in 1946-47 Again the production 
of medium and long staple cotton in the Union represented 
some 45% of that in undivided India On the other hand, 
the Indian Union accounted for 98% of the total mill con 
sumption of all cotton (394 lakhs bales) in undivided India 
m 1946-47 The whole question of planning cotton pro- 
duction t'ls-a vts the partition of the country was examined 
by the Committee in March 1948 The Committee re 
commended inter aha that as compared with the 1946^7 
season, the area under cotton in 1948-49 should be increased 
by 40 million acres under Jong and medium staple 
varieties The target cotton acreage for 1948-49 was thus 
proposed to be 157 millions against 195 millions m the 
prewar year 1938 39 This plan as submitted to the 
Government of India also involves (i) the replacement of 
short staple cotton by medium and long staple varieties 
in the irrigated cotton tracts of the Fast Punjab and 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union and in some of the 
heavy rainfall areas of the Hyderabad State, (ii) the in 
crease of tlie yield per acre, particularly of irrigated cotton, 
by the greater use of fertilisers, and (m) tjic provision of 
greater irrigation facilities through minor irrigation works 
for the growing of good quality cottons No action was 
taken by the Government of India to give effect to this 
plan 3$ a whole, in view of the repercussions the proposed 
increase in cotton acreage might have on the acreage under 
food crops The Committee at its meeting held m 
February 1949, after a review of the statistical position of 
cotton, again stressed the need for going ahead with the 
plan for increasing the cotton acreage by 4 0 million acres 
The need for fixing Temuncrative prices, particularly for 
medium and long staple cottons vuih a view to giving 
an incentive to the increased production of such cottons 
was also emphasized as will be seen from the following 
resolution on the cotton policy of the Government of India 
passed by the Committee at the same meeting — 

This meeting o£ the Indian Central Cotton Committee expresses 
tts conwrn at the cotton polity ailopted by the Government o[ India 
Beside* fixing lower prices for all cottons the differentials allowed 
by them for medium and long staple varieties are such as would 
result in nullifying the many years work of this Committee for 
improving the class and staple of different cottons 

While the Indian Central Cotton Committee fully appreciates 
^ for increasing the production of food crops it strongly 
feds tliM the need (or inaeastng ihe produaion of cotton in ihe 
Indian Dominion is equally great. 
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The Comtntuee therefore strongly recomroensis that the Got 
crnment of InJia should carefully consider the problem of increasing 
the prorluction of cotton by diverting as much acreage to cotton as 
possible and also revise the floors ceilings and the differentials to 
such a level as would insluce the cultivators to extend Uic growing 
of improved varieties 


Neotl for Iiilepralcd Planning of Cotton and 
Food Production 

At the meeting of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
held m September 1948, the following resolution on the 
question of the place of cotton in India s economy in the 
contest of the partition of the countiy and other factors 
was passed which was subsequently forwarded to the 
Government of India — 

That this meeting of the Indian Centra! Cotton Commutee et 
presses its grave concern at the increasing dependence of the Indian 
textile industry on foreign supplies oJ cotton and 'trongly urges the 
Government of Indu lo appoint a Specul Cortvmmee reptes-nting all 
th- various interests concern'd to consider exhaustively th- whole 
question of the place of cotton in InJii s economy m the context of 
the rartition of India and other factors and make recommendations 
on the subject at a very early date 

Tlic intention was that the bjiccial Committee proposed 
m the resolution should examine the whole cjucstion 
romprehensivel) and speedilj and make recommendations 
for a dvnamic cotton pohc) both in its short and long term 
aspects, with due regard to the sceminglv conflicting 
:laims of other crops 


Latent Plans for Increasing Cotton Production 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee at its meeting m 
October 1949 considered carefully the extremely serious 
:otton position arising from (a) the diversion of acreage 
from cotton to other crops, mainlv food and groundnut 
(b) the partition of the country , and (t) the slevaluation 
dE the currency accompanied by the higli increase in the 
rupee price of foreign cotton The Committee passed a 
resolution expressing the sicw that India should Ete self 
supporting m supplies of cotton of staple length upto T 
in as short a period as possible and that for tilts purpose, 
the present annual production of roughly three million 
bales should be increased by about one million bales T he 
Committee also suggested how the increased production 
should be distributed between the different Provinces and 
States* The Committee further recommended that every 
attempt should be made to increase the production bv 
increasing the yield per acre and utilising fallow lands 
for cotton, wherever possible Realising the difficult fotw 
position of the country, the Committee suggested that only 
the minimum acreage should be diverted from food 
grains to cotton, if necessary, subject to the condition 
that, where such diversion is inevitable, the ^ntral 
Government should guarantee to make gcwl to the Pro- 
vincial and State Governments the shortfall in foodgrams 
The Committee also stressed that the Government of Jndia 
should give the same high priority to the growing ot more 
cotton as to the growing of more food, and should make 
available the required staff and funds to increase produc 
tion inter aha by such aids as fertilisers, improved seed, and 
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implements, including power implements priority of 
transport, irrigation facilities, etc The Committee furtlier 
suggested that in order to make cotton growing more 
attractive to the grower, the price of groundnut (the most 
serious competing crop) should be controlled m the same 
manner as that of cotton 

Arising out of die above resolution, a plan for increased 
production of certain urgently needed varieties of cotton 
to the extent of five lakhs bales during I«50 51 was con 
stdered at a Conference of Provincial Agricultural 
Ministers and representatives of the cotton industry the 
trade and the Indian Central Cotton Committee in Novcm 
ber 1949 According lo the plan, which was generally 
approved by the Conference, the expected increased pro- 
duction IS intended to be achieved in two stages, — by ex 
tension of acreage, use of fertilisers, adoption of mixed 
cropping of cotton with groundnut and use of improved 
seed 


Objective of a Sound Cotton Policy 

A sound cotton policy for India should aim at producing 
sufficient cotton to meet internal requirements as well as 
to cater for a minimum export demand for short staple 
cotton The short term objective should be limited to 
making India self sufficient in regard to supplies of cotton 
of staple length upto 1 ' required by the Indian mill mdus 
try Imports from Egypt, East Africa Sudan, etc of 
longer staple would, however, have to be continued for 
some years to come, until suitable strains arc available for 
cultivation on a large scale as a result of the research work 
initiated in Madras Province, Mysore State and East Punjab 
On the basis of 54 lakhs bales for mill requirements, 2 7 
lakhs bales for extra factory consumption and 5 lakhs bales 
for export, the annual cotton prmuction target should 
be 40 lakhs bales This would require between 13 and 20 
million acres, on the basis of the highest (120 lbs) and 
lowest (78 lbs ) average yield of lint per acre Taking a 
normal yield (100 lbs per acre), the area required would 
be of the order of 157 million acres against the present 
acreage of 11 millions and the 1938 59 acreage of 199 
millions for the Indian Union alone The extent of in 
crease in acreage required could be 'ubstanttally reduced 
if simulcaneouslv steps are taken to raise the yield per acre 
by manuring supplying improved seed and adopting cer 
tarn simple agronomic practices within easy reach of the 
cultivator It mav, however, be stressed that for the 
success of any cotton plan, it is most essentia! that remunera 
tivc pnccs for cotton should be ensured to the cultivator, 
particularly in relation to other competing crops In this 
connection, it may be mentioned that as compared with 
the prewar year, while the prices of foodgrams and oil 
seeds have risen to nearly 4^ and 5 times respectively, cotton 
pnccs are only 2 8 times the pre war level This clearly 
shows that cotton has become a much less attractive crop 
than other competing crops If cotton proiluction is to 
be increased in Indn to the extent desired it is inevitable 
that there should be a more equitable adjustment of the 
relative price levels of different crops in line with pre war 
trends so as to remedy the present unattractive position of 
cotton 

It IS realised that any plan for cotton acreage and pro- 
duction should be co-ordinated with and integrated m an 
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“ YORKSHIRE ” Tubes give consistent, reliable and trouble-free service. 
They are highly resistant to attack by corrosion and are metallurgically 
designed not to dezincify. 
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SELLING AGENTS; 

R. WRIGHT & PARTNERS LIMITED. 

19. AURANGZEB ROAD. NEW DELHI, 4. 


Send us your problems and allow us to recommend the most suitable 
“ Yorkshire ” alloy to meet your particular needs. 
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all India crop plan Inilcctl tins recommendation was 
made as early as january 1943 and rcjKatcd m 1948 It is 
some satisfaction to note that such a plan is liemg con 
sidcred b> the Mintstry of Asnciilturc at present TIk 
question of increase or decrease of acreage under cotton 
IS not merely one of arithmetic The rchtivc prices of cotton 
and other crops come scry largely into the picture as 
shown abosc Another scry im|x)nant factor is that of 
the suitability or otherssisc of the soil and climate m sarious 
parts of the country for sarious crops With this is hnhtU 
the sital consideration of the rotation of crops with a vicss 
to presets mg the fertility of the soil It is neccssars to 
point out these considerations, as, at present, m the desire 
for self sufScicncy in food m cscry Prosmee, the merits of 
alternative crops in the interest of the country as a whole 
arc likely to be oscrlookcd For example, it apyscars to 
be m the interest of ilic country to alloss Ilombay ami 
Madras at present to prmlucc more of the medium and long 
staple cottons like Vijay, Sum and Camliudias in svliwh 


the shortage is most acute and supply them with food pro- 
duced m other parts of the country like the CP or Madhya 
Bharat All these and no doubt manv othci considerations 
would have to be taken into account before deciding on an 
integrated plan of crop production in India In the 
absence of adequate basic data, eg of a detailed survey of 
chemical comjwncnts of the soil and of the water resources 
and climatic conditions in the various parts of the country 
and of the costs of production of various crops under differ 
eni soil ami climatic conditions, one is inchncd to ask 
whether it would not be best to leave the ‘Planning” to 
the free play of economic forces acting tlirougli the reaction 
of supply and demand from millions of producers and 
consumers Otherwise successful planning of acreage and 
production schedule of various crops could only be based 
on a detailed and careful study of tlie statistical, agronomic 
and scientific data extending over the whole country for 
an adequate jicnod of lime 
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all India crop plan Indeed tins recommendation was 
made as early as January 1943 and repeated in 1948 It is 
some satisfaction to note that such a plan is bcin? con 
sidered by tlie Ministry of Agriculture at present The 
question of increase or decrease of acreage under cotton 
IS not merely one of arithmetic Tlie relatis e prices of cotton 
and other crops come very largely into the picture as 
shown abo\c Another very important factor is that of 
the suitability or otherwise of the soil and climate in various 
parts of the country for various crops With this is linked 
the vital consideration of the rotation of crops w ith a view 
to preserving the fertility of the soil It is necessary to 
point out these considerations, as, at present, in the desire 
for self sufficiency in fooil in every Province, the merits of 
altcrnatnc crops m the interest of the country as a whole 
arc likely to be overlooked For example, it appears to 
be in the interest of the country to allow Bombay and 
Madras at present to proilucc more of the medium and Jong 
staple cottons like Vijay, Siirti and Cambodias in whith 


the shortage is most acute and supply them with food pro 
duttd in other parts of the country lilc the CP or Madhya 
Bharat All these and no doubt many othci considerations 
would have to be taken into account before deciding on an 
integrated plan of crop production in India In the 
absence of adequate basic data, e g of a detailed survey of 
chemical components of the soil and of the water resources 
and climatic conditions m the various parts of the country 
and of the costs of production of various crops under differ 
ent sod and climatic conditions, one is inclined to ask 
whether it would not be best to leave the Planning to 
the free play of economic forces acting through the reaction 
of supply and demand from millions of producers and 
consumers Otherwise successful planning of acreage and 
proiluction schedule of various crops could only be based 
on a detailed anti careful study of the statistical, agronomic 
and scientific data extending over the whole country for 
an adequate period of time 
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Early History of Cation in [inlia 

C '^OTTON has been grown in India from times imme 
•* monal The discovery of samples of cotton materials 
at Mohen} 0 -Daro in Sind during the archfle^ical cxcava 
lions made there during the third ilecaile of this centurv 
established that the growing and manufacturing of cotton 
in the Indus Valley dated as far back as 1000 »c Little w 
known about the varieties grown in ancient limes or tlicir 
distribution, except that the cotton used in the manufacture 
of the Mohenjo-Daro samples most probably belonged to 
the erborettm type The earliest authentic reference to 
cotton dates back to four hundred and fifty years Iwforc 
Christ, when Herodotus testihed that “ India had wild 
trees that bore fleeces as their fruit Of these the Indians 


made ilicir clothes Hicti wc have tlie 
Romm liKtiman I’lmy (ap 7i) who, ^ 

|iotts of cotton manufactures from India complaineil thi' 
every year India wi$ draining the Romi*'’ * le 

hundred million scsicrces. equivalent to sc’fn^diing lire J5 
million rupees In tlie tliirtecnili cenidO 
oliservcd that Masultjvaiam produced thf finest and ine 
most iieautiful cottons to lie found m fJny part of the 
world" Again it was India's pre<mincncc in the mano 
faeture of cotton falitKs which induced Hast Indu 
Comyvany to come to India with a Charter, m 

search ot Indian cahro and muvim In short, the hutors 
of cotton until the advent of the British in India is the his- 
tory of Indus Icidershin in the world of and cotton 
fabrics 
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King Cotton in Figlitecnlli an<I 
rMnctoenlli Cculiinos 


Poolion before, iliiring nnd iminedintelv 
nfter llie First World War 


The eighteenth century which witnessed the bej^inninj, 
o£ the consolidation of British power m India mav be said 
to be the turning point in the cotton economy of Ind a 
This period also coincided witii the Industrial Revolution 
in Eurojie The emphasis in In lia began to shift from the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics to the production of raw 
cotton for supply to Britain Various measures were taken 
by the East India Company from 1783 for the growing of 
more and better quality cotton These effort^ were ton 
tinued during the nineteenth century Fxports to Britain 
reached their peak during 1866 following the cotton 
famine resulting from the American Civil War In fact 
India enjoyed a icntablc boom in the raw cotton trade 
with Britain during the years 1862 to 1866 This boom 
may also be said to base laid the foundation of India s 
cotton textile industry as a part of the fortunes then made 
was inscsted m the starting of cotton mills in the country 
Thereafter there was a setback m the exports of Ind an 
cotton to Britain but the takings by the rest of Furopc \iz 
France Germany, Italy etc increased Apart from this 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
beginning of a growing demand for raw cotton fir t rom 
Indian mills and then from mills in Japan As a res t 
of this the average annual production of cotton ^ 
dvided India (including Burma) increased from 1^^ 
bales for the quinquennium ending 188"^ 83 w 3 / 
bales during the quinquennium ending 1906-07 uring 
the same period the average annual "" 

sumption increased from 1 30’’ 000 bales and 36 a 
to 1,928000 and 1 873000 bales respectively 


The first decade of the present century witn-ssed a steady 
increase m the production exports and mill consumption 
of cotton m India Roughly half the annual crop was 
exported and the other half consumed in India Exports 
to the United Kingdom ranged from * to 8 per cent of tlie 
total exports while those to Continental countries formed 
some 44 to 68 per cent China and Japan accounted for 2 
to 4 per cent and 21 to 37 per cent respectively of the total 
exports The position relating to cotton production and 
trade before, during and after the First World War is indi 
cated below — 


Pe od. 


Product od 


1909 1010 to 1913 U 
1914 IS to 1917 18 
1918 19 to 192 23 


1270 
4 374 

4 537 


*M II COD 
oampt 00 




oQ'Mit ” 

2 148 " 

■»t94 2 


SIl 

124 


' Includes fore ^ cotton. 
Year ending 301h June 


A noteworthy development during this pcriotl was the 
emer^jence of Japan as an important buyer of Indian cotton 
from 1909 10 her share of the total exports of cotton from 
India having risen from 21 per cent m 1903 04 to nearly '0 
per cent in 191’ 13 This position she retamed for nearly 
thirty years thereafter 

Position after 1922 to 1947 
"With tie establishment of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee in 19’1 and its subsequent incorporation unler 
the Indian Cotton Cess Act 1923 considerable stimulus 
was given not only to the improvement of the marketing 
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and manufacture of cotton in India but also to the produt 
tion of long and medium staple cottons Special efforts 
were made to ach ete a balanced production of the d Herent 
varieties of cotton to meet the internal and export demand 
This policy received a great fill p as a result of World War 
II during wh ch short staple cotton became a drag on the 
market owing to the complete loss of the European and 
Fat Eastern matkeu for such cotton The posit on regard 
ing the improvement of the average staple of the crop is 
illustrated by the following table — 


Production in thousand bales of lbs net 



crop during the quinquennium ending 1946-47 was some 
25 /o less than the average crop during the years IP’Z**? 
Despite this the production in 194’ 47 of long and medium 
staple cottons was 66 and h ghcr while that of ^ort 
staple was lo ver by 67® ^ compare I w th that m 1927 27 
The annual m II consumpt on of In 1 an cotton increased 
from 2072000 bales during the qu nqucnnium 1927 77 to 
3^7)000 bales durini, 1947-47 the corresponlng a cra^c 


annual exports being 3505000 and 599000 bales respec 
lively 


YIELD or COTTON PER ACRE 
JN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
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Partition and After-Effects of Ilie Partition of 
Country 

The partition of India on 15tli August 19d7, resulted m 
the assignment of the fertile and irrigated territoncs of 
Sind and West Punjab to Pakistan In 194(>-47, the total 
area under cotton in Undnided India amounted to 
14^1,000 acres, of which the Indian Union and Pakistan 
accounted for 11,671,000 and 3,230,000 acres rcspcctivelj, 
the corresponding figures for the pre war vear 1938 39 being 
23,490,000, 19,931,000 and 3,559,000 acres respectively Out 
of the cotton area of Undivided India m 1946-47 and 
1938 39, the tracts now included in Pakistan thus accounted 
for 22 and 15 per cent respectively 

The relatnely higher share of Pakistan in the acreage 
for 1946-47 is due almost wholly to the fact that whereas 
the Indian Union curtailed a great deal of its cotton area, 
particularly of short staple varieties during the war, the 
Pakistan Provinces effected very little reduction Of the 
area under irrigated cotton in Undivided Indn m 1918 39 
and 1946-47, the territories now included in Pakistan 
accounted for about four fifths and two thirds respectively 

On the basis of the actual crop figures for 1946-47, the 
Indian Union accounted for 45, 62 and 76®© of Undivided 
India s production of 99, 215 and U6 lakhs bales under 
the three staple length groups 7/8 ' and above ’, ‘ belosv 7/8 ' 
and above U/16"’ and ‘11/16" and below respectively 
While the Indian Unions share of the total crop of ^3 
lakhs bales of Undivided India in 1946-47 was onK 2«)5 
lakhs bales (62%), its mill consumption accounted for 38 6 
lakhs bales (le 98% of the total mill consumption of 394 
lakhs bales) At the level of consumption in 1946-47, the 
Indian Union was dependent on Pakistan cotton to the ex 
tent of 9 8 lakhs bales (4,2 lakhs bales of staple length 7/8 ' 
and above and 56 lakhs bales of staple length below 7/8 


and above 11/16") and on other foreign cotton to the ex- 
tent of 70 lakhs bales (mostly above I" in staple) Of the 
mdl consumption of all cottons, 151 lakJis bales were 
of long staple, 181 lakhs bales of medium staple and 54 
lakhs bales short staple 

PofTt-Partilion Position 

Against the total production of 313) lakhs bales of cotton 
in the Indian Union in 1947 48 on an acreage of II millions 
(when seasonal conditions were exceptionally good), the 
intcmal requirements (including extra factory consum|>- 
tion at 27 lakhs bales) amounted to 44,8 lakhs bales, 
leaving a deficit of 125 lakhs bales Out of the production 
of 103 lakhs bales of short staple cotton in 1947-48 the mill 
and extra factory consumption of such cotton accounted 
for 80 lakhs bales, leaving a surplus of 23 lakhs bales of 
short staple cotton On the other hantl, the deficit under 
long and medium staple cottons stood at 10 6 and 4 6 lakhs 
bales rcspectivclv This deficit of 152 lakhs bales was 
met by the use of (i) 68 lakhs bales of Pakistan cotton 
(44 lakhs bales of long staple and 24 lakhs bales of 
medium staple), (ii) 22 lakhs bales of medium staple 
Indian Union cotton from the previous carry-over, and 
(hi) 6,2 lakhs bales of other foreign cotton of loig 
staple 

The cotton supply situation became still more tight in 
1948-49 ow mg to a short crop m that season due to un 
favourable seasonal conditions and the reduced carry-over 
from which the deficit could be met It will be seen from 
the following table showing the figures of estimated supply 
and distribution of cotton in the Indian Union m 1948-49, 
together with corresponding tentative estimates for 1949 50,’ 
that India will be faced with a very acute cotton situation 
during the current season — 
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(Lakhs of bales of 400 lbs l 


A- SUrPLttS 

(IJ bibmstad Carry-oear a< 
g DD OS' of tbs teaMO — 
{■) W h mllU — 


O I er lo e go cotton 


In ihc light of the abo\c statistical position the Gosern 
ment of India has rcccntl) decided to permit the import 
of 8 lakhs bales (and if nccessarj 10 lakhs bales) in the 
current year Howescr, the import of such a large quan 
tuy of cotton e%cry year \Mthout corresponding exports of 
cloth IS not an economic proposition The need for in 
creasing the production of cotton m the Indian Union is 
therefore imperative and cannot be over-emphasized The 
need 1 $ all the greater due to tlic devaluation of the Indian 
currency and consequent increase m the rupee prices of 
foreign cotton From the ] oint of view of balance of pay 
ments position also India ».an ill afford to spend forei n 
exchange for the purchase of 11 to 12 lakhs bales of cotton 
per annum 


(1 > limited c opof tud an Lb on 
I u) Tfl mated rece pit from PakiiUo 
( T) b st maud aporla lioa Mbtt ' 


MILL CONSUMPTION 
led as codon 
I aVIaUn eolton 
Other fa e gn cattoa 

FSTIMATFO EXTRA FACTORk 
CQVaUWITl S 
FSTfilATEO rxroRTS 

Total Out le 

ESTIMATED CARRY OVER AT 
HIE END OF THE SEASON t 
(a) W h inlti>~ 
iBdiM catteB 
Fakfiiao eolMa 
on ■' for«(i.o cetioo 


|li) With tndti~ 
lad aa eotioa 
I ak itaB eedea 
Olbir fare go eolloo 


' Rev bed 

**fmpcirti <.snimect (o be negllfnbte fn view o 
reney deidlock between Ind a and Pakistan. 


Possibility of ntlainmg Self siifTicK-iicv in re^ ml 
to Indian Union’s Colton Reqiiirenieiils 
The Indian Union s normal annual production of cotton 
on the present acreage of U millions may be placed at 25 
hkhs bales of which 45 lakhs bales ma\ be taken as 
long staple 125 lakhs bales medium staple and the rest 
short staple The internal requirements of cotton may ! c 
estimated at 4^7 lakhs bales comprising 15 5 lakhs bales 
long staple 199 lakhs bales medium staple anl 73 lakhs 
bales short stable If provision is made for a minimum 
export of 20 lakhs bales of short staple cotton the total 
requirements of cotton will stand at 44 7 lakhs bales This 
quantity includes some 70 lakhs bales of foreign (otlier 
than Pakistan) corions, which are mostly over 1 an staple 
and arc imported from East Africa Egypt Sudan 
America etc lo meet the requirements of the Indian mill 
industry Cottons comparable in quality to these varieties 
arc at present produced in India in a very limited quantity, 
say about 20tX)0 bales Cambodia/Co 4 (staple length 
1 1/16 ) protluced m Madras Province is comparable in 
quality to the lower styles of East African cotton As far 
as can be foreseen now production of such cotton cannot 
be stepped up appreciably for some time to come The 
import of 6 to 7 lakhs bales of cotton from countries other 
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(han Pakistan will, therefore, ha\e to be continued for 
some jears until as a result of the experimental work now 
initiated m Madras Proimce, East Punjab, and Mysore 
State, suitable varieties of equally good cotton arc deieloped 
for large <cale cultivation m India The dependence on 
Pakistan, ho\\e>er, cm largely be aioided m the immediate 
future, 1$ barring a very small quantity, Pakistan cotton 
can be replaced by increasing the production of similar 
varieties already m cultivation in the Indian Union 

Resources for replacing Colton imporleil 
from Pakistan 

For attaining the limited objective of self sufficiency m 
India s cotton requirements except in respea of cotton of 
the types imported at present from countries other than 
Pakistan, India should phn for producing ^ lakhs bales of 
cotton per annum, comprising 83 lakhs bates of long staple, 
22 0 laklis bales medium staple and 93 hklis bales short 
staple Compared to a normal crop on the present 
acreage, this calls for an increase of 4 0 lakhs bales under 
Jong staple, and 9 ^ lakhs bales under medium staple and 
1 5 lakhs bales under short staple Tlic protluction of 40 
lakhs bales will require an acreage of about 17 millions ns 
against the jirescnt acreage of 11 millions That die in 
creased production of these long and medium staple vnne 
ties to the extent required is feasible will be evident from 
the fact that the peak areas grown with them in recent 
years were 119% nnd 83%, respectively, higher than the 
corresponding areas in 1948-49 However the extensioR 
of the area under cotton should be effected only as a last 
resort m view of the present food position of the countrv 
The question of increasing cotton production canned be 
treated as an isolated problem In view of the limited re 
sources, the expansion of cotton proiluction must form 


part of a well integrated plan for the increase of pr 
tion of essential agricultural commodities 

Apart from the extension of area, the chief means 
able for increasing the production of cotton are (i 
greater use of improved seed and (ii) increasing the 
per acre of cotton by manuring, extension of irrig 
facilities and adoption of improved agronomic prat 
The resources available and the extent to which produ 
can bv raised under items (i) and (ii) are dealt wit 
low — 

(i) Extension of area under improved vanetie 
cotton : The additional yield that may be obtained by 
mg improved varieties may be estimated at about 5% 
area covered by improveil varieties at present is sh 
less than half tlic total area under cotton As impi 
varieties arc already available for almost all the c 
growing tracts, there is no reason why the entire area si 
not be covered by such varieties in two or three year 
this is done on the existing area alone by bringing tli 
inainmg 60 million acres under improved varieties 
additional production likely to be obtained may be cst: 
cd at 60,000 bales 

(») Increasing the yield per acre of cotton by manu 
extension of irrigation facihties and agronomic pract 
The total area under irrigated cotton in the Indian U 
at present is about 66 lakhs acres The quantity of an 
mum sulphate required for manuring this area at 30 
of nitrogen per acre may be estimated at 44,000 tons 
advhtional yield that may be obtained by manuring irriL 
cotton will be about 73p00 bales Further, ammor 
sulphate can also be applied to the cotton crop in are 
assured rainfall as for example, m the Broach and S 
tracts of Bombay, and the Karunganm tract of Ma 
CONTISUED OV PAGE SEVENTY SE 
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** Imports tstumed to b« negl phle In view e( the present cvr 
reney deadlock between Ind a and Pakistan 


In the light of the above statistical position, the Govern 
ment of India has recently decided to permit the import 
of 8 lakhs hales (and if necessary 10 Jakiis bales) in the 
current year However the import of such a large quan 
tity of cotton every year without corresponding exports of 
cloth IS nt* an economic proposition The need for in 
creasing the production of cotton tn the Indian Union is 
therefore imperative and cannot be over emphasized The 
need is all the greater due to the devaluation of the Indian 
currency and consequent increase m the rupee prices of 
foreign cotton From the point of view of balance of pay 
ments position also India can ill afford to spend foreign 
exchange for the purchase of 11 to 12 lakhs bales of cotton 
per annum 

Possibility of atlammg Self siilTtcirnc} in regard 
to Indian Union’s Cotton Requirements 
The Indian Union s normal annual production of cotton 
on the present acreage of 11 millions may be placed at 25 
lakhs bales of which 4 5 hkhs bales may be taken as 
long staple 125 lakhs bales medium staple and the rest 
short staple The internal requirements of cotton may be 
estimated at 427 lakhs bales comprising 155 lakhs bales 
long staple 199 lakhs bales medium staple and 7 3 lakhs 
bales short staple If provision is made for a toinimum 
export of 20 lakhs bales of short staple cotton the total 
requirements of cotton will stand at 44 7 lakhs bales This 
quantity includes some 7 0 lakhs bales of foreign (other 
than Pakistan) cottons which arc mostly over 1 in staple 
and arc imported from East Africa Egypt Sudin 
America etc to meet the requirements of the Indian mill 
industry Cottons comparable in quality to these varieties 
arc at present produced in India in a very limited quantity, 
say about 20000 bales Cambodia/Co 4 (staple length 
I I/I6 ) produced in Madras Province is comparable m 
quality to the lower styles of East African cotton As far 
as can be foreseen now, production of such cotton cannot 
be stepped up appreciably for some time to come The 
import of 6 to 7 lakhs bales of cotton from tountnes other 
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than Pakistan will therefore have to be continued for 
some jears until as a result of the experimental «ork non 
initiated m Madras Province Ease Punjab and Mysore 
State suitable varieties of equally good cotton arc developed 
for large ‘calc cultivation m India The dependence on 
Pakistan however can largely be avoided m the immediate 
future as barring a verj small quantity Pakistan cotton 
can be replaced by increasing the production of similar 
varieties already in cultivation in the Indian Union 

Resources for rcplanng Cotton iniporlecl 
froiu Pakistan 

For warning the limited objective of self sufficiency m 
India s cotton requirements except in respect of cotton of 
the types imported at present from countries other than 
Pakistan India should phn for producing 40 lakhs bales of 
cotton per annum comprising 8 5 lakhs biles of long staple 
22 0 lakhs bales methum staple and 93 lakhs bales short 
staple Compared to a normal crop on the present 
acreage this calls for an increase of 40 laklis bales under 
long staple and 95 lakhs bales under medium staple and 
13 lakhs bales under short staple The proiluction of 40 
laklis bales will require an acreage of about J7 millions is 
against the present acreage of 11 millions TTiat tlie in 
creased production of these long and medium staple varie 
tics to the extent required is feasible will be evident from 
the fact that the peak ireaj grown with (hem in ree«it 
vcirs were 119% and 83% respectively higher than the 
corresponding areis in 1948 49 However the extension 
of the area under cotton should be effected only as a last 
resort in view of the present food position of the country 
Tlic question of increasing cotton production cannot be 
treated as an isolateil problem In \ icvv of the limited re 
sources the expansion of cotton production must form 


pift of a well integrated plan for the increase of prod 
tjon of esjential agricultural commoditjcs 

Apart fiom the extension of area, the chief means av 
able for increasing the production of cotton arc (i) t 
greater use of improved seed and (ii) increasing the yw 
per acre of cotton by manuring, extension of irrigati 
facihues and adoption of unproved agronomic practic 
Tlvc resources available and the extent to which producti 
can bw raised under items (i) and (ii) arc dealt with i 
low — 

(i) Exfensioa of arra under improved vaneties 
cotton The additional yield that may be obtained by so 
ing improved varieties may be estimated at about 5% T 
area covered by improved varieties at present is sligli 
less tlian half the total area under cotton As improv 
varieties are already available for almost all the cott 
growing tracts there is no reason why the entire area shou 
not be covered by such varieties in two or three years 
this is done on the existing area alone by bringing the i 
maimng 60 million acres under unproved vaneties ti 
additional production likely to be obtained may be estim 
ed at 60 000 bales 

(u) Increasing the yield per acre of cotton by manurin 
extension of irrigation facilities and agronomic practice 
The total area under undated cotton in the Indian Umc 
at present is about 6 6 lakhs acres The quantity of amm 
mum sulphate required for manuring this area at 30 h. 
of nitrogen per acre may be estimated at 44 000 tons TI 
additional yield that may be obtained by minuting imgatt 
cotton will be about 7^300 biles Further ammoniu 
sulphate can also be applied to the cotton crop in areas 
assured rainfall as for example in the Broach and Sur 
tracts of Bombay, and the Karunganm tract of Madra 
CONTINUED OV PAGE SEVENTH SE\ t 
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T he position occupied by cotton m our agriculture and 
by cotton textiles in our industry indicates the impor 
tance of research in this field When the number and 
complexity of the mechanical and chemical operations m 
^olved in the conxersion of the cotton fibre into a finished 
fabric are considered, the >astness of the scope of such 
research is also apparent However, Indian investigations 
have so far been limited almost entirely to plant breeding 
experiments at one end and to work on the chemical pro- 
cessing of textiles at the other end, spinning, weaving and 
other mechanical operations of the cotton industry have 
received little attention bv way of research A bnef survey 
of some problems of textile chemistry studied in the Dcpnrt 
ment of Chemical Tcchnologj, University of Rombiy, may 
be of interest to readers of this Centenary Volume 

Ccllulo«ic Cliaiiges 

Moisture in cotton may be determined volumctncallj by 
treatment with acetic anhydride m a solvent, converting the 
excess of acetic 3 nh)dride into acetanilide and acetic aad, 
and titrating the total acetic acid the method has some 
advantages over the ovcn-drying and arcotropic distillation 
methods A rapid procedure for determining de gradation 
in cellulose in terms of the reducing power is to oxidize an 
alkaline extract with excess of ceric sulphate tn sulphunc 
aad, and estimate the remaining ccnc sulphate in the usual 
manner Tests for distinguishing between hydroccllulosc 
and oxyccllulose have been submitted to fresh scrutiny, and 
the limits of their applicability have been defined Oxy 
celluloses of a certain type, in which a secondary alcoholic 
group R — to an aldehyde or carboxyl group has been oxi 
dized to a carbonyl group, couple with diazonium salts On 
the basis of the reducing power, carboxyl content, metal 
affinity and ability to coupfc with diazonium salts, at least 
four types of oxyccllulose can be distinguished and a mccha 
nism for the modes of dc gradation of cellulose can be 
formulated * 


Examining leuco vat dyes and ferrous hvdroxide as 
accelerators of the oxidation of cellulose, it has been shown 
that the acceleration is mainly conditioned by the difference 
between the oxidation potential of the oxidizing agent and 
the reduction potential of the accelerating reducing 
substance The chemical properties of the oxycclluloscs 
show that the mechanism of accelerated oxidation is much 
simpler and more consistent than the mechanism of the 
normal slow oxidation of cellulose* A new and elegint 
method for the esumation of carboxyl groups m ccllulosic 
materials has been evolved ’ When a mixture of gaseous 
nitrogen peroxide md oxygen is used to oxidize cellulose 
an unexplored mechanism of cellulose de gradation results * 

Studies 111 Blraclung 

Studies in bleaching have included the use of chlorine gas 
for continuous dcsizing of grey cloth, i detailed investiga 
tion of kicr boiling and bleaching of white and coloured 
goods, and prevention of colour bleeding dunng scouring* 
The physicochemical behaviour of hydrogen peroxide solu 
tion and the role of stabilisers in the bleaching operation 
have been investigated The influence of neutral salts on 
the rale of bleacliing, both by sodium hypochlorite and 
hydrogen peroxide, has been studied The rate of bleach 
ing by botli agents has been shown to be related to the oxida 
tion potential The addition of salts increases the bleaching 
rate and the oxidation potentials ' 

Studies 111 Dyeing 

The structural features of dye molecules which are 
substantive to cellulose have been examined ’ The principal 
forces of wllulose dye attraction arc van dcr Waals forces 
and hydrogen bonding, electrostatic forces between ionized 
groups also operate m so far as the hydroxyl groups m 
cellulose have some ionic character The pnmary hydroxyl 
groups m cellulose are mainly concerned in the attachment 
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of dyes, but it has to be remembered that the rclame sus 
ceptibiUty of the primary and secondary alcoholic groups in 
the cellulose chain to attack by reagents sarics with the 
nature of the reagent and the conditions of the reaction 
The importance of the hydrogen bond in dyeing is indicated 
by the fact that all dyes contain nitrogen and/or oxygen, 
the availability of the unshared electrons of these atoms in 
ammo, azo, hydroxyl, carbonyl and other groups largely 
determines the affinity of dyes for cellulose The substan 
tivity of a dye is therefore primarily related to the number 
and strength of the hydrogen bonds in which it can bcimph 
cated, but to enable the ^yc molecules to reach the sites in 
the cellulose structure at which they can be held, the dye 
has to fulfil certain requirements of shape and size 

Substaiitne Djemg 

There is a similarity in form in the spec trodcls of 
benzidine and allied groups of dyes and those of the cellu 
lose and cellobiose units, and the substantmty of bcnzidmc 
dyes has been ascribed to their existence in approximately 
straight line thread like form capable of attachment to the 
straight chains of the cellulose molecules (Meyer and Mark 
1930), but all substantnc dye molecules need not be cion 
gated or thread like in the sense of the bcnzidmc dyes 
Among dyes of a given type the substantivity increases from 
the benzene to the naphthalene, anthracene and the more 
complex polynuclear aromatic systems The older con 
ccptions 01 substantive dyes must be modified in view of the 
suDstantivity of the Icuco compounds of the anthra 

S unonc vat dyes, and of the aryfamidcs of hydroxynaph 
01c acid in alkaline solution 

Azote Dveiag 

Azoic dyes arc the insoluble azo dyes produced on textile 
fibres by impregnating them with an alkaline solution of a 
coupling component ( Naphtol ’ Rrcmhol’) such as 
the anilide of a hydroxy 3 naphtholic acid and subsequently 
coupling with a diazonium salt Because of the special 
nature of the dyeing process, a problem in azoic dyeing is 
the simerficially precipitated pigment which Ins a prejudi 
cial effect on the fastness of the shade, especially to rubbing 
The factors relevant to rubbing fastness and other aspects of 
azoic dyes have been studied \ * Although it 1$ oracticablc 
to produce shades of good fastness to rubbing from the less 
substantive Naphtols, substantiMty and rubbing fastness arc 
to some extent inter related it is the azoic dye derived from 
that portion of the naphthol which is not substantively 
absorbed, but mechanically retained by the yarn, which is 
csscmially responsible for the rubbing-off effect Soaps and 
synthetic detergents have a solvent action on organic substan 
CCS sparingly soluble m water, owing to the paraffin chain 
10ns collecting togetiier in fairly large aggregates or micelles 
in which the organic substance forms a solution (Hartley, 
U'etlnig and Detergency, p 153) While the after 
treatnicnt of azoic dyeings with soap has hitherto been re 
garded as a process of emulsification of tlic superfiaal!) 
precipitated azoic pigment, solubilization by the paraffin 
chain micelles must be assumed to be partially responsible 
for the action From this point of view , naphthols con 
taming long paraffin chains have been synthesized so that 
the resultant azoic dye may base increased solubility m soap 
solutions colloidal character in aqueous alkali was a well 
marked property of these naphthols * , the dyeings from 
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which were characterized by excellent fastness to rubbing 
In the course of this work, Naphtol AS-S was shown to be 
the 2 hydroxy 3 naphthoyl derivative of 2 amino-3- 
methoxydibcnzofuran, and numerous new ‘ naphthols ” 
were synthesized in order to study the relation between their 
chemical constitution, substantiv ity and the fastness of the 
azoic dyes derived from them 

Mineral Djeiiii! 

Two Indian patents cover a novel and rapid single bath 
method of dyeing textiles (animal and cellulosic) with mine 
ral pigments, particularly mineral khaki ’ A new methoil 
involving the use of cuprammonium hydroxide for finishing 
purposes is the subject matter of another Indian patent 
The results arc attractive and the process is particularly use 
ful for fabnes and yarns made completely or partially from 
short staple Indian cottons Exhaustive experiments to 
determine the relation between the viscosity and penetration 
of starch pastes have been carried out A relation between 
the viscosity and the stiffness of finished calico has also been 
established 

Siurlics III Fa«tne*v of Dvcstiiffd 

There 1$ an important aspect of textile industry in which 
we m India arc still very backward — the fastness of the 
shades Fastness demands arc becoming increasingly 
stringent m other countries, but we continue to tolerate the 
use of fugitive or kucha colours, we still employ dyes such 
as Congo Red and Sulphur Black which have become totally 
obsolete in England and America Fastness incidentally is 
an expression of which the full significance ts not realized 
There arc broadly two types of fastness properties One is 
fastness to processing which the dyed fibre may have to 
undergo berorc the nn •^hed fabric is marketed, thus it may 
be scoured, bleached mercerized, 'inticrcascd, shnnk 
proofed, hot calendered The second and from the user’s 
point of view, more important fastness requirements arc 
resistance to the action of light, laundrymg, perspiration 
(which may be acidic or alkaline), rubbing and other 
agencies to whicli a textile is liable to be exposed The stan 
dardization of fastness is an extremely complex matter, and 
one or two points may be mentioned in illustration Fast 
ness refers to a dyed textile (or other coloured substrate) and 
not to the dye itself The same dye can exhibit very differ 
ent fastness properties on different fibres, and even on the 
same fibre according to the depth of the shade and the 
conditions of dyeing Indigo for instance lias much better 
fastness on wool than it has on cotton the anthraqumone 
vat dyes which have outstanding fastness on cotton arc sur 
pnsingly fugitive on nylon 

Fastness to Light 

Among fastness propenics, fastness to light is of great 
importance especially m our land of bright sunshine, but 
wc have little knowledge yet of the mechanism of faing, 
the products of photochemical dc gradation, and the photo 
sensitivity of dyes in relation to molecular structure It is 
well known that cotton (like other fibres) gradually under 
goes dc gradation and loss of tensile strength by exposure to 
atmospheric oxygen m presence of direct sunlight This 
photomcraical oxidation is greatly accelerated by many 
yellow and orange vat dyes, some of which have excellent 
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fastness oihcnstsc, some indeed arc themsehes fast to hi»hi, 
but pass on the cnerg) of light absorption to the cellulose 
molecule which then decomposes bellow and orange sat 
djes for curtains must therefore be chosen ssilh care Fast 
jellow and orange d)cs for cotton free from this dcfca are 
asailabic, and d)c minufarturers base mostlj ssithdrassn the 
dangerous djes from the commercial range; howeser, Calco 
Yellow 5G, an American cqiinalent of Cibanonc Yelloss R, 
which IS the dre of choice for studsing the phoiocliemical 
degradation 01 cellulose and was withdrassn bj the Ciba 
Comnan) scseral jears ago, has been reccntl) introduced 
into India Further, photochemicalls actuc iKcs are still 
cmplo)cd for calico printing because o! their suitabilitv from 
the printer’s point of sicss It is known that oxidations 
and reductions inxohmg one-electron changes proceed xcr) 
rapidly, and it is suggested in a paper which v\ill shorth 
apj>ear in the Proceedings of the Indian ^cadem\ of Sciences 
that the photochemical action of some of the amhraquinonc 
vat d)es is related to resonance stabilization of scmiquinorc 
10ns The constitution assigned to Cibanonc bellow R 
by Ficrr David has been shown to be erroneous '* 

Siirfncc-Aclivc Compound- 
Surface active compounds have become increasing!) 
important in the textile and other industries, and a $)$tema 
tic stud) of the chemical constitution of wetting agents in 
relation to their properties has been made.'* Using 
sodium olc)! N metn)l taunne (Igcpon T) as a model, a 
senes of amides of the t){>e R' CO N (R*) Ar SO. Na in 
which R' IS an alk)!, R is H or alk)l, and Ar 1$ an arylene 
residue, were synthesized, and iheir properties such as 
wetting power, resistance to hard vvatcf and protective 
colloidal action were studied The structures were vaned $0 
as to determine the effect of such factors as tiie position of 
the h)drophilic group, unsaiuration m the fatty aad pan, 
molecular weight, alk)I substituents on the amiuo nitrogen, 
and the presence of substituents such as chlorine, alkyl or 
alkoxyl groups in the ar)!amme Among the wetting 
agents from a senes of fatt) acids (Ci. — C m), the launc acid 
(Cij) derivatives usually had the highest wetting power 
Unsaturation m the alipfiatic chain fed to decreased wetting 
power, but increased solubility While in N mcth)l group 
was a favourable factor, there was no advantage in incrcas 
mg the size of the alk)l group Increase in molecular 
weight b) the use of naphth)lamine sulphomc acids in place 
of aniline sulphomc acids led to inferior prsnlucts Com 
pounds in which the h)drophilic sulphonatc group was 
oriented m the metJ position to the carbo\) 3 midc group 
were generally superior to the ort/io isomers, which in turn 
were superior to the para compounds Among the com 
pounds obtained by substitution in sodium N lauryl ind 
N-oleyl mctanilatcs, the C alkyl and C-alkoxyl substituted 
derivatives were better wetting agents than the unsubslitutcd 
compounds While introduction of one C-methyl group 
was advantageous, further methyl groups led to a decrease m 
wetting power Among the numerous compounds that were 
synthesized and examined, lauryl p toluididc 2 sodium sul 
phonate possessed outstanding properties as a wetting agent 
In addition to the study of the relation between the chcTiical 
constitution and properties of surface active compounds, 
attention was also directed to methods of evaluation of wet 
ting agents Thus the apparatus for carrying out the 
Herbig number determination of wetting power was modi 
fied The optical methods employed for determining the 


calcium soap dispersing power being unsitisfictory, a new 
and simple vxilumctric method was developed 

Some of the problems I hive discussed might appear to 
be academic, but they arc in fact of the greatest technical 
importance, and it is only by realizing the need for research 
in the baste physics and chemistry of the cotton fibre, and 
the mechanical and chemical processes to which it is sub- 
jected, by captains of our textile iiuiustry that the industry 
can prosper 
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CONTINUED FROM PACE SEVENTY ONE 
tor manuring 50 lakhs acres of karunganni cotton and 
50 lakhs acres of Broach-Surti couons at iO llw of mtiogcn 
per acre the total quantity of ammonium sulphate rc(]uircd 
would be 46000 tons The additional proiluction that 
may be obtamcil by manuring the crop m these two 
tracts maj be estimated at 6'’00d bales It may be 
mentioned that the cotton grower m India is not as ytt 
fertiliser minded and it woukl be necessary to demon 
stratc on an extensne scale tlie adiantai^es of manuring 
CO ton with ammonium sulphate It will also perhaps be 
essential to subsidise the use of fertilisers in the initial 
stages 

As regards irrigation facilities any apprc».iablc exten 
sion of the area under irrigatcil cotton would not perhaps 
be iKissiblc until the major irrigation projects under 
contcmphtion or construction arc comjlclcrl Mcnwhilc 
the atca under imgatcxl cotton could be extended to some 
extent by tin. provision of minor irrigation works In this 
connection it would be necessary to relax m favour of 
cotton the existing restrictions regarding the use of water 
from wells constructed with Government assistance for 
the proiluction of food crops exclusively The additional 
production of cotton that may be obtained by availing of 
the faciUiics from minor irrigation works may be compui 
ed at, say, 20 000 bales 

Measures for increasing the proiluction of cotton by 
manuring and by extension of irrigation facilities by the 
jroMSion of minor irrigation works ncccssariK involve 
large expenditure A substantial incrcavc in production 
can be attained without much additional expenditure 
by the adoption of the following agronotmc measures — 

(a) bunding 

(A) early and proper preparation of land m summer 

(0 early sowing 


(</) introducing groundnut in rotation before cotton, 
and 

(e) intcr-cropping 

E-Xpcrimcnts carrieil out in the State of Bombay and 
elsewhere have indicated that bunding can increas“ the 
yiekl of the cotton crop by about 5% As regards early and 
proper preparation ot land and early sowing it may be 
mcntioneil that m the case of monsoon crops, the earlv 
sowing increases the yield bv about 10 to 15% Similarly, 
trials coniluctcd in different areas have established that 
introduction of groundnut in the rotation before cotton 
increases the yield of cotton by 10 to l5% It is estunated 
that the cumulative effect of adopting the agronomic 
measures mentioned at items (a) to (d) above would be to 
raise the yield by about 23“^ The adoption of these im 
proved agronomic practices is feasible on about four raillun 
acres in the States of Bombay Madhya Pradesh Hyderabad 
and Madras This wiU give an additional production of 
about 2 hkhs bales 

Mixctl cropping of cotton with groundnut is another 
measure which can adiantageously be adopted to raise the 
proiluaion of cotton, without in any way cffectmg the 
production of food crojw Even the production of ground 
nut Itself will not be reduced to any appreciable extent if 
the intercrop of cotton docs not form any large part of 
the oiIs«d crop Experiments conducted in the State of 
Madras have shown that bv sowing one or two lovs of 
cotton after every 8 to 10 rows of groundnut, an average 
cotton crop can be obtained m addition to the usual pro 
duction of groundnut In the cotton growing tracts of 
Ma<!ra$, Madhya Pradesh Bombav, Saurashtra and 
Hyderabad such inter<ropping can be adopted over an 
area of about 15 lakhs acres Cotton varieties suitable for 
cultivation in these incis are already available The iddi 
tional yield of cotton that may be obtained by adopting 
intercropping on 15 lakhs acres of groundnut may be 
estimated at about 50000 bales 
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It Mill be seen that a total adiiitional production of 
cotton amounting to 45 lakhs bales can be cxpectcil bv (i) 
greater use of improscJ sceii (it) manuring ot cotton with 
ammonium sulpitate (iii) extension irrigation facilities 
b^ the proMsion o*^ minor irrigation works and <iv) m 
creasing the )icld per acre b) the adoption of improsed 
agronomic pr-ctices For protiucing another 105 lakhs 
bales to achiesc the target of 40 lakhs bales, it would be 
necessars to c\ erd tlic area under cotton bx nearh 
4 5 million acres This increase of area can he achies-tl 
(i) utilising fallovs cuUu'-able waste and weed infest d 
lands (ii) b\ utilising a part of the additional area pro- 
jKiscd to '>c brought U'-der irrigation on the completion 
of the major i ngation projects under construction or ton 
icmplation ami (ii) b> dnerting some area from other 
crops mainl) oilseeds Under the Gosernment of India s 
scheme for bringing under the plough fallow and cuUui 
able waste and weed infested lands some 6 million acres 
of land arc proposed to b“ reclaimed m 7 to 8 jears Out 
of tins area about 5 million acres are situated in the cotton 
growing tracts Roughl) one third of the latter area ma> 
lie ex|)cctcd to be put under cotton in the normal course 
Ilf rotation Further, major irrigation projects under con 
struction or contemplation m the States of Nfadras 
H>dcrabad Fj« Punjab, Rombas Rajasthan and Madhja 
liharat, when completed will acid at least 4 to 5 million 
acres to the area of irrigated crops Nearlj I 5 to 2 million 


acres of this additional area maj be exjicctctl to be a\ail 
able m due course for the growing of cotton in normal 
rotation This would result m an additional proiluction 
of 0 73 to 1 million bales of good qualm cotton Further, 
there is also «copc for growing improxcd jiercnnial tji>es 
of cotton on \sastc lands not suitable for food crops, on 
hill slopes and in ^ardens It is too earl) to give at this 
stage, an estirute of the additional protiuction of cotton 
likely to be obtained from this source but the protentn 
hues arc worth closer investigation It will thus be 
observed that when all the above measures are taken In lui 
will be able not only to meet all its own cotton require 
ments from local resources but will also have some surj lus 
cotton for export 1 his will be achieved without diverti ig 
any area from fooil crops to cotton 

Conclusion 

It will be seen from the foregoing tliat from tlic loii^ 
term aspect, India has vast resources for increasing the 
proituction of cotton of the required staples so as to mik 
her self suflicient in all qualities other than the extra loi g 
staple Egyptians From the shortterm aspect India can 
become independent of supplies of cotton from Pakistan 
m the immediate future, provided a part of tlie area 
originally diverted from cotton to food and other crops 
IS rcverteil to cotton and adequate supplies ot manure are 
made available at subsidised rates 
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starch in order to meet local requirements The Govern 
ment of India gave an assurance in 1940 that those indus 
tries the establishment of which was considered essential 
under war time conditions, and specified industries which 
had been pcocnoted with the direct encouragement of 
Government, would not be left high and dry ” and would 
be protected against unfair competition in the postwar 
period, provided they svcrc run on sound business lines It 
was in pursuance of this assurance and Go\crnmeni s desire 
to see that wartime industries did not languish owing to 
unfair competition in the immediate post war period that 
the Tariff Board was constituted in November 1945 The 
claims to protection or assistance of the following wartime 
industries, whose products arc required by the textile 
industry, have been referred to the Tariff Board for invesli 
gation 

Cotton textile machinery (spinning ring frames, spin 
ning rings, spindles and plain looms) 

Wire healds 

Pickers 

Starch 

Bobbins- 

Fluted and tin rollers 

Of the foregoing the Board has submitted its report on the 
first five , and Governments decisions thereon have been 
announced 1 shall pass in brief review the present position 
and future prospects of these five industries , and m so 
doing, I shall deal first with the four ancillarics and acccs 
sories before coming to the cotton textile machinery 
industry 

Starch 

Until the outbreak of the last war, practically all the 
requirements for starch in the country were met by 
imports Only two factories were then in production But, 
due to severe competition from imports, they were finding 
It difficult to operate successfully During the war, when 
imports of starch were curtailed, as many as 45 faciones 
were started for produemg starch from different starch 
bearing materials of which maize and wheat were the 
principal ones Most of the faaories could function only 
for short periods as supplies of maize and wheat were in 
adequate Consequently, the actual production of these 
factories fell far short of their installed capacity In 1943, 
when acute famine conditions prevailed m the country, the 
Government of India issued the Starch Control Order, 
prohibiting the production of starch from wheat and fixing 
the prices of different varieties of starch The Order was 
amended m February 1944, so as to bring under control 
the production and price of maize starch This resulted m 
most of the factories being shut down At present, only a 
few factories are working and, these too partially, and with 
deteriorated maize as and when supplies arc made avail 
able to them. The acute shortage of raw materials for the 
starch industry is likely to continue until the food positton 
in the country improves or until adequate supplies of 
imported maize are made available to the starch lactones 
There are at present 40 factories in different parts of the 
country Of these, 22 are licensed and 18 are unlicensed 
It IS estimated that nearly a crore of rupees have been 
invested in this industry 


The claim of the starch industry for protection or assis 
tance was first referred to the interim Tariff Board in 
November 1945 On the recommendation of that Board, a 
protective duty of 18 per cent ad lalorem was imposed on 
mniTr stafch for thjcc years ending March 1950 There 
was no duty on sago flour, winch was imported free Sago, 
tapioca and tapioca flour were subycct to a revenue duty of 
36 per cent ad talorem (standard) and 24 per cent ad 
valorem (preferential) , while " farina ’ was subject to a 
revenue duty of 18 per cent ad valorem The case of the 
indigenous starch industry for continuance of protection 
at an enlianccd rate after 31st March 1950, came up for 
examination before the present Tariff Board in the latter 
half of 1949, when one of the units represented that the 
starch industry was facing severe competition from im 
ported sago flour and that the quantum of protection 
already granted was inadequate owing to the fact that the 
cost of production had increased while the price of imported 
starch was falling 

The demand for starch is estimated at between 75,000 and 
80000 tons per annum, against the rated capacity in the 
country of about 73,000 tons In view of the cheapness of 
sago flour as compared with maize starch, the consumption 
of sago flour by the indigenous cotton textile industry is 
estimated at about 75 per cent of the total consumption of 
sizing maienaU Nearly all the 40 factories have had to 
close down because of lack of supplies of maize The 
meagre production of maize starch was supplemented m 
(he past by tapioca starch produced on a cottage industry 
scale Manufacture of tapioca starch is understood to have 
been banned by the Governments of Madras and 
Travancore Cochm In view of the large demand for starch 
m the country, the industry should be enabled to restart 
production by making available to it adequate quantities 
of maize, particularly because of the large amount of 
capital invested in the industry Meanwhile, the industry 
has asked for imposition of a duty on sago flour on tlic 
basis of Its cif price and the fair selling price of indige 
nous maize starch On this basis, the duty required to be 
levied would work out to about Rs 75 per cvvt The Tariff 
Board was averse to the imposition of such a high rate of 
duty on sago flour required by the textile industry, espe 
ciatty when most of the starch lactones arc not in produc 
non But the Board took, the view that, since other vatie 
ties of starch were subject to an import duty, there was no 
reason why sago flour, now commonly used by textile 
mills, should be allowed to be imported free of duty Also, 
the incidence of the duty on sago flour on the total cost of 
production of cloth was considered by the Board to be 
negbgdilc The Board, therefore, recommended the impo- 
sition of the same rate of duty on imports of sago flour as 
they recommended on maize starch and fanna, namely, 
20 per cent ad valorem The Board further considered that 
even this 20 per cent duty on sago flour would not be ade 
quatc until the starch industry was in a position to meet a 
substantial portion of the country’s demand It, therefore, 
recommended that the duty on sago flour should be made 
protective and remain in force upto 31st March 1952 The 
operative part of the recommendations of the Board, 
accepted by Government, is summarised below 

(i) Protection should be extended for a furtfacr period 
of two years ending March 31, 1952 
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(u) The protective duty on starch should be raised from 
18 to 20 per cent , the duty on farina should be 
raised from 18 to 20 per cent , its character bemg 
changed from rc\enue to protective, and the duty 
on sago flour which is at present free, should be 
protectiie at the rate of 20 per cent, 

(ill) If the price of maize vanes considerably from Rs 10 
per maund, the position should be reviewed to revise 
the quantum of protection 

Wire Hcalds 

The case of the wire hcalds industry was referred to the 
interim Tariff Board in March 19-47, and the present Tariff 
Board submitted its report in April 19-48 Before the war, 
wire healds required for the textile industry were imponcd 
from abroad — mostly from Japan and the United Kingdom, 
and to a small extent from Italy and Switzerland By 1^, 
imports of wire hcalds from foreign countries were almost 
completely stopped and the scarcity of this article was 
acutely felt by the textile industry A scheme for the 
production of wire healds was prepared by C J Textile 
Accessories Works, Bombay, which approached the Textile 
Directorate for assistance m securing the necessary raw 
materials Priority was accorded to the firm for importing 
steel wire from the United Kingdom The firm was also 
given facilities for importing tools and machinery for the 
factory It started production in 19-41 The capital invested 


by this firm is stated to be Rs 1,84,000 It employs about 
60 persons 

There are various kinds of wire healds in use in the 
textdc industry The Board’s inquiry was limited to wire 
hcalds of the most common type, namely, ‘ twisted eye ’ 
wire hcalds with round or oblong end loops, measuring 
91" or lOi" between the end loops, and made from wire of 
27 gauge, the loops bemg 6 mm m size Taking into 
account the increasing tendency on the part of the cotton 
mills to switch over from cotton hcalds to wire healds, 
provided the latter are of proper quality, the annual de- 
mand for wire hcalds in India is estimated to be 80,000 
bundles of 1,000 pieces each Agamst this demand, the 
highest production by the only factory in the country is 
about 45,0(X) bundles per annum On a review of the cost 
of production of indigenous wire healds, the Board came 
to the conclusion that a comparison of the estimated fair 
selling price of the indigenous article with the landed cost 
of imports without duty, showed that the industry did not 
stand in need of any protection at present , and that it was 
open to the industry to approach Government for the insti 
tution of a summary mquiry whenever serious competition 
from imports was apprehended in future The existing 
revenue duty of 10 per cent ad valorem was, therefore, 
maintained The Board, however, recommended that, 
since healds arc essential stores for cotton mills, facilities 
should be afforded to the manufacturers of wire hcalds for 
importing up-to-date machinery and for securing technical 
personnel from abroad 
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Starch m order to meet local requirements The GtJvwn 
mcnt of India ga^c an assurance in 19^ those »naus 
tries the establishment of uhich «-as considered 
under war time conditions and specified industries 
had been promoted mth the direct encouragement M 
Government, would not be left ‘ high and dry ” and vvwjid 
be protected agauist unfair competition in the po^t^'a^ 
period, provided they were run on sound business Jin“ « 
was in pursuance of this assurance and Goiernmenis desire 
to see that war time industries did not languish owing to 
unfair competition m the immediate postwar period oWt 
the Tariff Board was constituted m November 1W5 The 
claims to protection or assistance of the following wattiroc 
industries, whose products are required by the t«lile 
industry, have been referred to the Tariff Board for iptesti 
gation 

Cotton tetiile machtnei^ svf.g itat&es., t^in 

ning rings, spindles and plain looms) 

Wire healds 

Pickers 

Starch 

Bobbins 

Fluted and tm rollers 

Of the foregoing, the Board has submitted its report on the 
first five , and Government s decisions thereon havtf been 
announced I shall piss la brief review the present position 
and future prospects of these five industries , and tn so 
doing, I shall deal first with the four ancillanes and acces 
soncs before coming to the cotton textile machinery 
industry 

Starch 

Until the outbreak of the last war, practically all the 
requirements for starch in the country svere met by 
imports Only two factonts were then in ptoduaiott But, 
due to severe competition from imports, ihe> were finding 
It difficult to operate successfully During the war, when 
imports of starch were curtailed, as many as 45 factones 
were started for producing starch from different starch 
bearing materials of which maize and wheat were the 
principal ones Most of the factones could function only 
for short periods as supplies of maize and wheat w'cre in 
adequate Consequently, the actual production of these 
factones fell far short of tlieir installed capacity In 1943, 
when acute famine conditions pre' ailed in the country, the 
Government of India issued the Starch Control ^dcr, 
prohibiting the produaion of starch from wheat antJ fixing 
the prices of different varieties of starch The Ord^r was 
amended in February 1944, so as to bring under control 
the production and price of maize starch This resulted in 
most of the factones being shut down At present, only a 
few fa«orics are working and, these too partially, arid with 
deteriorated maiic as and when supplies are made avail 
able to them The acute shortage of raw materials for the 
starch industry is likely to continue until the food position 
in the country improves or until adequate supplies of 
imported maize are made available to the starch factones 
There are at present 40 factories m different jacts of the 
country Of these, 22 are licensed and 18 are un!«*riscd 
It is estimated that nearly a cforc of rupees have been 
invested in this industry 


Hw claim of the starch industry for protection or awis 
tance was first referred to the intenm Tariff Board m 
November 1W5 On the recommendation of that Board, a 
proteaive duty of 18 per cent ad tdortm was imposed on 
matze starch for three years ending March 1950 There 
was no duty on sago flour, which was imported free Sago, 
tapioca and tapioca flour were subject to a revenue duty of 
36 per cent ad lalore/it (standard) and 24 per cent ad 
taloreni (preferential) , while “fanna” was subjea to a 
revenue duty of 18 per cent ad valorem The case of the 
indigenous starch industry for contmuance of protection 
at an enhanced rate after 31st March 1950, came up for 
eeamuiatton before the present Tariff Board in the latter 
half of 1949, when one of the units represented that the 
starch industry was facing severe competition from im 
ported sago flour and that the quantum of protection 
already granted was inadequate owing to the fact that the 
cost of production had increased while the price of imported 
starch was falling 

The demand for starch is estimated at between 75,000 and 
80,000 tons per annum, against the rated capacity in the 
country of about 73,000 tons In view of the cheapness of 
sago flour as compared w ith maize starch, die consumption 
of sago flour by the mdigenous cotton textile industry is 
estimated at about 75 per cent of the total consumption of 
sizing roaienaU Nearly all the 40 factones have had to 
close down because of lack of supplies of maize The 
meagre production of maize starch was supplemented in 
the past by tapioca starch produced on a cottage industry 
scale Manufacture of tapioca starch is understood to have 
been banned by the Governments of Madras and 
Travaneore Cochin In view of the large demand for starch 
m the country, the industry should be enabled to restart 
production by making available to it adequate quantities 
of maize, particularly because of the large amount of 
capital invested in the industry Meanwhile, the industry 
has asked for imposition of a duty on sago flour on the 
basis of Its c 1 f price and the fair selling price of indigc 
nous maize starch On this basis, the duty required to be 
levied would work out to about Rs 75 per cwt The Tariff 
Board was averse to the imposition of such a high rate of 
duty on sago flour required by the textile industry, espc 
cially when most of the starch factories are not in produc 
non But the Board took the view that, since other vane 
tics of starch were subject to an import duty, there was no 
reason why sago flour, now commonly used by textile 
mills should be allowed to be imported free of duty Also, 
the incidence of the duty on sago flour on the total cost of 
production of cloth was considered by the Board to he 
negligible The Board, therefore, recommended the impo- 
sition of the same rate of duty on imports of sago flour as 
they recommended on maize starch and fanna, namely, 
20 per cent ad valorem The Board further considered 
even this 20 per cent duty on sago flour would not be ade 
quate until the starch industry was m a position to meet a 
substantial portion of the country’s demand It, therefore, 
recommended that the duty on sago flour should be made 
prt«cctivc and remain in force upto 31st March 1952 The 
operauve part of the recommendations of the Board, 
accepted by Gov eminent, is summarised below 

0) Protection should be extended for a further period 
of two years ending March 31, 1952 
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(ii) The protective duty on starch should be raised from 
18 to 20 per cent , the duty on farina should be 
raised from 18 to 20 per cent , its character being 
changed from rcscnue to protective , and the duty 
on sago flour which is at present free, should be 
protective at the rate of 20 per cent 

(ill) If the price of maize vanes considerably from Rs 10 
per maund, the position sliould be reviewed to revise 
the quantum of protection 

Wire Healda 

The case of the wire hcalds industry was referred to the 
interim Tariff Board in March 1947, and the present Tariff 
Board submitted its report in April 1948 Before the war, 
wire healds required for the textile industry were imported 
from abroad — mostly from Japan and the United Kingdom, 
and to a small extent from Italy and Switzerland By 1940, 
imports of wire hcalds from foreign countries were almost 
completely stopped and the scarcity of this article was 
acutely felt by the textile industry A scheme for ihe 
production of wire hcalds was prepared by C J Textile 
Accessories Works, Bombay, which approached the Textile 
Directorate for assistance in securing the necessary raw 
materials Priority was accorded to the firm for importing 
steel wire from the United Kingdom The firm was also 
given facilities for importing tools and maciunery for the 
factory It started production in 1941 Tlie capital invested 


by this firm is staled to be Rs 1,84,000 It cmplo>s about 
60 permns 

There are various kinds of wire healds in use in the 
textile industry The Boards inquiry was limited to wire 
hcalds of the most common type, namely, ‘twisted eye’ 
wire healds with round or oblong end loops, measuring 
9t" or IftJ” between the end loops, and made from wire of 
27 gauge, the loops being 6 mm in size Taking into 
account the incrcasmg tendency on the part of the cotton 
mills to switch over from cotton hcalds to wire hcaltls, 
provided the latter arc of proper quality, the annual de- 
mand for wire hcalds m India is estimated to be 80,000 
bundles of 1,000 pieces each Against this demand, the 
highest production by the only factory m the country is 
about 45,0W) bundles per annum On a review of the cost 
of production of indigenous wire hcalds, the Board came 
to the conclusion that a comparison of the estimated fair 
selling pnee of the indigenous article with die landed cost 
of imports without duty, showed that the industry did not 
stand m need of any protection at present , and that it was 
open to the industry to approach Government for the insti 
tution of a summary inquiry whenever senous competition 
from imports was apprehended in future The existing 
revenue duty of 10 per cent ad talorem was, therefore, 
maintained The Board, however, recommended tliat, 
since lieaWs arc essential stores for cotton nulls, facilities 
should be afforded to the manufacturers of wire Iicalds for 
importing up-to-date machinery and for securing technical 
personnel from abroad 
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Pickers 

An application made by tbe Ahroedabad Picktr 
facturers Association fot protection or assistance ttas refer 
red to the interim Tariff Board in October 1^16 , and the 
present Board submitted «s report in June 1W8 Although 
the ongmal application referred to pickers used in the 
cotton textile industry, the scope of the inquiry was subsc 
quently enlarged by inclusion of pickers used in the yute 
industry also 

Manufacture of pickers m India was started as early as 
1914 As ailable e\ idence shois s that, at the end of the first 
World War, there sserc about 40 factories in operauon, hut 
only three were able to sun is e foreign competition in the 
years following that svar and svere still in operation in 1939 
The outbreak of World War II m 1939, and tlie consequent 
stoppage of imports both of pickers and of the most impor 
tant raw material, buffalo hide, from Cliina and Jasa, gaxc 
flesh impetus to the pickers industry which expanded to 
meet the large and urgent requirements of the textile 
industry From a fesv struggling firms in 1939, the number 
of factories producing pickers rose to about 60 at the end 
of 1945, sshen the total output increased to about 20,000 
gross The paid up capital inscsted in the picker industry 
(relating to 60 units) is estimated to be Rs W^fXXi with 
about 7,000 employees All the pickers factories, except 
seven, are located in the Bombay State and Saurashtra, 
M hilc nearly 75 per cent of the total production is by fac 
tones situated in and around Ahmedabad The remaining 
seven factories are situated in Calcutta and cater to the 
needs of the yute industry Many of the pickers factoiies 
arc small units, using local materials and most of them 
have seasonal production 

The bulk of tbe pioduction of pickers in the country is 
of standard 4 B round foot pickers used m the cotton textile 
industry Ocher kinds of pickers manufactured arc the 
drop box type used in weaving pattern cloth, and in the 
manufacture of jute, woollen silk and rayon The cost 
of raw hide constitutes more than 60 per cent of the total 
cost of production of the picker Although Indian buffalo 
hides are available in abundant quantities, they are admit 
tcdly inferior to Batavian and Chinese hides This is 
attributable to the poor method of cunng adopted here An 
important byproduct of the pickers industry which would 
go to reduce the cost of production of the pickers is glue, 
pro(.luced from the waste cuttings of hides 

The total demand for pickers for cotton textile, jutc, silk 
and woollen industiies is 35,003 gross per annum The 
rated capacity of the factories working at present is about 
50000 gross But the actual production is less than one 
third of the rated capacity The quality of the indigenous 
pickers leaves great room for improvement This can be 
secured by greater attention to selection and grading of 
hides us«i m the manufacture of pickers, to the length of 
time for steeping the pickers in oil of the requisite qiuluy, 
to the type of rivets used and, above all, to workmanship 

Although, on comparison of the landed cost, ex duty, of 
the imjiortcd picker with the fair selling pnee of the mdi 
genous picker, a duty of 4 per cent was found to be suffi 
cicni the Tariff Board recommended that the revenue duty 
of 10 per cent od itdorem should be converted into an 
equivalent protective duty, and that this protective duty 


should remain m force upto 31$t March 1951 The prmci- 
pal fdson which weighed with the Board in making this 
recommendation was that a period of three years was neces 
sary to enable the industry to stabilise itself 

nic pickers industry also offers scope for development on 
a cottage industry basis, as is the case in various centres in 
ibe Bombay State and at Thanghad (Saurashtra) It is 
essential, however, that small units of production should be 
properly organised so as to maintain a uniform standard of 
quality 

Bobbins 

The application for protection of the bobbin industry 
was referred to the interim Tariff Board in April 1947 and 
the present Board submitted its report in November 1948 
hlanufacture of bobbins in the country was undertaken on 
a small scale during the first world war vvlien imports 
from the United Kingdom had been cut off But soon 
after that war, the indigenous bobbins industry could not 
survive the serious foreign competition The industry wjs 
revived during the last war when again imports wtre 
stopped and when die Indian jute mills approached a few 
enterprising manufacturers to start production of bobbins 
in ihe country and offered to purchase the entire output 
According to tbe All India Jute Mill Bobbin Manufactureis 
Association, Calcutta, there are 21 jute mill bobbin factories 
in Calcutta with 3 capacity of about 73^00 gross of bobbins 
per annum Another faaory has recently been started jn 
Bangalore w ith a capacity of about 2,500 gross of jute mill 
bobbins per annum It is reported that Orusa and Madras 
have one faaory each for the manufacture of jute mill 
bobbins, but no definite information is available Besides, 
there are 112 factories producing cotton mill bobbuis 
Information about rated capacity and actual production is 
avnilabJc only m respect of 47 factories Their rated capa 
city is about 4,15,000 gross but actual production m 1947 
was abemt 2,83000 gross The cotton mill bobbin industry 
IS mainly concentrated in the States of Bombay and Sau 
rashtra, with a few factories in North, Central and South 
India It has been stated that at one time there were as 
many as 500 bobbin factories, large and small , but only a 
small part of this mushroomlike growth survived after the 
war The capital invested in the bobbins industry is stated 
to be Rs 50 lakhs 

Largely started and developed during the war, many of 
the bobbin fvctoncs are using improvised machinery and 
arc not equipped with modern kilns for seasoning the 
timber Three varieties of indigenous timber, namely, 

mango , “haldu and "kalam *, are suitable for the 
manufacture of jute mill bobbins After the w ar, i c smec 
1946, some of the faaories have been using imported birch 
or beech so as to conform to the standard of imported bob- 
bins which were competing with indigenous bobbins It 
IS the considered opinion of technical experts that indige- 
nous “haldu’ and “kalam” arc quite suitable for manu 
facturc of cotton mill bobbins, provided the timber is 
properly treated There is an abundant supply of indige 
nous haldu and kalam from forests in Bombay and 
Bengal, and, with the gradual improvement of transport 
bcilitics, supplies of indigenous timber should become 
adequate and regular If the bobbins mdustry is to have a 
stable foundation, it should use indigenous timber as far 
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as possible Besides haldu and kalam, other indigenous 
types of timber considered suitable for the manufacture of 
bobbins arc “ kan)U " baurang ’ , “ white cedar ’ , rose 
wootl, w alnut, maple, birch alder, ‘ bahera ’ , and ' champ ’ 
The manufacturers of bobbins sliould co-operate with the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, in conductmg tests 
regarding the suitability of different kinds of timber 

The annual demand for jute mill bobbins m the country 
IS cstimateil at 75,000 gross, while that for cotton mill 
bobbins is put at 450,000 gross per annum The demand 
for silk and rayon mill bobbins and that for woollen mill 
bobbins is about 5 per cent and 2 jicr cent respectively, of 
the number of bobbins required for the cotton mill industry 
The domestic production of jute mill bobbins may be taken 
to be 50 per cent of the total consumption of jute mill bob 
bins m the country In regard to cotton mill bobbins, the 
indigenous production was at us highest in 1947, namely, 
282, gross, which is about iwo-thirds of the total con 
sumption of cotton mill bobbins in the country With the 
installation of impro\ed machinery use of efficient tools 
and with a more regular supply of timber, indigenous pro- 
durtion can be stepped up to meet the entire demand for 
bobbins m the country 

In regard to the quality of indigenous bobbins, the 
Tariff Board came to the conclusion that the right type of 
^bbins, both for jute mills and cotton mills, are manufac 
tured by a number of well-equipped factories which use 
good limber and proper methods of manufacture On the 
other hand, there arc other factories which are not well 
equipped and whicli do not take proper care m scjcciing 
and seasoning the timber or in following the correct 
technique of manufacture The bobbins industry is still 
in an early stage of development Much work remains to 
be done m carrying out extensive tests on suitable varieties 
of timber , improvement in methods of treatment and 
seasoning of the timber , the use of the right type of macht 
ncry and tools , and adhering to standard specifications 

By analysing the cost of production of indigenous bob- 
bins and by comparing it with the landed cost, without 
duty, of imported bobbins, the Board concluded that the 
industry did not require assistance by means of a protective 
duty The existing revenue duty of 10 per cent aJ valorem 
remains The Board, however, recommended that, as the 
bobbins industry produces an essential accessory for two of 
the major industries in the country, namely, jute mill and 
cotton mill industries. Government should offer direct 
assistance to the bobbms industry by way of technical guid 
ance and supervision, and facilities for the supply of the 
right type of timber 

Other textile accessories which are being made m India 
arc reeds, shuttles, picking bands and roller skirjs, ropes and 
bandings and chemicals necessary for the dyeing and print 
mg sections of the textile mills Precise information in 
regard to these accessory industries is not available, and it 
behoves the industries to collect statistics reading 
production, sales, capital and labour employed, and other 
particulars through the Association of Mcrchams and 
Manufacturers of Textile Stores and Machinery (India) 
Bombay In this respect, Indian industrialists have much 
to learn from their British counterparts who, in maiy Imcs 
of manufactures, have produced a census of production 


either voluntarily or have co-operated with the Government 
m producing such censuses 

A remarkable fact which was strongly emphasized 
durmg the various inquiries made by the Tariff Board, was 
the existence of prejudice against indigenous products even 
on the part of Indian industries Undoubtedly, there arc 
several reasons for such prejudice Apart from conser 
vatism, which makes us prone to purchase things which we 
know and which liave been found to be satisfactory, there 
are long standing trade connections between the manufac 
turers of consumer goods (c g textiles) and manufacturers 
of accessories and ancillary products, which make it difficult 
for a change to be effected in the normal routine of stores 
purchase Even after making allowance for these factors. 
It cannot be denied that consumers and manufacturers alike 
have had unfortunate experience m using Indian products, 
which do not always have a uniform standard and are nor 
of the requisite quality In several industries, particularly 
those which have sprung up during wartime, the quality 
of indigenous products has been found to be below that of 
imported articles This has been due to several reasons 
such as lack of suitable machinery, want of trained techni 
Clans or skilled labour, or unavailability of proper raw 
materials But jt must be pointed out that one of the 
principal reasons of the unsatisfactory quality of textile 
accessories as of other engineering and chemical products 
has been the tendency m our country for people to go in 
for production of articles which sell profitably during a 
period of scarcity, without adequate attention being paid 
to the quality of the product A sellers market gives rise 
to a mushroom growth of factories producing bobbins or 
pickers as an odd job in which there is hardly any technical 
competence or even desue to maintain continuous produc 
tion Such haphazard growth has tended to bring down 
the quality of the Indian product and even bring a bad 
name to the entire industry manufacturing such accessories 
Consumers of such accessories arc often prepared to buy 
cheap and shoddy things but when offered better indige 
nous products at higher prices prefer to purchase foreign 
accessories Indeed, the prejudice in many cases is so deep- 
rooted that there have been instances in which Indian acres 
series can be passed off by being marked as “ Made in 
United Kingdom " or m some other country, which goes to 
show that the preference is not so much for intrinsic quality 
as for the mere name of the product In many cases, 
opinion of the consumers, which after all is the final test 
of the quality of the product, is divided and it becomes 
necessary for the Tariff Board or any other investigating 
authority to obtain the opinions of experts who are dis 
interested and can give a detached view If the manu 
fiicturcrs of textile accessories desire to develop their indus 
tries on a sound basis, it can be done only if they are 
prepared to weed out the inefficient units from their ranks 
and if they agree, collectively and individually, to formulate 
and adhere to certain specified standards The Indian 
Standards Institution now offers a suitable machinery for 
evolving specifications for Indian products, and it is impe 
rativc for manufacturers of textile machinery and acres 
sorics to take its assistance in laying down such standards 
and in conforming to them 

Another striking point that has emerged from the 
mquincs conducted by the Tariff Board into the textile 
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Suppliers of 
COMPLETE THERMAL 
and HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER STATION EQUIPMENTS 


Steam an«l ^Valct Tutbmes 
Sectional Water Tube Boilers 
Condeascrs 
Mechanical Stokers 
Automatic Feed M’aler Re^lators 
Coal and Ash Handling Plant 
Diesel and Steam Engines 
Steel Towers 


Poner Transformers 


Mercury Kectiflers 
Distribution Transformers 
Circuit Breakers 
Switcliboards 
Electric Furnaces 
Electric Locomotives 
Electric Mine Locomotives 
Trolley-Buses 
Electric Hoists 
Electnc Victors 
Walt'hoiir Meters 
Conductors, Cables, etc 


Manufacturer/ 6y 

MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC MAMUFACTURIHG CO., LTD. 
and 

CENTRAL JAPAN KEAVY INDUSTRIES LTD. 

(Formerly: MITSUBISHI HEAVY INDUSTRIES LTD.J, 

JAPAN 

We onrfertafce Comp/ete Ehctripcation of Textile Mills 

EASTERN EQUIPMENT & 
SALES LTD. 

I'A, Vanslttart Row, CALCUTTA. 
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accessories industries such as wire hcalds, pickers and bd>- 
bms, IS that there has not been sufficient direct contact 
between manufacturers of such accessories and the textile 
milJoiiners These accessories and stores arc purchased 
through dealers and middlemen, who, in their turn, procure 
the cheapest type with regard to their quality The result 
of this has been that the textile mills have developed a 
prejudice against indigenous products even though they arc 
manufactured according to standards The only effective 
way in which this prejudice can be overcome is by esnb 
hshmg direct contact between manufacturers of textile 
accessories and textile millowncrs by grading ibc factories 
producing the accessories, so that orders to suit individual 
requirements of manuficturcrs can be placed thrcctly with 
the factories In this matter, the initiative should lie taken 
by the textile mills and their issocntions, since they arc 
well'CStabhshed and are in a position to use indigenous 
accessories It is not without significance that the cotton 
textile mdustrj, which lias benefited so largely from the 
Swadeshi movement as well as from measures of protection 
and State assistance is itself hardly sympathetic to claims for 
protection to ancillary products such as bobbins, pickers and 
starch, or even to a basic article like textile machinery I 
may recall what a previous Tariff ffoanl trfiscnctl over 
eighteen years ago m this connection It stated, ‘ unless 
the policy of protection results m die development not 
merely of the industries to which protection is granted, but 
aUo of subsidiary industries, it will have failed to achieve 
Its full purpose Everv effort should be made by mill 
owners to encourage the use of Indian materials in their 
mills It IS the obvious duty of millowncrs to provide 
a commensurate return to the country in the form of addi 


tional employment for Indian labour and capital ’ * And 
the objectives of a policy of protection can best be achieved 
by mutual co-opcration between the basic industries and 
secondary industries 

Colton Textile Machinery Industry 

The claim of the cotton textile machinery (ring frames, 
Sjnniung rings and spindles) industry for protection or 
assistance was first referred to tlie interim Tariff Board m 
July 1946, and the Board submitted its report in April 1947 
The Board reported that it was not possible to make a 
reasonable estimate of costs, because the volume of produc 
tjon achieved by llie industry at the time of the inquiry had 
been very small The Board, tlierefore, held that the 
inquiry had proved premature but suggested a fresh mquuy 
in 1948 The Government of India while accepting this 
recommendation of the Board, authorised it to hold a fresh 
inquiry when the industry had attained a sufficient volume 
of proiluaion on the basis of which the costs of production 
could be assessed In June 1948, one of the units in the 
industry represented to Government that imports of foreign 
looms and parts, which it had been manufacturing, should 
be restricted and that the matter should he referred to the 
Tariff Board for mvestigation The Government of India 
iccortlingly requested the Board to include within its terms 
of reference the question of protection to looms and part^, 
along with tlie mam inquiry mto the claim to protection or 
assistance to the cotton textile machinery (spinning rings, 
ring frames and spindles) industry The present Board 

* Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the Cotton Textile Industry 
(W32) 
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submitted Its report in October 1949, confining «$ mvcstt 
gallon to (i) spinning ring frames, (ii) spinning rings, (m) 
spindles, and (iv) plain looms required for cotton mills 
Loom jiarts v\crc excluded from the purview of the inquiry, 
as swell parts were not normally made in the country 
Similarly, dobbies, flanges and yarn lieams, which were 
licing produced occasionally, and on an experimental basis, 
were also excluded from the terms of reference of the 
Board 

The cotton textile machinery industry in the country at 
present can said to comprise four factories engaged in 
the manufacture of spinning ring frames, rmgs, spindles 
and other spares for such frames, and fi\e factories engaged 
in the production of looms Of these, one stopped proiluc 
tion m 1943 Another factory started the manufacture of 
dobbies in 1949 Besides the above nine units, two other 
units arc rcjxjrtcd to be manufacturing cotton mill looms, 
but the Tariff Board ilid not take these units into account 
as they did not submit the necessary data to the Board at 
the time of its investigation last year Tlic mne units in 
the industry, for which details arc available, have mvestetl 
approximately Rs 3 crores Three new units which arc 
expected to commence production of textile machinery in 
the next iwx) years or so, have invested Rs 182 lakhs Tlic 
number of workers employed m tlic nine units at present 
m production is about 3 600 One of the three new units 
hai been started in collabontion with the well known firm 
of Textile hfachinery Makers, Ltd, of the United King 
dom , and another is associated with a firm of machine 
manufacturers of the United States of America 

Tlic principal sources of imjaorts of cotton textile machi 
nery during the last three years were tlie United Kingdom, 
Japan the USA and Switzerland In 1949, it was esti 
mated that about 6 ^ 14^0 numbers of spinning machinery 
(in terms of spindles) were to actually delivered m the 
country from foreign countries In respect of looms, about 
lOOOO were imported in the three years 19HW8 Since 
separate statistics of imports of different categories of cotton 
textile machinery arc not being maintained at present, it 
has not been possible to escirnafc the <lefnan<l for different 
kinds of such machinery and the degree of competition 
offered by imports In order to rectify this defect, l»th the 
interim Tariff Board and the present Board recommended 
that the statistics of imports of textile machinery should be 
maintained m detail as specified by them 

The Tariff Board in its Report (1949) estimated the 
demand for spindles, spinning frames anil plain looms, for 
replacement and balancing of existing plants as well as for 
new mills coming under the post war cxpinsion scheme, 
for the next three years, as follows — 
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The followmg table shows the rated capacity, actual 
production m 1948, and the estimated production dunng 
the four years 1949 52, in respect of spinning ring frimcs 
and looms — 
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SIS 
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8(00 1 
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3 800 jS(00 

5(00 

5 (OO 


Thus a large proportion of the requirements of the country 
will have to be met from imjxirts for some years to come 

The Board, after an exhaustive analysis of the costs of 
production of the various units and of the difficulties cn 
countered by tliem in obtaining the raw materials required 
anil in the form of prejudice against indigenous products, 
recommended a scheme of (a) protective duty-cura subsidy 
m ease of spinning ring frames, and (h) protective duty in 
case of spinning rings, spindles and plain looms used in the 
cotton textile industry , and (c) import control in respect 
of spinning ring fnmes The operative part of the rccom 
m-'ndations of the Board, accepted and given effect to by 
Government, is summarised below — 

(i) The cotton textile machinery industry should be 
protected for a pcnoil of three years, ending March 
31, 1953 , 

(ii) A protective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem should 
be imposed on imports of spinning ring frames, 
spinning rings, spindles and plain looms used m 
the cotton textile industry , 

(m) So long as this country s balance of payments post 
tion requires import control in respect of machi 
nery, the present import control m respect of cotton 
spinning ring frames should be continued, and 
licences for imports should be issued subject to a 
monetary ceiling, keeping m view the indigenous 
demand and pr^uction , 

(iv) If and when import control is discontinued a 
subsidy should he granted to the manuianureis of 
spinning ring frames , 

(v) A review of the entire scheme of protection should 
be made towards the end of 1952 

The question of affording protection or assistance to the 
fluted and tm rollers has recently been referred to the Tariff 
Board which expects to hold its public inquiry into the 
industry towards the end of 1950 

I have already referred to the question of prejudice 
agiinst indigenous products It is true that industrialists m 
India have become accustomed to using imported machi 
nery and it may take time before they get used to the idea 
of purchasing indigenous maciimcry The prejudice is not 
altogether unjustified, because, m capital durability 

and precision are far more important than in many con 
sumer goods Apart from quality, there arises the question 
of costs And, I must emphasize that, in the present stage 
of our industrial evolution when the demand for capital 
goods IS specialised and restricted, it is not possible to ex 
pand the basic industries to such an extent as to bruig about 
a substantial reduction in the costs of production nor can 
the industry cater for a world market In the absence of 

Piige E£htyninr 
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spccuUscJ machine tool anil machinery indasincs m the 
councT), machmer) manufaaurcrs haic also to produce 
scicral component pans, anciUaiy pioilism, as v.-ell as jigs, 
fisturcs and patterns m their own factories , and this factor 
tends to augment the costs o! production On the other 
hand, absence of anj important component which has to 
be imported from abroad tends to hold up the flow of 
protIurtK>n These “teething troubles” are inentablc and 
It IS, no doubt, part of the nsk of “icnturc capital” to face 
and oiercomc these and other difficulties with such sup- 
port and assistance as Goicrnmcnt can giic But the dc\e 
loproenc of the textile machmerj manufactucc w ill, m the 
ultimate analjsis, depend upon the «H»peration of the uscb 
of such macliinery, namely, the textile industry The 
obsenations of the Tariff Board in 1932 quoted earlier, 
although they icfcrtcA to manufatturc and consumption of 
textile accessories, arc equally applicable to textile machi 
ncry The textile industrj, which has grown under the 
aegis of State protection and dcielopcd with the fillip giien 
by the Swadeshi movement, has reciprocal obligations not 
only to consumers in the country but also to its ancillary 
and subsidiary industries The textile machinery manu 
facturers haie on their part to improie the design and 
quality of their products study and adopt the best technique 
of production promote standardisation in thevf mteh^s 
of manufacture The U K Cotton Industry Working Party 
went into the question of utilising the aiailable resources 
for the supply of textile machinery industry with an assured 
prcgTamtne of sales to the home market for the coming 
years on which to organise their production programme 
The Working Party appointed a separate Machinery Sub- 
committee to go into the whole question and particularly 
to enquire as to whether there was a sufficiently close co- 
ordination between textile machinery industry and the 
users of machinery The Working Party felt that there 
wis a lack of mutual confidence between the two sides and 
It V as unnecessary to consider which side was to blame for 
this state of affairs The important point was that un 
uinhciory rebtions existed, which was eontrary to the 


interests of both industries The Working Party ivas of the 
view that there was need for bringing about “ a closer form 
of colldjotation between the British textile machinery 
industry and the British users of their products " and that 
‘ the juxtaposition of these two great industries should be 
regarded as a condition w hich ought to give a special oppor 
tunity to both’ Subsequently, the Ministry of Supply 
appointed a Special Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Mr Justice Evershed to investigate the textile machinery 
industry, and one of its findings was that the most effective 
means of avoiding any deterioration m the quality of 
British textile machinery was “ the restoration of good 
rchttonf between the home userr and makers, the develop- 
ment of mutual enthusiasm’ Admittedly, our textile 
machinery industry is not so developed, but the need for 
close relations and co^jpctation with the textile industries 
IS not less While the textile machinery industry should 
make every possible endeavour on its part to overcome the 
conservatism of the users and the prejudice agamst indi 
genous macliinery, the textile manufacturers should extend 
their support to an industry whose development is a basic 
requirement of the country and whose growth they can 
actively encourage Only by such co-operation can we have 
a progressive Indian textile machinery industry working in 
close proximity to and m collaboration with the Indian 
textile industry 

The manufacture of textile machinery and accessories is 
a branch of the mcchanual engineering industry, and we 
have to make much headway in imparting technical tram 
mg to out personnel For this we can seek and receive 
technical assistance irom foreign countries But ulcimatelj, 
w«* have to depend on our own industrial development and 
on our own resources, icchnical and human Our country 
has many advantages and great potentialities Given hard 
work at all levels and a new spirit of adventure, and pro- 
vided we do not seek to carry out tasks beyond our physical 
tcsoufces, there » ample scope fot development, economic 
and technical 


Message from 

Sir Vtthal N. Chandavarkar, Chairman, The Mslhwners' Association, Bombay. 

30th May 1950. 

Dear Ur. Gandhi, 

I an very pleased to hear that you propose to bring out a 
special publication to cenmemorate the fzrst 100 years of the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry. You have a kaan obsarvar of 

men and natters in the Textile Industry, and I have no doubt that 
the volume will serve as a useful book of reference to those who 
aspire to acquire first-hand knowledge of the Industry. 

I wish you all success. 

Yours sincerely, 

, V. M. CHANDAVARKAR. 

The Editor, 

Centenary Volume on 

Indian Cotton Textile Industry. 
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I T It cittmj'al tlut tlif Tfitile ImliMr) <»n\umc» juit 
met IHO and a tjuirtcf million wn\ o( c<«I per jw in 
j»» milit and auecuted lactofio wIikIi figure trpfrwnti 
lomrtiun? under 8 {« cent of InduN pmem <»ul 
pr»!j<twn 

Owl r. Oil 

Oier ihc bit t«o deeaiH, tlic inmulilc c« ntto\fn> !ia» 
been enil v oil and, in famur cf tlic bttcf ci>mmo«lil», it i» 
accepted ilut one ton of oil fuel ti ajuiutem tn two torn 
of coal Th 1 led tlie bfp: pw{» of Alimobfud Mill 
onnen at one itage to ceamine cloielv the ijoeition «f 
coniTftinj* tb'ir madiiner) to tb' ol liquid fuel paiti 
cubrh if the Uhef wai field nmealcnlj tliat lli- rocnci 
of Indian coal luitafde for uic m tlic Often Induiiry were 
limited In the mult it wai proicd cnncliiuieU that i)«t 
only were the mcnei of Indian crul more than jutficieni 
but at the then cxmmp pncci the Ahmciblud Mil!» for 
imtance would haic had to find additional finance in the 
order of some Ri an bUn per )ear if ot! fuel wai ii'etl 
initcad of coal Since the pennil in queition World War 
No If fiai infcn ened to male tfic prociirernent of ml foci 
from abroad nen more difficult tlian Ixforc — the mmircci 
of India I ncishbourj contribiitinjj only a small prijxrimn 
to total world aiailabihtics 

ni»r In C,onl I’rirr* 

It II true that coal pncct have men coniulerahl) since the 
iniofipaftwT noted awie but iJm tren<l ji common in Jndii 
today Morancr, when it ii rcalucd that apnrotimalcly 
70 per cent of the emt cf railing a ton of coal is directly 
attributable to bUmr toMi which arc controlled by Gmcrn 
ment legiilation, it will be csidcnt that r«jv>mibility for 
the high coit of ihii luiic material cannot i>c pheed cniirelj 
on the shoulders of the Mincowners 


I (Tret nf ilrsnliinlioii 

Tlic devaluation i f sterling hat railed a further problem 
amongst the oil burning j»>rttnni of the Tettile Induitrj 
which Ini! for the fact tliat nuehmery ts usually fairly eaitlv 
consTrtiMf from the uic of one type of fyel to the other 
might conceivably came hardihip to tlic >ast number of 
j'<s)|‘le emplovcvl m one of India s induitries 

The location of India's mam coalftclds m raitern Indu 
neccsiifates parment of a high rate of Railway rrnghl It 
IS plcaving to note, however, that the Government m tti 
lafot shvinfTalion drive has proposed that Mills tliall be 
granted a railway freight rebate at llie rate of 12*1 per cent 
on all ctui supplies 

Csinl nr«niirrr« 

Alternative sources of coal arc the Central India Cad 
fields ami tlie developing fields m Karanpura which lie to 
tlic west of the Ranecgungc/Jhafia area and it is to these 
areas therefore that the Cotton Industry must look, in the 
future for its supplies as, not only will the inadcnce of 
freight lie lest, but there is a move on the jvart of die Govern 
ment of India to prohibit the uic of certain types of coking 
coal found m the Jlnria field except by the Steel Industry 
While there can lie no iloubl that the other fields have the 
reserves of coal to cnmj<nsate for this proposal restriction of 
Jliaria ciab, recent legislation particularly by the Bihar Pri>- 
vincial Government, has gone a lon^, way towards curtailing 
the country s ability and willingness to privlucc more gootl 
quahty cual 

As vsas natural the war scars minosed a great strain on 
the Railways and this affected the free movement of coal 
It IS a matter for congratulation to tliat Administntion 
however that the Coal Industry can look back on the last 
few years < f wagon shortages as a situition that is unlikely 
to recur 


Paf« N rKt}-on* 
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T he Ahtncdabad Electricity Company I td , and the 
Tcvtile Industry have grown hand in hand, neither 
could have progressed so rapidly without the other Their 
steady nse against heavy odds is way beyond the onginal 
public expectations 

The idea of starting a mill m Ahmedabad first occurred 
to Sheth Ranchodlal Chhotalal in 1861 , the Ahmedabad 
Electricity Company was established in 1913 Onginallv 
people were extremely sceptical and therefore reluctant to 
invest in cither of these ventures because, in the first place 


Ahmedabad docs not have a suitable climate for spinning 
cotton, nor is it situated in the centre of a cotton growing 
area, and scaindly, it is not located near arty coalfield nor 
near any sounx of hydro power However following the 
lead given by the founder of the first Mill called the 
Shahpur Mills , other people became interested in this 
industry seeing that the goods produced by the mill were 
selling extremely well in India and abroad As against 
4 MiUs in 1879 there were 27 in 1900, 60 tn 1526 78 in 
1933, 81 in 1939 and 6§ at present a few qf them having 
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cliange-ovcr w steam was a landmark m the continued pro- 
gress of the Company and the City With the coming of 
steam it was possible substantially to reduce rates and 
because of the resulting increase in power demand plant 
extensions base had to be undertaken from time to Omc With 
the result that the station now has an mstalled cipaotj of 
67,500 h.W, with another 30000 XW under ereetjon 
and ex|iected to come into scrsicc in the course of the next 12 
months A comprehensive load survey covering all possible 
potential sources including the Bombay Governments 
North Guicrat Gnd indicates that even when the Station 
Capacity has reached 97,500 K.W it raav well fall short 
of the needs of the area Consequently tlic Company is 
contcmphting further extensions and to that end has alreadv 
taken steps to acquire additional land It is iniliall) in 
tended to install to 000 K.W under tins la cst projca of 
expansion 

The Companv s Power Station is the largest Steam Plant 
in India save for Calcutta Tlic propcrlv on which the 
station stands covers many acres of land on the bank of the 
nver Sabarmati The Station is connected to the B B & 
C I Railway System by broad gauge sidings The plant m 
operation or being installed is 2—3 /^o K.\V , 3 — 7,500 
K.W and 4 — 15 000 K.W Generating Sets with 17 water 
tube boilers having automatic chain grate stokers Coal 
unloaded by waggon tipplers is stocked underwater m 
specially designed silos and is conveyed to the boilers bv 
means of overhead telphers Water is obtained from tube 
wells Circulating water 1$ cooled by a system of hyper 
bolic cooling towers speaally designed for the purpose of 
which nine are complete and one under construction U 
IS interes ing to note that this Company was the fim to 
employ such towers m the tropics and the bold step has 
been amply rewarded The Station i^intains its own test 


ing I^ratory It also has a dispcnsaryr, canteen schoof, 
library, recreation club and facilities for housing kev staffs, 
all of which tend to promote the welfare and well bemf' of 
the Company s employees 

TIic Ahmcdabad Elcctncity Company has a creditable 
record of service to the Textile Industry to maintain and is 
doing so with plant extension and progressive rate reductions 
Dunng the years 1932 37 when there was a sharp slump 
in trade due to foragn competition particularly from Japan, 
and when cheap and efficient production was not possible 
with the old and obsolete power plants possessed by most 
of the Mills the Ahmcdabad Ekctnaty Company was of 
great assistance to the Industry Again in the war years, a 
number of mills looked to the Company for help when they 
were threatened with an acute coal shortage It did 
not take advantage of the vulnerable position of the Industry 
during the war but m accordance with its declared policy 
supplied energy to the mills at attractive rates under easy 
terms of agreement in spite of the fact tliat the Company 
has had to bear the high cost of machinery stores, labour 
taxation etc , madcntal to extending its own plant dunng 
and after the war Supply to the Mills woufd have been 
much cheaper today had it not been for the present greatly 
increased cost of plant labour, coal and other requirements 
of the Company The imposition of Elcctncity I>uty w hich 
may be aggravated further by the intended levy of Octroi 
Duty by the local authorities adds to the cost of power to 
the consumer 

The Oampany is quite alive to the fact that the economic 
and the social well being of the Citv depend upon the par^ 
It can play in its progress As it Kas/done up(oo(iOw,| the 
Company hopes, m the years to'rtme, tomdvaacfrhdfid m 
hand wmh the Industry which it senes ^ 
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ANY PRODUCT STANDS FOR TWO 
GUARANTEES OF EXCELLENCE 
ONE VISIBLE. ONE INVISIBLE 
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'^mtnvtMme guarantee 

IS THE DETERMINATION OF GULF 
TO MAKE THE BEST PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS THAT SKILL, SQENCE LOYAL 
EMPLOYEES AND ALERT MANAGEMENT 
CAN JOirniY ACHIEVE 
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Profit Trends 

in the 

Textile Industry 


By 

BI. C. BIUTS’SHI, ai.A. (Ecoii.) (Bom.) 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


The Mctaniorpliosis 

I T IS someuhat difficult to describe in precise terms the 
tremendous change that has come over m the outlook, 
of the general public on the Cotton Textile Industry m 
India during the last ten years Before the last War, it 
took the pnde of place as the country’s first brge scale 
industry of modern times — a premier industry, which, after 
weathering many a storm (despite us being the chief victim 
of the rulers’ organiacd wrath in the shape of the Cotton 
Excise Duties) had shown the triumph of Indun enterprise 
and which continued to remind the world of the pristine 
leadership that India took as a producer of “ manufactures ” 
in centuries gone by Besides, with the advent of the first 
wave of the Swadeshi movement in the beginnmp of the 
present century, it enjoyed a peculiar favour m the scnli 
ments of the politician as well as of the average consumer 
As a result of this, ever since 1927, when the question of 
fiscal protci-tioii came to the fore, the fact that it had been 
jn the field for over sixty years did not prevent the industry 
from bemg treated on a par widi the “infant industries” 
of the country 

Before the Second World War, m 1935-37, the output of 
the Industry was estimated at 5,072 million yards valucil 
at Rs 11951 crorcs and the annual burden on the consumer 
worked out at Rs 91 crores so that spread over a popubtion 
of 370 millions, it gave a per capita burden of As 4 approxi 
matcly While the mdustry gave to the national produc 
tion about H times this burden ’ 


i These estimates are token from the Golden /ub.jee VoW ^ 
the l. 'Hian Textile Journal (1941) Cotton Textile Induslr> and the 
“ Consumer " by S G Rao. 

The figure of 4 as per capita has t> 
per capita of the burden of the Salt to; 
in our freedom struggle 


The Advent of War 

In a similar way, it i» dilficult to overemphasize how 
propitiously the War and its consequent boom came to the 
rescue of the mdustry in 193S-39 It has been almost for* 
gotten how both, in the jute and cotton textile mdustries, 
the advent of the War lifted them out of a morass of 
troubles m which they had been sticking aimost since 
the onslaught of the Great Depression It is true that for 
the Cotton Industry 1937 and 193S were years of compara 
tive prospentv for that decade but by the end of 1933 such 
factors — as the nervousness engendered by the protractcil 
negotiations for the Indo-Bntish Trade Agreement, die 
new tax burdens hkc the Urban Property and Sales taxes 
m Bombay, the labour troubles, the uncertainty of commo- 
dity markets — reversed the trends of the two previous years 
But after 1939 (to be precise from I9-H)) — when the industry 
felt the full impact of the War— there began a penod of 
phenomenal profits and the metamorphosis, to which we 
have referred above, is to be accounted for by these profits 
as much as by the ordeal dirough which the consumer had 
hail to pass during, and even after, the War The control 
and rationmg — inevitable in a War economy — the sky 
rocketting prices anil the added (artificial) scarcity crcatetl 
by existing stocks going underground, the brazen faced 
black marketing, the adramistrativc failures of the Controls 
—even after the end of the War— the decontrol and rcim 
jKMiiion of controls, the rigging of the market m their 
favour by a few manufacturers and distributors, the 
sale of heenres and permits and cv cn the sales of conffoHing 
or managing pow ers of mill companies, the “ openly secret ’ 
avoidance of taxes (and the subsequent frantic appeals by 
the authorities for paymg these up) have served only to 
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earned from tlic pockets of the consumers what it filled 
the coffers of the Government with, so that along with its 
share in supplying a basic requirement of Defence, it also 
contributed in no small measure to the Exchequer 

Secondlj , 1943 must be regarded as the peak year of the 
War taking all the six items of the table into account 
We need only recall by way of explanation tliat it was in 
the middle of that year that the Gosemment openly (and 
rather suddenly) accepted the fact of inflation and the need 
for controlling it and later m the year promulgated the 
Cotton Cloth and Yarn (Control) Order It will also be 
noted that the ratio of net profit to capital employed « the 
highest during this period in 1943 

Dividends also reach their high \\ atcr mark in 1943 A 
very satisfactory feature of this War period has been that 
in contrast with the First World War, the industry did not 
squander its net earnmgs in the form of dividends On 
the other hand, as the table of the percentages shows, the 
cotton mills went on building up substantial reserves It 
may be observed m passing that this trend is in markcil 
contrast with those shown by the jute and coal industries 
during the same period Towards the end of the War this 
building up of reserves led to the adoption of a policy of 
capitalising them by the issue of Bonus shares and «c shall 
have to note this feature more particularly in the years that 
followed the close of the War 

Production and Prices 

The table on Production and Prices must be read along 
with the phenomenal rise m the figures for sales (in value) 
for It will then be seen how, inspite of a stationary — and 
sometimes even a declining— Trend m quantum of produc 
tion, there is a continuous— and from 1943— a very steep nsc 
in the sales index number This explains the mflationary 
tendencies of the period, and the woeful scarcities that were 
so vividly dramatised in the cloth markets — the cloth 
famine to which wc have already referred Tuo things, 
however, need to be emphasized here While the scarcity 
conditions certainly account for the nsc m the pnees of 
cloth, the net profits of the mills arc explained by the wide 
margin left to the spinner as compared with the price of 
raw cotton Between the end of 1940 and the middle of 
1943 whereas the index number of pnees of raw cotton 
advanced from 120 to 261, that for cotton manufactures rose 
from 117 to 513 It has been estimated that even in August 
1S>43 the profit margin m 20 s yarn was 10 as per Ib^ ic 
about Rs 500 per candy m terms of cotton Is it any won 
dcr then that under these scarcity conditions the pnees of 
cotton yarn and cloth set up a full fledged inflationary 
pattern for otiicr commodities to follow ^ 

Students of war finance ime now generally come to 
accept the theory that beyond a certain inflationary stage, 
even the 100 per cent E-PT ceases to exercise any anti 
inflationary effect Tlic financial conditions in India after 
1943 bear ample testimony to this generalisation Anoiher 
observation that necils to be made is tiiat a closed market 
— and an assured market — for anv quality of the product, 
created such monopoly conditions that a stickler to phraseo- 
logy in economics would argue that it would be doing vio- 
lence to language if wc described the gams dunng this 
period as profits — that wc can only call them monopoly 


gams. Wc have referred to this, however briefly, because 
It enables us to understand— if not appreciate— the opjxisi 
lion that came from various quarters of the industry to the 
Dividends Limitation Ordinance (m 1947) as an anti 
inflationary measure 


Dcprccnlion 

Bui all this story of upward trends (in the order of their 
magnitude) of (1) Provision for Taxation, (2) Net Profits 
(3) Reserves, (4) Managing Agents’ Remuneration, (5) 
Dividends, and (6) Sales, changes its bright hues when we 
turn to another important aspea of mill finance Depre 
elation Before 1940 as the gross earnings were low, ilie 
provision for depreciation as percentages of press profits 
was extremely steady (more than 40 per cent) Thereafter 
because of the steep rise in earnings, one can understand 
1 proportionate fall m this ratio, but after 1942, there was 
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worse IS the dcctstons of Tnbunals appointed to adjud 
cate on these disputes are unrealistic and injurious to 
banking 5) stem 

Eicr> banking office cien thougli branch of a bank 
should be considered as a separate operating unit. It is no 
use confusing the capacitj of a branch to pay with the 
capacity of the whole institution W h) should a bank open 
a branch if it cannot stand on its own legs and meet its 
expenses ? Rut when aid of law is invoked to increase 
expenses of an office beyond its capacity to pay then the 
obvious result would be that banks would dcadc to close 
down such offices And what is perhaps still worse from 
the point of country $ economy is that they would not 
venture to open new offices The policy of the Labour 
Ministry in regard to employer-employee relations in banks 
must be fundamentally revised if banking is to develop 
It IS an urgent need of the country to quickly widen bank 
mg facilities so that the country s economy may develop 
Rut tins cannot happen as long as the present labour po! cy 
continues in operation against banks 

India though historically an old country is still an infant 
in the field of modern business methods and modern bank 
ing \\c cannot afford to have experiments dunng our 
infancy which may imperil our very existence A child has 
I dc|<n 1 upon nourishment and observance of well estab- 
I she i principles of growth The economic history of every 
country shows that in its early stages it I ad no impediments 
or hindrances of the types that are sought to be put upon 
our enterprises at the present moment The best thing for 
Indn wouH be to eschew for the present experiments in 
economic democracy am) allow the country to build «offi 


cient strength and resources Attempts at giving new 
directions to social questions should only be attempted after 
wc have reached a fairly advanced stage in our national 
economy Any other course would mean delay in the ful 
filment of economic ambitions and perhaps disaster in the 
bargain 

Planning Coninii««ioii and Credit Institntiotis 
The Planning Commission recently constituted under the 
Chairmanship of our Prime Minister must devote early 
attention to the banking and monetary organization of the 
countiy Credit is the primary need of every economic 
enterprise Unless it is geared to meet increasing demand 
of our proposed expanding economy there may be many 
disappointments leading to bickerings and frustration 
It IS therefore very necessary in national interests to seek 
the advice and aid of the country s bankers They are 
patriotic people and willing to help to their utmost extent 
But their very occupation makes tiiem conservative and 
cautious They are face to face with the realities of ccoi o- 
mic life and the frailties of human nature vvhtcli qii ckly 
succumbs to loopholes in security and weakness in nfc 
guards Ideas and ideals howsoever praiseworthy in theory 
cannot always be practicable in the field of existing con b 
tions A banker by temperament and training takes an 
lAjective view of questions and is therefore eminently 
fitted to help the country on realistic lines in its economic 
plans He of course cannot be a party to wild goose 
schemes He is shy and reserved and shuns publicity But 
these qualities ate sources of strength and add to the vtluc 
of his opinion and advice The Planning Commission must 
enlist his active aid 
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PIONEERS OF THE RAYON INDUSTRY 


COMPLETE PLANTS FOR FILAMENT RAYON, RAYON STAPLE FIBRE 
AND TRANSPARENT CELLULOSE SHEETING EQUIPPED IN 12 MONTHS 

Entrusting KOHORN with the design, instnllation, and startup of 
>our proposed rayon plant is the best way of assunng an early 
completion of your rayon project WITHIN THE ORIGINAL TIME 
SCHEDULE WITHIN YOUR ORIGINAL CAPITAL BUDGET 

OSCAR KOHORN (INDIA) LIMITED 


501 riFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 NY 

Cat les 

NOHORStSD DOMD\^ 


(In«>rporat«d in the Bahama bUnds w th Unuled Ltab bty) 
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BOMBAY 1 
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India 

IMPORT 

Cotton 

Cotton tersus Food 

T he manufacture of textiles is India’s oldest and greatest 
industry, but it is fundamental to the economy of 
this country that the raw material should be an indigenous 
product Yet the position m respect of raw cotton supply 
IS rapidly deteriorating Since 1945, India has spent 162 
crores of rupees on imported cotton ; estimates for the cur> 
rent year (1950) indicate imports on an increased scale, 45 
crores of rupees have already been allocated for the import 
of American cotton 

The present production of raw cotton amounts to 26 lakhs 
bales, whereas the demand is estimated to be 47 lakhs bales 
Much enthusiasm but little practical success has been 
achieved in the campaign for mcrcascd cotton production 
To increase cotton production would be comparatively 
simple, if It were not for the fact that India is also deficient 
m food production In 1949, India spent 150 crores of 
rupees on imported food, 44 crores from dolbr areas It 
IS further estimated that due to India’s expanding popula 
tion, food consumption must grow annually by 400 
thousand tons It is, therefore, no longer a question whether 
to grow food or cotton, but a simple fact that India cannot 
produce a sufficiency of cither 
Agrarian reform is obviously necessary, bui there is little 
indication of a realistic plan From time to time, enthu 
siasms develop over extensive irrigation projects, large scale 
production of fertilizers or deep ploughing The sober 
view, howeser, ivill hold that there is no single remedy and 
no short cut to the solution of this problem Well «>- 
ordinatcd complementary reforms are needed to increase 
the acreage under cultnation, and to raise the production 
per acre, it is necessary to introduce irngation, fcnilizcrs, 
compost and chemical, forestation, deep ploughing, reform 



of the land tenure system, improved seeds and enlightened 
husbandry These reforms arc indivisible It has fre 
quently been warned that, taken singly, they might 
bring more harm than good Agrarian reform 
musr, therefore, be considered as an essentially Jong 
term plan Twenty years would not be too long for even 
partial realisation Alternatively the malthusian check 
would mevitably -idjust the population of India to its food 
supply, but foresight and planning must replace lautez 
farrf 

Man'inade Fibres t n Siibsliliite 
It IS suggested that the problems confronting tlie textile 
industry should be examined in the foregoing context Can 
Indit continue to spend enormous sums on imported food 
and cotton ^ It is patent that slic cannot for mam years 
achieve self sufficiency by exploitation of her agricultural 
resources What then should be the answer ^ Human and 
animal sustenance must be derived from the sod, but in the 
realm of textiles, nature gives place to the laboratory— man 
made fibres arc firmly established and are used b\ spinners 
in every known system The prime expedient should be to 
produce man made fibres m India, thus to effect an annual 
saving of at least 40 crores of rupees This would provide 
a raw material for India’s greatest mdustry, a raw material 
not competitive, but complementary to indigenous cotton 
It would, furthermore, introduce a new industry finding 
work for thousands of people contributing in large iheasurc 
to the economic well being of the country 
A conservative cstimite would place India's net cotton 
defiat at 8 lakhs bales per annum The cost of imports to 
replace this deficit amounts to at least 60 crores of rupees 
The man made fibre most crainenth suited to fill this gap 
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IS viscose staple fibre anti it would be possible to establish 
production units at the mam textile centres capable of pro 
ducing the annual requirement of thousand tons This 
in terms of staple fibre production amounts to 400 tons per 
day and twenty 20-ton production Units should be established 
at suitable centres, each centre being allocated produenon 
units in direct ratio to its off take 

\ plan is required the object being to achieve self 
suffictencv in textile fibres Based upon the requirement of 
400 eonsper-day, twenty production units should be instal 
Jed and fins could be achicied in fisc years The foreign 
currency required for implementation of such a plan would 
amount to little more than one year s expenditure on im 
ported cotton Thus over a period of five years 20 per «nt 
of the annual expenditure on cotton devoted to the import 
of capital goods would render this countrj independent of 
raw fibre imports By this means India would make a 
great step towards economic self sufficiency and constnic 
tive planning would take the place of temporary cxpcili 
ents 

Imporlanco of Staple Fibre in World Textiles 

Although this scheme would be regarded as a bold step 
in Indian industry it is to be emphasized that there is 
nothing revolutionary in the introduction of staple fibre 
Viscose staple fibre is now firmlj established in Europe and 
USA as a raw material in its own right In Lancashire 
two million spindles are permanently engaged m spinning 
staple fibre It is also used with great success by the York 
shire woollen and worsted manufacturers, the jute manu 
faciurers of Dundee and the flax spinners of Belfast Tlic 
United Kingdom consumes 130 tons of staple fibre each day 
and every endeavour is being made to increase production 
In the USA the greatest cotton growing country m the 
world Its rise in popularity is even more impressive from 
18 cliousand tons ic\ 1938 to 118 thousand tons m 1948 
Germany during World War II produced 900 tons of staple 
fibre per day Her people were clothed in staple fibre and 
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licr army wore staple fibre shirts tunics and great coats 
Without tins manmade fibre the Allied bloclude would 
have brought Germany to submission much earlier 

Staple fibre is now recognised as the cJieapest and most 
versatile textile fibre available Fabrics ranging from fine 
shirtings to heavy pile carpers ire now made from this raw 
material 

Staple Fibre in India 

This year India celebntes the centenary of her greatest 
industry In the past hundreii years India has developed 
the largest textile industry in the world Tlie time would 
be fitting for the inauguration of a staple fibre industry to 
augment the supply of natunl fibres and to form an cssen, 
tial adjunct to the textile industry In the manufacture and 
use of synthetics India is far behind Europe, USA and 
Japan but her ultimate needs are very much greater 

Staple fibre is not entirely new m India, certain mills have 
used tt with great success, although its import has been 
severely restricted Notwitlistanding high import duty, 
staple fibre is available today at a price lower than any 
imported cotton The present purpose is to suggest a con 
structivc plan ond in so doing it is important to see this raw 
material m correct relation to the Indian textile industry 
The faa that Europe and America finds it highly satisfac 
lory and India to date has used so little, is evidence only of 
resinctwc controls not of any unsuitability m the raw mate 
rial Unfettered import of st-iple fibre can at best only be 
regarded as a temporary expedient India must produce 
her own man made fibres 

Based upon the present cost of raw materials and present 
capitalisation, staple fibre could be produced in India to sell 
at Rs 910 per candv It must also be noted that this is a 
raw material capable of spinning from 10s to 100s counts 
and that the waste, with efficient spinning » not more than 
3 per cent 
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Tlie practical use of Staple Fibre 
Staple fibre can be processed over normal cotton spinning 
machinery with only minor modifications These modifica 
tions tend to a simplification of the process particularly m 
the preparatorj stages Staple fibre is delivered to mills 
perfectly clean and entirely regular in staple length COnsc 
qucntly there is no dirt or short fibres to be eliminated It 
can again be used in blends with cotton wool or silk Staple 
fibre union fabrics arc particularly attractive and service 
able In combination with cotton the particular qualities 
of both fibres are asserted The dry strength of staple fibre 
is usually greater than cotton but it loses 40 pci cent of its 
strength on wetting The wet strength may be increased 
considerably by blending with cotton On the other hand 
a strong staple fibre is now asailable with a wet strength 
almost equal to that of cotton and a dry strength consider 
ably greater Staple fibre, can be produced in almost any 
combination of staple Icngtli and fineness according to the 
requirements of the spinner It is also produced as spun 
dyed In this case the liquid viscose is pigmented prior 
to extrusion and in this manner an attractive range of 
entirely fast and regular colours is available This presents 
great possibilities for the production of embroidery yarns 
and loom finished fabrics particularly suited to many dis 
tricts of India where dvcing and finishing is an undeve 
loped art 


Technical and Financial Aspects 
It IS frequently complained that India lacks the technical 
skill to implement a project of this type However, the 
great advantage in this proposal is that United Kingdom 
plant and machinery suppliers would undertake rcsponsibi 
!«y for supplying the entire plant and full technical assis 
tance m the start up and running of the factories Skilled 
tcchniaans from the United kingdom and the Continent 
of Europe would be supplied to instruct Indian personnel 
m the manufacture and processing of staple fibre Attached 
to the project would be a central pool of technicians ready 
to be called upon by any cotton mill using staple fibre and 
requiring instruction or guidance in its best application 
Another great advantage is that a scheme such as this 
may be accepted m whole or m part Each plant may be 
designed as an integral unit and the units could be installed 
progressively mcr anj reasonable period of lime 
In these days of retrenchment and curtailment of indus 
trial enterprise a proposal such as this may be acclaimed 
with enthusiasm but the question of finance immediately 
arises It IS not within our present pros incc to suggest how 
public or private capital should be canalised The signi 
iicant fact however remains that India is spending each 
year on imported cotton sufficient to finance the whole 
project and if the will and determination to succeed in 
economic adversity is there ways and means can be 
provided 


ALWAYS IN THE FOREFRONT DOBSON & BARLOW 
ESTABLISHED IH 1790 
WERE PIONEERS IN COTTON TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

IN 1904 DOBSON & BARLOW 
BECAME PIONEERS OF THE RAYON| INDUSTRY 

HOW SUPPLYING MOST UP-TO-DATE RATON PLANTS 
TO ENGLAND, FRANCE. ITALY, NORWAY, POLAND 
GREECE, INDIA, CHINA, AND BRAZIL 

THE LATEST PLANT AND MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURE OF 
CONTINUOUS FILAMENT RATON AMD STAPLE FIBRE SUPPLIED BY 

DOBSON & BARLOW (RAYON PLANTS) LTD. 

30 FORJETT STREET, BOMBAY 26 
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“DALMIA” 


CEMENT 


IS ONE OF THE BEST PORTLAND CEMENT 
IN THE COUNTRY M'HICH ONLY CAN 


MAKE THE FOUNDATIONS OF ALL 
INDUSTRIES SOUND, SOLID AND STRONG 


J BHARAT FIRE & GENERAL | 
J INSURANCE LTD. J 

■f H.O.: 6, DARYAGANJ, DELHI It 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid'Up Capital 


Rs. 5,00,00,000 
Rs. 2,01,00,000 
Rs. 47,53,700 


CENT PER CENT RESERVES IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Manufactured By 

Messrs. DALMI/l CEMENT LTD. 


INCLUDING FIRE, MOTOR, MAF 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
BURGLARY, AVIATION. Etc 


Registered Oflice • 
DALMIAN AGAR 




“DALMIA” 

REFRACTORIES 

ARE ON THE APPROVED LIST OF INDIAN 
STORES DEPARTiMENT OF THE 
GOVERNBIENT OF INDIA 
MOST SUITABLE FOR HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURE IN ROTARY OR STATIONARY 
FURNACES OF ALL TYPES 


SETH SIIANTIPBASAD JAIN, 
Chairman 


A’ Coicral Manager. sL 
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WITH A CUP OF TEA 
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Messrs. VYAPARI LIMITED. 
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GANGES ROPE CO. LTD 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MANILA ROPES 


TO ALL 


Admiralty and Government Specifications and 

FOR ALL 

LIFTING, TOWING, OIL-FIELD, MARINE 
AND TRANSMISSION PURPOSES 


COIR ROPE 
COTTON ROPE 
SISAL ROPE 
JUTE ROPE 
HEMP ROPE 
YELLOW ROPE 
TARRED HEMP ROPE 
BOLT ROPE 
OAKUM 


TEMPERBAND CORD 
POLISHED TWINE 
HEALD CORD 


SEIZING LINE 


SIGNAL HALYARD 
GASKETTING 


SPUN YARN 


MANAGING AGENTS : 


MACNEILL & BARRY LTD. 


2, fairlie place 
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B OBBINS-PIRNS 

WELL-BALANCED, UNIFORM AND ACCURATE, 
OF ABSOLUTELY STANDARD AND RELIABLE 
QUALITY, OF ALL TYPES AND DESCRIPTION 


Aladc on Tnlly Atitoiiiniic nolitiiii 
AfaniifaoliiriiiB PIntil Imi>ortc<l 
frocii I'nglaiKl 


Fully Seasoned Seicnlirioally Treated Indian 
Timliers and Imported Canadian Hircli and 
Maple Tiiiil)er» 

BY 

INDIAN LABOUR 
FOR 

INDIAN COTTON MILLS 
BY 

I BHARAT BOBBINS, LIMITED 

j Regd Office- LAU DARWA3A, ABMEDABAD. 
j Factory RAKIIIAL ROAD, AIIMCDABAD, 


MESSRS. TEXTILE STORES (BAUODA) LTD. 
B AROD A. 
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Buy 

SWADESHI CLOTH 
of 
THE 

BECHARDAS SPG. & WVG. MILLS 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


Monu/octnrers 0 / 

COTTON TEXTILE FABRICS 


Agents : 

MA. DimGAPRAS\D SUAMBHUPRASAD 
LASKARI CO. LTD. 

Tel Add • "LASKARI”, Ahmedabad 


RAKHAD. 
P.B No 22. 
AHMEDABAP 


TelepIiotiM • 

Office 

Cloth Dept * 
Residence . 


SPINDLES ; 19320 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS • 
DIIOTIES, SABEES, BLEACHED MEDA- 
POLAMS, MULLS, DORIA, TWILLS, 
COLOURED POPLINS, PRINTED 
CIIHINTS & VOILES, SHIRTINGS, 
LATEST & 'BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS IN 
FAST MATCHING COLOURS 

REmWNCl) FOR QUALITY AND 
DVR4BILITY 
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RUBY 

POLICY 

Represents 
BIG SECURITY 
AT SMALL OUTLAY 
★ 

Ruby General Insurance 
Co., Limited 

Chairman: B. M. BIRLA 

LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, AIRCRAFT, 
AIR PASSENGER, THIRD PARTY RISKS 
for MOTOR VEHICLES 


Registered OjWce,* 

21, Daryaganj, DELHI 

Principal Office: 

8, Royal Exchange Place, CALCUTTA 
BOMBAY: Imperial Bank Axe., Bank Street 
MADRAS: 32133, Linghi Chetty Street, 6.T. 
branches all over ;ND;A; also at SINGAPORE AND COLOMBO. 
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FLENDER Power Transmission Equipment 

Render Patent Variable Speed Gears for all ratios; also With built in reducers. Standard sizes 3vail. 

able almost immediately. 

Ring Frame Drives with centrifugal clutches 
Special Loom Drives 

Eupex Coupling, widely in use, elastic freely movable, shock absotWng, balancing vibrations and mis- 
alignments 

Almar Clutch. An efficient compact dry friction clutch for any capacity, for connecting and dis- 
connecting all types of machinery dunng operation. 

Clamp and Range Couplings. 

Centrifugal, Starting & Special Clutches to suit particular requirements will be manufactured if 
sufficiently large quantities are desired 

Reduction Gears are made in senes with single, double and triple reduction (or any perfortflatvx 
and all ratios Gear units of special design will be made within reasonable possible time 
G.K. Bearings, the latest in extra short slide bearings with C I bushings and of very small dfmen 
sions, to be used as plumtner blocks or as hanger bearings for shaftings of all kinds 
K.W. Bearings, modem slide bearings of short build with baUiitt metal bushing and oil circulating 
lubrication Universally applicable for general engineering 
EFKA TENSION ROLLERS rrake the opeiation of flat-belt drives of any ratio mote economical- 
Enquiries to 

FLENDER ENGINEERS 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 

KARAM ClfAND THAPAR & BROS LTD. 

12A, Government Place (Cast), CALCUTTA J. 
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AMRITLAL OJHA & Co., Ltd. 

MERCHANTS, AGENTS, SECRETARIES 

“SECURITY HOUSE” 

23B, NCTAJl SUBtlAS ROAD, CALCUTTA. 


NEW BANSDEOPUR COAL CO , LTD 
GUZDAR-KAJORA COIilERY CO , LTD 
PURE SITALPUR COAL CONCERN, LTD 
JOTE-DIiEMO COLLIERY CO , LTD 
SHREE MAHAKAU COAL MINES, LTD 

AGE^CIES 

MYSORE SANDAL SOAPS 

ENGINECRI\GS 

NATIONAL METAL INDUSTRIES, LTD 
INDIAN ENAMEL WORKS, LTD 


CALCUTTA SAFE DEPOSIT CO., LTD. 
Providing the strongest underground public 
vault in Calcutta for protection and safety 
against FIRE, THEFT, BURGLAEV, ETC. 






INSURANCE 

GREAT SOCIAL LIFE & GENERAL 

ASSURANCE ltd. 
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THE BANK OF JAIPUR LTD. 

(Incorporated in Jaipur — LiabaUv of Members being limited) 

Head Office: JAIPUR 



Authorised Capital 

Rs. 

2,00,00,000 

Issued & Subscribed Capital 

Rs. 

1,00,00,000 

Paid up Capital 

Rs. 

50,00,000 

Reserve & Other Funds 

Rs. 

12,10,000 



CHAlRilAN: Shri RAMNATH ANANDILAL PODAR, JP. MLA. 
VICE-CHA1RMAJ4 : Shri KANAt LALL JATIA 

ALL KINIiS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
CURRENT, SAVINGS, SHORT TERM, FIXED DEPOSITS AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
SAVINGS BANK MAXIMUM Rs. 20,000 WITHDRAWAL BY CHEQUES TWICE A WEEK. 


I COOK’S BUILDINGS, 

( HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY. 

I J. F. LOBO, 

I Manager, Bombay 


BOMBAY OFFICES. 

KALBADEVI, MANDVI, DANA BUNDER, 

BOMBAY. BOMBAY BOMBAY. 

S. L. KOTHARI, BA, B Com (Loo), AC A. (Eng). 
General Manager. 


H 


Do you Know 


that PRODUCTS of 


Birla Cotton Spinning & 
Weaving Mills Ltd., Delhi 

SUIT EVERY TASTE AND ARE KNOWN 


DURaBIUTY, CHEAPNESS 











THE JAY ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 

P. O. DHAKURIA, CALCUTTA. 


Agenis Messrs. BOMBAY LTN’rTED TRADING CO, Phirtjrshah Mehfa Road. Bamba> 












Agcnt& Messrs. BOMBAY UNITED TRADING CO, Phirorshah Mehla Road, Boinba>. 
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JUPITER 

THE mnONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE NAT/ON’S NEEDS 
Life, Fire, Manne, Motor, Burglary, Aviation, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Persoml Accident and Sickness, Live stock, Lift, etc 


Capital Subscribed 
„ Paid up 
Total Assets Exceed 


Rs 1,50,00,000 
„ 23,74,800 

2,50,00,000 


Chairman <Sr Managing Director 
UVLA SHANKAR LAL 

Director tn Chorgc 

Shri Parmeshur Nath Haul Barrister at Law 

THE JUPITER GENERAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

EiiTU t9k» 

W«7<f0^r„ BANK STREET, BOMBAY 1 

REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT INDIA, PAKISTAN. BURMA, CEYLON & BE AFRICA 


The largest and fully equipped Textile Mill in Eastern India 

© 

SPECIALISING IN 

COTTON SAREES AND FABRICS IN 
ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS AND PRINTS. 
DHOTIS, SHIRTINGS and HOSIERY PRODUCTS 


CLASSIC COTTONS 

KESORAM COTTON MILLS LIMITED 

Managing Agenti BIRLA BROTHERS LIMITED 
S, Royml Cschaccc Plat* . CALCUTTA 






LABOUR 

in the 

INDIAN COTTON 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


( Specially Contributed) 


T he Cotton Textile Industry is one oi the biggest and 
most important industries ol our country Judged 
from the point of view of employment, capital investment, 
production and general economic condition, the industry 
occupies really a foremost place in the economic structure 
of our country It gives employment to nearly 
million workers, as will be seen from the following table 
which gives average daily number of workers employed in 
cotton mills according to States 

Average daily number of workers employed m cotton mills 
in Indian Dominion m 1948/49 according to States 


AT«tigs daily > utabsr of wockara 
oaplojad. 


BombaT 

A]mar>Merwara 

Bibar 

M. P and Becar 
D«lhi 

UP 

West Beagat 
Fiuiab 



son 

1 73 - 
3 ’810 
13 9ti3 
8fi 178 
69S»7 
31 ■’58 
3 335 


The aboie figures relate to 1948-49, and the latest employ 
ment position will show perhaps a little shrinkage At any 
rate, the Indian Cotton Mill Industry is employing at least 
SIX million workers at different centres 

Reermiment 

The methods of recruitment are being contmuousi) im 
proved and in Bomba), Ahmcdabad and Siiolapur a 
Decasualisation Scheme has been introduced by the Govern 


ment of Bombay, under which a Central Exchange for sccur 
ing the necessary supply of workers to the Industry at these 
centres has been functioning The managements of mills 
arc not allowed to recruit workers directly, but base to sub- 
mit requisitions to the Manager, Decasualisation Scheme, 
who maintains a register of persons who have already 
worked m the Industry and who are seeking employment 
It IS important to note that crude and corrupt methods have 
now thoroughly been discarded as far as the important 
centres of Cotton Mill Industry are concerned, and every 
effort IS being made to solve the recruitment problem by 
introducing Central Labour Exchange 

Shift Working 

A large number of mdls in Bombav, Ahmcdabad Shola 
pur, Kanpur and odier centres work more than one shift, 
and some of them arc working a third shift partially in some 
of Its sections — normally spinning — in order to balance the 
yarn production to the requirements of weaving In Bom 
bay, there is a regular system of change-over of shifts and a 
worker who is working in the second shift in a particular 
month, 1 $ transferred on to the first shift in the succeeding 
month The usual timings are so adjusted that the second 
shift closes by about 1 pan so that workers get natural sleep 
dunng the major part of the lught 

4heenleei«in 

The statistics of absenteeism have been compded by the 
Labour Department of the Government of Bombay, and by 
Labour Departments of some of the other State Govern- 
ments They arc usuallv published in the monthly issues 
of the Labour Gazette and similar publications of other State 
Goveraments The following table gives the annual aver 

ami tS rf«rn 
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age percentage of absenteeism at important centres of the 
Cotton Mill Inilustr) — 


— 

•3 

1 

' 1 ' 

1 < 

, 1 

i 

1 ^ 

s 1 

1 1 

1 1 
1 -1 1 

iS 

l94ll*ATcrtga _ ' 

' 142 

74 1 

' 201 1 

no 

IS.0 1 

12.9 1 

129 

1947-A>crig4 

!■“ 

94 i 

1 191 

las i 

147 

13J 1 

19) 

1949 .. 


9.0 

1 182 , 

93 : 

149 1 

1 lOS 1 

19.4 


Tlic latest figures of monthly absenteeism are set out 
below for information — 


(Day Shift) 


Apnl 

It.y 

8«pt«mb«r 


IkMu; ltS» 

r«brn>r7 i. 


tl.08 
»3.a3 
14 SI 
11% 
IS.91 
1617 
l&Ol 
1434 
14.01 
1S.7S 
I4&S 
U46 


Earnings 

The foIloHing table shous the trend of aserage annual 
earnings of cotton mill workers in India — 


Iftdadr; 1919 1940 1941 1943 1941 1949 1940 1947 194S 

C«(Ma R( 320.7 3-:9.t 3439 691.9 7712 7234 721S 9033 10944 


During (he last 2i years minimum wages and schemes of 
Standardisation of Wages have been introduced in Boro 
bay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Khandcsli, CP and Berar 
centres of the cotton mill industry The follmving table 
shows the minimum wages hxed for workers at dirtcrcnt 
centres of the cotton mill induscry in the country 


BooWr 

Nadiul 
SbottrQT 
Kb4tHl»b 
(.r 4«<i Bmt 
tlrwch 

StftdrM ud oiImc 
ovntTMla tb* 
Swttol 
U*dfM 

( out 


R«. 30 (at 29 dor« 

n 29 ^ 


Tlic aierage ijitc earnings of all the workers at some 
o{ the imjwnant centres are as follows — 


Centres | 

Av9ttg» moDtbly estniDgs 
(exclasiTfl of desroo's ellowsoee) 


Ra. 41 lor 26 days 



MioUpiir 

„ 33 »• 

Kbsodesh -~j 

1 3 


Dearness Allowance 

The quantum of dearness allowance paid to cotton mill 
workers at different centres, differs very widely In Ahme 
dabid, Rs 65 to 70 has been the level of dearness allowance 
paid during the last 12 months, while m Bombay, it was 
between Rs 50 to 55 Sholapur workers are getting almost 
the sam»» dearness allowance as Bombay workers Textile 
centres in Gujerat arc paying about 90 per cent of Ahmeda 
bad dearness allowance The level of dearness allowance 
paid to workers m Khandesh has been m the neighbourhood 
of Rs 55 to 48 during the past sue months It is important 
to note that in all the important centres, the dearness 
allowtance has been linked up with the cost of living index 
senes compiled by the Government of Bombay and other 
State Governments In the case of Bombay, the dearness 
allowance is paid in order to neutralise 90 per cent of the 
mmimum wage, i c Rs 30, for rise m the cost of living index 
subsequent to August 1939 The corresponding figures for 
Ahmedabad ts 100 per cent neutralisation on the basis of 
the Ahmedabad cost of living index number, while in the 
case of Sholapur, the neutralisation percentag' is 66 2 3rds 


Bonus 

In addition to wages and dearness allowance, the workers 
in cotton textile mills in all the centres have been getting 
bonus every year, either as a result of collective bargaining 
or an Award of the Industrial Court or Industrial Tribunal 
Till the year 1945, the Millowners’ Association had \olun 
tarily been granting bonus to workers employed in cotton 
textile mills in the City of Bombay For the year 1948, 
workers in cotton textile mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
got 4i months’ basic wages as bonus The bonus for work 
ers m Bombay m 1949 was 2 months’ basic wages as the 
gross profits of the industry declined 

Si*e anti Compoailion of 'VTorkers’ Families 
Several family budget investigations have been under 
taken by die Government of India, as well as by State Gov 
ernments ITie Labour Bureau of the Government of India, 
in collaboration with the Labour Department of State Gov 
ernments have recently published family budget reports of 
enquiries conducted dunng 1943-44 in about 25 important 
industrial centres The following table will show the aver 
age size and composition of families of cotton mill workers 
tn important centres m Bombay, MT U Berar and Delhi — 
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Message from the President of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry . . . 

I am glad to learn that Mr. M. P. Gandhi is bringing out 
this year an illustrated volume of the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry Annual to celebrate the first Centenary of this 
industry. He has been rendering a valuable service by publishing 
the Annuals which have helped the development of this industry to 
a good extent by making available detailed and authentic 
information on all its aspects. I hope this Centenary Volume 
will help its readers in making a correct assessment of the 
present position of this industry which has grown to its existing 
dimensions through the efforts of the Indian industrialists even 
in the face of heavy odds. I wish Mr. Gandhi all success in this 
laudable effort. 



( 1949 - 50 ). 


From the Deputy Chairman, National Planning Commission . . . 

Por many decades I have been connected with the textile 
workers of Ahmedabad and of other centres of the textile 
industry. During this period I have had to deal with numerous 
problems concerning both the workers and the industry. There were 
frequent occasions in the past when I found it necessary to refer 
to your Annual publication. I am sure it has rendered useful help 
to many others interested in the conditions and problems of the 
textile industry. The idea of bringing out a Centenary Volume is 
very welcome indeed. It is bound to bring together a wealth of 
information on the subject of the textile industry which will be 
of interest and help to a large number of people 

G. L. NANDA. 
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Legislation affecting Indian Cotton MiH Workers 
The following Acts apply to cotton mill workcn in India 

1 The Factories Act, 19^8 

2 The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 

3 The Industrial Disputes Act, 1942 

*? The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 

5 The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 

Act, 1946 

6 The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1918 

7 The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1947 

8 The Maternity Benefit Acts in scseral States 

The Factories Act, 1948, is modelled on similar legislation 
prevailing in Great Britain, and is an all round improvement 
over the Factories Act of 1934 This Act applies to all 
factories wherein ten or more workers are working with the 
aid of power, or wherein 20 or more workers arc working 
without the aid of power Under the Act, every factory is 
required to secure a licence The provisions regarding 
health and safely have been made more stringent, and the 
employers arc required to provide canteens, dining sheds 
and rest rooms for the benefit of the workers Tlic provi 
sions relating to holidays with pay have been, liberalised and 
under the present provisions, workers are entitled to 15 
days leave with wages on certain conditions The Indus 
trial Disputes Act and the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, prescribe machinery for settlement of disjiuies and the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act provides for 
settlement of Standing Orders to regulate the <lay to-day 
relations between management and men The Employees 
Stale Insurance Act, which was passed in the year 1948, has 
not been brought into force as yet, but when it is brought 
into force, it will replace the Workmen s Compensation Act, 
and the Piovmcul Matermcy Benefit Acts This enactment 
secures for the workers, sickness, disablement and maietniiy 
benefits 

Classiffcatron of Workers 
The classification of workers in the cotton mill industry 
IS governed by Standing Orders particularly m centres in 
Bombay State There art five classes as follows — 

1 Permanent 

2 Temporary 

3 Badh 

4 Probationary 

5 Apprentice 

Under the Standing Orders, permanent operatives are 
entitled to 14 day s nonce or 13 day s wages in heu of notice 
at the time of discharge, while no notice is required in the 
case of other classes of workers The badli or substitute 
workers arc employed to fill m casual or permanent vacan 
cies among permanent workers The number of substitutes 
to he employed depends upon the percentage of ibsentceism 
among permanent workers The Msllow tiers Association 
Bombay, started w hat is know n as Badli Control System ”, 
since 1935, with the object of decasualising such labour The 
system has been introiluccd m all the Bombay Mills and 
has worked well 


Appomliucut of Labour Ofliccrs 

Almost all tlie mills in Bombay have appointed Labour 
Officers to look after labour matters m the mills These 
officers arc m charge of recruitment of labour, and the 
gnevanccs of workers ire also looked ttito by them They 
arc in cliatge of welfare activities of t!ie mill and represent 
the mills in all the proceedings under the Bombay Industrial 
RcUtvons Act 

Apprctilice Sclienies 

There are two kinds of apprentices that are entertained 
m the milb (i) those trained m the apprentice training 
scheme of the Bombay Social Service League, and (ii) those 
trained m the apprcrtticc training scheme of the Govern 
mcfW of Bombay This latter scheme was introduced about 
10 years ago 'TIic Social Service League s Textile Techni 
cal Scliool IS conducting both pre-employment and jxJst 
employment training courses Some of the mills have their 
own Schemes, particularly for training weavers 

Welfare Work 

A large number of mills are carrying on welfare work 
for the benefit of their work people All the mills in. Bom 
bay have their own dispensaries, mill creches, and gram 
shops All the workers have registered their ration cards 
with the mill gram shop, vvhicli supplies not only rationed 
foodgrams, but also other articles of food and articles 8Uk.h 
as soap, kerosene, cocoinut oil, etc The prices are fixed 




V. R WALLACE & SONS, LIMITED. 

(Esld 1919) 

10, Chuicbgate Street, Fort, 

BOaiBAY. 

Direct Importers of all ktnds of TextJe Mills Stores and 
Cotton Mills Machineries and Cotton and Art Silh Yams 
irom old and well established Manulathirers and comnei- 
cial houses all over the world 


INDIAN TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 

ASSOCIATED C0NC£31N OE 
P R WALLACE & SONS, LIMITED 
10, Churcbgate Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


WALLACE (India) LIMITED. 

ASSOCIATED CONCERN OF 
P R WALLACE &. SONS, LIMITED 
10, Cburchgatc Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 

Direct Importers ol Cotton and Artificial Silk Yarru Sago 
Flow and Austraban Mutton-Tallow and Manufacturers 
Representatives 


Page Hundred 
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by tlic Millowiiers’ A'isociation for the article c\ery month 
All the mill gram-shops sell diHercnt articles at a price fixed 
b> tlie Association All the mills have cmplojcd full lime 
or (virt time Medical Officers and m a few cases, Meilical 
Officers in charge of disjx.nsanes also visit the workers in 
their dwellings The other items of welfare activities earned 
on by mills arc sports clubs, Gymnasiums, Libraries, Lileracy 
classes, etc 

Co-operatne Movement amongst Colton Mill 
Workers 

The Bombay centre has given a lead to the Co-operative 
Movement among the cotton mill workers Tlicrc are over 
dO Co-operative Societies in different mills and ^,000 work 
ers arc members thereof The paid up capital is in the 
neighbourhood of Rs 50 lakhs and the deposits amount to 
nearly Rs 13 lakhs No progress has so far been made in 
branches of the Co-operative Movement other than credit 
societies, and proposals are being made to start Consumers’ 
Cooperative Societies in the near future 

Trade Uiiioiis 

Trade Unions have been established ui the Cotton Mill 
Industry since 1918, when the first union was organiseil m 
Bombaj Citj Tlie Trade Union Movement had a chequer 
cd career and has recently assumed certain proportions Dur- 
ing 1943, as many as 4 lakhs of workers were members of 
200 unions m the Textile Industry m India 


Iniliistrial Disputes 

The following figures give the number of industrial dis- 
putes, number of workers involved, and the number of man 
days lost during 1949 in the cotton mill industry in India 
month by month — 


Montti 

dispflUs 

Ko, of woikars 
lOTolTed 

No. of man da;a 
lost 

Jansarf 

1919 i 


24.132 


Fabrurr 



34S93 


Match 


17 

14 836 


Apnl 


13 

10,669 




in 

14,729 





26,708 


Jaif 



r2 393 


Aascst 


22 

39,157 


ScpucDhat 



4 487 







Noeembw 


18 



llaeuDber 

” 1 

21 

27 989 

250,333 

Total 

233 

333,278 

24 44,363 


Cotion, Wool and Silk Induslrv 


Vaar 

1 No. of Diapota, 

1 No of woiVara ' 
io rotted 

Ka oi man-dajs 
loat 

1944 

1 138 

15 >826 


1915 

231 

' 286 468 


1916 

[ 621 

1061 231 

52 98 832 

1947 

671 

i 9-IS406 


1948 

393 

494 259 

37 48 601 


EDWARD T. ROBERTSON & SON 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONTROLLERS 

CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION 


NOIT SEUVmG THE SHIPPER AT 


BOMBAY 

HAVRE 

DUNKIRK 

BORDEAUX 

MARSEILLES 

GHENT 

NAPLES 


ANTWERP 

ROTTERDAM 

BREMEN 

HAMBURG 

BARCELONA 

KOBE 

MILAN 


GENOA 

VENICE 

TRIESTE 

OPORTO 

SHANGHAI 

LIVERPOOL 

MANCHESTER 


IN SOUTH AMERICA s SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, aud BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
Home Office : 113 Slate Si., BoMon, Mass , U.S.A. 

J. Eric Brayshay, Colton Exchange Bldg , DALL/kS, (Tex), U.S.A. 

IN INDIA : COCHIN, TUTICORIN, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, AHMEDAB4D (llirii Bombay) 
Bombay Office s Lakslinii Biiihling, Plicroze^hali Mehta Road, Fort. 

^ } Office 21291 Cables “ CONTROL ” 

Telephone I 42836 
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I i STANDARD Gen^ 
OriflfJ I f Assurance Co,, Ltd. 

i ^ STANDARD iiro^es its popularity I>j iiitiqtie 

Quality Electricals! I | aeUievetnem 

S ComparaUie Figures of Premium Income of 

A INPIA-ROHTAS—D C. Ceiling Fans g 1 Last Four Years 


Quality Electricals! 

^ INPIA-ROHTAS— D C. Ceiling Fans 

A BHARAT-BEHALA-RANJIT 

—A C Ceiling Fans 

Q TAB^ — ^Tahle, Cahm & Pedestal Fans 
Q FRACTIONAL H P MOTORS & STARTERS 
Q ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
Q BELLS & INDICATORS 
0 INTER COM TELEPHONES 
0 TELEGRAPHIC EQUIPMENTS 
Q DOMESTIC AI'PLIANCrs, etc, etc. 


FIRE 

MARINE 

ACCIDENT 


FIRE 

MARINE 

ACCIDENT 


FIRE 

MARINE 

ACCIDENT 


Rs 25,00,000 
„ 4,00,000 

„ 4,00,000 


- Rs 28,00,000 
. „ 7,00,000 

■ „ 5,00,000 


THE 

India Electric Works Ltd. 

6, Sir Plilroxshah Mehta Road, Fort, BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA — MADRAS — DELHI — KANPUR t 


FIRE 

MARINE 

ACCIDENT 


Rs 34,71,000 
„ 7,11,000 

„ 8,95,000 


Total Gross Premium exceeds 50 lakhs in 1949 
Total Assets exceed 50 lakhs 


Chairman Sir BADRIDAS GOENKA, Kt, CIE 
General Manager U N CHATTERJEE 
Head OHice CALCUTTA 


PRADIP LAMPS 

For @ CORRECT RATING 
(3) LONG LIFE 
(5) EFFICIENT LIGHT 


THE INDIA ELECTRIC WORKS, LTD. 

6, Sir Plurozshah Mehta Road, Fort, BOMBAY, 


K G MERCHANT, 

Manager, Bombay Office 
17B, ELPHINSTONE CIRCLE, FORT, 
BOMBAY. 


AHMEDABAD, POONA, BHAVNAGAR, 
AMRITSAR, DELHI, KANPUR, PATNA, 
BANARAS, MADRAS, ASSAM, CHITTA- 
GONG, and CEYLON, etc 

si 22048 49 Grams STANGENAL”, Bombay 


THE MANUFACTURERS OF 

THE AUTOMATIC FIREPROOF DOOR 


ROLLING GRILLS 


h&pf 


STEEL WORKS 


HAND TRUCKS 


SHAPARIA 


DOCK AND STEEL CO., LTD. 

SEWREE FORT ROAD, SDWREE, BOIUBAY 15. 


KHARR’S 

HUMIDIFICATION 
AND VENTILATION 
PLANTS 

Locality, type of building and quality of cloth and yarn 
produced — these are factors to be considered in study- 
ing the problems of HUMIDIFICATION and VENTI- 
LATION of Textile Mills in India 

Twenty years of our experience have crystallised in the 
design of “ KHAHR ” Ventilation and Humidification 
Plants as two independent units They work either 
simultaneously or singly depending on seasonal varia- 
tions and atmospheric conditions , and thus ensure 
flexibility and economy in running costs 

Our design aims at lowering first cost and power 
consumption, maximum humidity for processmg and 
reasonable working conditions for operatives 



KHARR'S Humidi^cahon & Ventilation 
Plant* In the Suatantra Bharat Mill* Delhi 

MILLS EQUIPPED IVITH KHARR’S PLANTS 


EMU 


INDUSTRIAL « AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING CO., 
43 Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay 1 
Branches & Associated Offices at Ahraedabad, Madras, 
Bangalore, Calcutta, Nagpur and Hyderabad (Dn ) 


Toyo Poddar Colton Mills 
Bombay (8 plants) — Crown 
Spg & Co Bombay — 

New China Mills, Bombay 
(Repeat order) — Phoenix 
Mills Bombay — Dhanraj 
Mills Bombay ~ Pratap Mills, 
Dhulia — Shree Sajjan Mills. 
Ratlam — Laxmmaraj rn 
Mills Chalisgaon — Lyallpur 
Cotton Mills Lorailpur — 
Mysore Govt Silk Factory — 
New Cotton Mills Ahmeda- 
bad — Azam Jahi Mills 
Warrangal — Sutlej Cotton 
Mills Okara — Delhi Cloth 
& General Mills — Modem 
Mills, Bombay — Jehangir 
Vakil Mills Ltd , Ahmedabad 
— ShoTTOck Mills Ahmeda- 
bad — Mysore Spun Silk 


Mills Ltd, Chennapatna — 
Monogram Mills, Ahmedabad 

— D B Ramgopal Mills, 
Secunderabad — Navsari Cot- 
ton & Silk Mills Navsan — 
Krishnarajendra Mills, Mysore 

— Mysore Spg & Wvg Mills 
Bangalore — Jiyajeerao Cot- 
•on Mills, Gwalior — Bharat 
i-axmi Cotton Mills, Ahmeda- 
bad — Vijaya Mills Ahmeda- 
bad ■ — Hirjee Mills Bombaj 

— Nandalal Bhandan Mills 
Indore — Digvijav Mills 
Bombay — New Shorrock 
Mills Nadiad — Coimbatore 
Spg & Wvg Mills Coimba- 
tore — Hyderabad (Dn ) Spg 
& Wvg Mills Hyderabad — 
Swatantra Bharat Mills, Delhi 
(2 plants) 



I 

i 

\ 


is 

is 

I 


i 


K A B B U R 


fo 

Y 
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INTERMEDIATES and .CHEMICALS 


For 


Cotton, 

Leather, 


Silk, Art-Silk, Wool, Jute, Paper, 
Soap, Wax, Coir, Varnishes, Oils. 
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Our ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


any type of TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL-STORES. 


and 


S. K. KABBUR LTD. 


3. BASTION ROAD 

Telegrams DIAZO Botnbaj 


BOMBAY 

Telephone 21G27 


LTD. 


COHRFSrO'^DE'STS IN El\GCAISD 

KABBUR & CO., 

RADBA HOUSE 

higher ARDWICK MANCHESTER 12 

Telegrams RADHA MANCHESTER 









I » 







WSAIE) OFFICE 

•^CHURCHGATE STREET, BOMBAY . 

CALCUTTA . . . . lAL BAZZAR AHMEDA6AD . . . REio road 

MADRAS . . poPHAM^s BROADWAY COIMBATORE . . jau road 

CAWNPORE . . . THE MALL MANCHESTER . JOHN daiton street ^ 
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WOOLLEN, COTTON, SILK TEXTILES AND 
STAPLE FIBRE, YARN, HOSIERY, BLANKETS, 
GLASSWARE, LEATHER GOODS, CUTLERY, 
HARDWARE, RUBBER GOODS, ELECTRICAL 
GOODS, STATIONERY, PROVISIONS, PERFU- 
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H AN DLOOM 
INDUSTRY 

IN INDIA 


By Dr. B. V. NAUWANXSWAMY NAIDU, M A , PhD , BCom , Bax at Law 


Role ot CoUii|;e ludiulrlca 

W E nre today living under a regime of planned 
economy all over the world But economic plan 
tiers of our country are faced with three sets of alternatives 
— nationalisation v private enterprise, central t provincial 
or regional planning, and large scale ( cottage industries 
The right path m each of these sets is, of course, the golden 
mean There must be a healthy development of both large 
scale and small scale industries The spheres of these 
industries must be distinct , the) must be compiementarj 
and not competitive The place of cottage industry in the 
economic development of the country has been wdl realised 
by the government in power and the development of cottage 
industries, like the handloom, side by side with the mill 
industry has been officially recognised as one of the objec 
tivcs of its industrial policy A Cottage Industries Board 
comprising of representatives of the Union Government, 
States and some organisations of cottage industries has also 
been set up by Government with a view to advising and 
assisting Government on the organisation and development 
of cottage industries The Honblc Dr Syama Pnsad 
Mookerjee, lately Minister for Industry and Supply, 
enunciating the industrial policy of the Government in 1948 
expressed the view that ' cottage and small scale indusmes 
have a very important role m the national economy, offer 
mg as they do scope for individual village or co-operative 
enterprise, and means for the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons Tliesc industries arc particularly suited for the 
better utilisation of local resources and for the achievement 


of local sclfsufficiencv in respect of certain types of cssen 
tul consumer goods like food cloth and agricultural imple 
ments ” 

Accieut Handloom ludiistry 
Among the cottage industries of India, the handloom 
industry is easily the country s largest and best organised 
one Long before Egypt blossomed into Cotton, India Iiad 
built up a tradition for centuries in this respect 
and indeed, she is the birtli place of cotton manufacture 
Written records show that the muslins of Dacca, the Cali 
coes and chmtzcs from Masulipatam and other places on 
the Coromancbl Coast and the gold and silver wefts from 
Alimcdabad and Banaras were the envy of the trading 
world Indian textile products hid always been wonderful 
things of beauty, coveted by the civilized countries of the 
anaent world like Egypt, Greece and Rome Even during 
the middle ages and the early modern period, the fineness 
of Indian handloom fabrics was the wonder of the western 
ers and these fabrics were ranked with the best works of 
art The large volume of iniernalional commerce m hand 
loom fiibria of India cirned on from very ancient times to 
ihc beginning of the nineteenth century is too well known 
to need elabontion here South India, specially, had a 
monopoly m tlic Madras handkerchiefs exyiorted to Africa 
and Kailtcs exported not only to tlie other provinces in this 
country but also to Ceylon and Burma The iungis were 
equally fiimous m the overseas market even in modern 
tunes 
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TABLE I 

Exports of Madras Handkerchiefs, Shawls, Lungis and 
Sans from India 


(1920 1939) 


Ve»r 

Midca Hiodkatcli ats and 
bbawls (Na la mill on ) 

Luogis and Su f 
(Iq million jatda) 

Madras. 

All India. 

Bladraa. 

All India. 

19.0 21 

20 

26 

30S 

XI ft 

1925 2S 

5.9 

32 

31 0 

334 

193(L-31 

ae 

as 

193 

aas 

1933 36 

OS 

08 

10 3 

113 

1933.39 

06 

06 

U2 

12.9 


Decline of the Handlooiii Indiislry in India 


shawls as can be seen from Table I The quantity of cloth 
produced on the handlooms has also not kept pace with 
that of null production Tbe table bclou gives the num 
ber of workers engaged in both the mills and the handtoom 
industry (1901 31) — 

TABI E II 

Workers m Cotton Spinning, Weaving and Sewing 
(in thousands) 

I ll otl«r> io Cnilon I Rerasinder 
MillsiSpg & IVrg) |(If»Ddl<»to lodurtryj 

[OQt j 172 B ^ 32 9 7 

I9lt - 2300 29 "I 

1921 332 2 2 107 3 

1931 S3xS j 21(3 5 


Rut the machine age sounded the death knell of India $ 
excellence and mastery in the cotton world The Indus 
trial Revo'utvon in England and the progressive tightening 
of the channels of trade in Calicoes and cotton cloth by the 
government in that country led to a rapid decline of the 
industry in India The Suez Canal, the locomotive and 
(he automatic shuttle conspired to hamstring India s hand 
loom industry Within the country, the markets were 
inundated with cheap mill made cloth piotluced on mass 
production basis m the western countries and, suffering 
under the cut throat competition from this cheap stuff, the 
hardlooni cloth even upto the present dav has not recovered 
from the breach made in its market The patronage of the 
courts also vanished with the disappearance of independent 
darbars and the middle classes took to the occidental mode 
of dress which needed hardly any handloom fabric The 
change m sartorial habits effcaed by the middle classes 
gradually spread to the poorer income groujw with the con 
sequence of still further reducing the capacity of the home 
market to absorb handloom cloth 
There was not for a long time any senoos lompetition 
between the Indian mills and handlooms , rather the rela 
tionship between them was complementary In the 
beginning the greater part of the yarn produced m the 
Indian mills was cither sold to the handlooms, or exported 
tmainiy to China) and only a small part was woven in the 
mills But World War I changed the position Due to 
cessation of imports and the stimulus of wartime demand, 
Indian mills themselves began using more of their vara 
leaving very little for the handlooms TIic consumption 
of yarn in mills increased from 74 million ibs in 18^97 
to 817 million lbs m 1938-19 and that of handlooms from 
185 to 4258 million lbs The proportion of mill consump 
tion to handloom consumption had risen fiom 40% in 
]8%-97 to 1917% in 1938 39 The mill amsiiioption was 
less than half that of handlooms in 1S96-97 but m 193839 
It was double that of handlooms During the period, the 
mill consumption had increased by 11 times while that of 
honillooms increased by only 23 times 
Tbe dctbnc of \bt indusiry can funber be evidenced by 
the fall in the number of workers engaged m die industry 
ilwindlmg of wages to a ridiculously low level and the low 
exports of special fabrics like Madras handkerdiicfs and 


The projHirtion of mill workers to that of handloom work 
ers has increased in the past three decades from 5 3*o m 
1901 to 187% in 1931 White the number of workers m 
Cotton mills has increased by 228% the number of workers 
m the hanvUoom industry has decreased by about 356° 
Between 1900-01 anil 1938 39 while the production of cloth 
on handlooms had increased from 6464 million yards to 
1,7032 million yards, the production in mills rose from 
4206 million yards to 5,9053 million yards This means 
that during the period while the production on handlooms 
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jncrcajcti b) only 263 tunes, protluction m mills lias 
increased by 927 times The mill production m 190001 
was onl\ 65 1% of hindloom production whereas it formed 
2293% of Iiandloom production in 1938 39 

The wages earned in an industry is the true index of the 
prospent) of the industry The Tariff Board (1932) 
remarked, Since the handloom weaver cannot regulate his 
proiluction according to the state of the market without 
risking starvation for himself and his family, the true cn 
tenon for judging tlie position of the handloom industry is 
not the projwrtion of the qumtitv of cloth woven on hind 
looms to the total production but the wages earneil by the 
handloom weaver Judged h\ this test, his position on the 
evidence we have received must be regardal with some 
concern There was an all round fall m the wages, and 
consequently m the earnings of the weaver, Ixforc World 
War II In Belgium the wages of the weaver per day fell 
from Re 1-8-0 m 1929 to Re 0-12-0 in 1932 , in Dhuha it 
fell from Re M-0 in 1927 to Re O-W in 1931 , in Bhingar 
from Rs 3-8-0 in 1927 to Re 0-8-0 in 1938 and in Malegaon 
from Re O-H-0 m 1927 to Re 0-1-0 m 1938 The well 
known handloom centres in Madras were also similarly 
affected 

During this period, the overseas market enjoyed by ihc 
Indian handloom weaver was also curtailed by the compcti 
non of mill products from India and abroad The exports 
of Madras handkerchiefs and shawls (as wilt be seen in 
Table I) fell from 26 million m 1920-21 to 06 million m 
1938-39 In other words, India s income from this item 
fell to nearly a fourth of what it was m 192(k2l Not only 
the growth of the mill industrv and the cliatigc m the dress 
ing habits of tlie people hue also the rise and rapid growth 
of the swadeshi movement (lastcnevi the decline of the 
handloom industry whicli was mainly dependent on foreign 
yarn Mr Kasturbhai Lalhliai giving evidence before 
the Tariff Board in 1932 stated that the ills of the hand 
loom weaver were not due so much to tlie import duty on 
yarn as to the “great Swadeshi movement winch lias come 
over the country and which hampers him from marketing 
his goods from the imported yarn Tlius, as Mr R D 
Bell properly observed, the handlooms were finally beaten 
and not only beaten but probably severely crippled for the 
time being’ 

Prceeiil Position _ 

Thanks to World War II, the Industry once again got a 
fillip due to the overall shortage But inadequate supply of 
yarn was a stumbling block to the real prospenty of the 
industry Added to this, the existence of innumerable 
middlemen deprived the actual weaver of the benefits of 
the rising demand leading to a better price Scarcity of raw 
material on the one hand and organisational defects on the 


other kept the weavers miserable even during the first half 
of World War II 

However, the introduction of controlled distribution of 
yam to the actual weavers and the spread of the co-opera 
tivre movement put the weavers m a better position and 
they began slowly to get out of the clutches of the 
master weavers These factors have liad a favourable effect 
on the genera! level of wigts in the industry which showed 
rapid signs of rising In Madras where the writer had an 
Opportunity to enquire into the labour conditions in hand 
loom industry in 1947, he found a stupendous rise in wages 
between 19-40 and 1947 But the rise m wage rates was not 
uniform in all the phecs wages of some fabrics rose by 
ibouc II times but that of others between 3 and 6 times 
only Tlius it will be found that the prosperity of the indus 
try was not shared to the same extent by all classes of 
weavers Tliose engaged in the manufacture of special 
fabrics carnctl much more than their confreres In short, 
tlie prosperity too was localised 

Importance of the Indiisiry 

World War II revived the handloom industry m India , 
It was indcnl a turning point m the history of the hand 
loom industry The importance of the industry in the eco- 
nomic setup of our country is evident from the large 
number of people engaged m, and the still larger number 
of people dcjwndent on it for their livelihood The Fact 
Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills) had estunated 
the total number of looms at 2 million, of which I 7 million 
arc active The total number of weavers including auxiliary 
workers is 6 million and the total number of people depen 
dent on the indusiry is lO million The production in 
I94 <h 47 was as high is million yards In spite of the 
fact that the cotton mill industry is well established while 
the handloom industry is still disorganised production of 
handlooms forms l/3rd of the total mill production and it 
iccountcvl for nearly 26% of the total cloth consumption in 
the country in 1946-47 Against 6 hkhs of workers engagetl 
in the cotton sjiinning and weaving factories the hand 
loom industry provides employment for as many as 24 lakhs 
of jicoplc or 4/5ths of those engaged m the cotton textile 
industry 

Decline of the Indnsiry in other Countries 

The spun given to the industry by the global war should 
not however, make us complacent The handloom industry 
is the largest single industry which affords employment to 
a large number of people When decentralized proiluction 
hns become the order of the day due to military and strategic 
reasons, it would be folly to allow the decay' of this industry 
which IS ideally suited for decentralized production Left 
to itself the industry will jicrhaps be reduced to the posi 
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tion of a small liandicraft concentrating on the production 
of a few speenhts cloths In Japan the small scaL tndustfv 
of whjcli IS often glorified between l92i and I93d the 
number of handlooms engaged in the proiluction of cotton 
cloth felt from about 150 000 to about 55 000 In th;it 
country, wherever handlooms ate used for cloth produc 
tion, i/icj arc onl} used for prixfucing pattern goods fin- 
home consumption In countnes like the U S A the fc« 
handlooras that suriivc arc confined to the production of 
spccialit) goods like upholster) cloths, table linen, etc 

Concentration of the Indiisiiy 

The tndastc), though ntdclj scattered all over India, « 
hcavilj concentrated in a few provinces The conccnira 
tion of the industry is set out in the table below — 

TABLE III 


Number of Looms and Workers m 1940 
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iia^oo 
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”37 «95 

631 8S6 


t p 


arrjsfa 



1017 i 

3 6 3i3 
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Assam rw! $ first in the number of looms and weavers, 
and Madras and Punjab rank second and third respcctivcli 
These three States alone have about 10 lakhs of looms and 
account fof 50% of tlic total number of looms m the country 
As regards concentration of the mdustr), these three pro- 
MRtts ire more or less equallj well situat-'d but in the 
podueiiofi of exportable fabna, Madras pJau a predomi 
nant role Paiticularlv in the export of Madras handker 
chiefe. It has got a monopolj 

Pfoblemg of the Hantlloom Industry 

The problems confronting the handloom industry in our 
TOumiy nvavwVy vo vbc ptc>j\«.\ow of ravv KvixetvaU, 

organisational set up, marketing and coromcrcia) inielh 
gcnce service and the meeting of competition from mill 
made good* Inspitc of innumerable vicissitudes of fortune 
and adversities the handloom industry has survived the 
compeftttoo from mills Reorganisation of the industry 
rationalisation of production and the provision of better 
nucketing facilities will put the industry on a sounder 
fooling * 

Tarn Siippls 

From the lime the Indian mills began consuming their 
yarn for weaving the handlooms were handicapjvcd in res 
pect of the supply of their raw materials Puc to the pro- 
tection of the cotton mill industry the price of mi^vorced 
yarn to the handlooms increased and Indian null yarn was 

*Also vdt M I* Candhis Indtfn Handloam Industry Axuiual” 
(J9 0) 
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not available because it was consumed by the mills them 
selves Even if Indian mill yarn was available, the price 
by the time it reached the weaver after passing through the 
chain of middlemen, was high The mills thus lad an 
initial advantage over the handlooms Supply of 
) arn in adequate quantities and at a reasonable and cheap 
price is a sine qua non of the growth and development of 
the industry To achieve this end, it is desirable that there 
must be not only more and more production of Indian yam 
but there should also be a lowering of the price by the elimi 
nation of middlemen from the distributive channel The 
conapcrativc movement alone can eliminate the chain of 
middlemen, or at least reduce their number to a considerable 
extent As the price of yarn is a major item in their cost of 
production, forming nearly 50 to 60%, the lowering of the 
price will help the handloom products against the com 
petition of the mills 

Middlemen in the Industry 

The organisation of the industry is beset with a large 
number of middlemen , in the supply of yarn, m the pro- 
duction of cloth and in the marketing of the finished 
product we find a series of middlemen Before an inde 
pendent weaver takes charge of his yarn, it passes through 
a number of middlemen like the wholesaler, retailer 
master weaver etc The existence of master weavers in the 
industry who supply the yarn and pay the wages has reduced 
the weaver to the position of a wage earner Just as any 
other manual labourer the weaver gets his wage, which is 
very low in view of the skilled nature of his work and the 
e\er present fear of frequent unemployment due to scarcity 
of yarn 

Organisational set up in the Mndras Stale 

The organisation of the handloom industry in the Madras 
State takes numerous forms of which four arc important 
In the first and the most predominant form the indcpcn 
dent weascr is the central figure He owns hu loom and 
other smaller instruments of production, buys yarn and raw 


materials directly and pursues, in general, his trade as an 
mdependent craftsman He sells the finished product in 
the open market He bears all the risks due to fluctuations 
m prices of yarn and cloth His earning is proportioml to 
his efficiency as a weaver and a businessman 

In the second type of organisation the master weaver is 
the central figure He supplies yarn and other materials 
to a group of weavers working under him and collects the 
cloth woven by them and sells the cloth in the best market 
he can choose The weavers working under him arc paid 
only wages at specified rates , their carnmgs are not aficct 
cd by changing market conditions They run no risk, nor 
do they reap any profit even when conditions arc extremely 
favourable In most cases, the master weaver happens to 
be a cloth merchant as well These master weavers may 
well stand comparison with the clothiers of 18th century 
England The weavers employed by the master weavers 
in this State take the cloth woven to their masters and 
get from them yarn, etc These weavers are found to be 
working at home, cither with their own looms or those 
hired out by the master weavers or their agents 

The factory system is the third type of organisation Tlie 
West Coast is the home and the stronghold of the factory 
system While big factories employing hundreds of weavers 
are few in number in this region, it is filled with small ones 
employing five to ten weavers 

Co operaliv e Movement 

The weavers cooperative society for production and/or 
sale IS the fourth type of organisation , it has become popular 
m recent vears The Societies distribute jam to the 
members The members of tlie society are paid pre>deter 
mined wages and the cloth is taken by the society and sold 
duect to dealers and consumers Although this is the 
general method of organisation some variations do occur 
such as the selling of yarn at cost price to the mem 
bcR and buying the cloth woven The purchase price of 
cloth IS arrived at by adding the wages bill to the cost of 
yam The progress made bv the cooperative movement in 


I For CASTINGS : 




V' 


ALJTAIS INSIST Oy MALLEABLE IRON 

• JUTE MILL & C01T0^ MILL PARTS, viz BEAM FLANGES, 

BOX FRO^TS, ROMNG STEADIER, etc 

• ’\IECHANICAL ENGINEERmC COMPO^E^T PARTS 

• RAILWA-V FITTINGS 

• PIPE FITTINGS & FLECTRICAL ENGINEERING GOODS 

MANUFACTURED BY 

INDIAN MALLEABLE CASTINGS LTD. 


Manngmp Agents CIIRFSTIEN MICA INDUSTRIES LTD 
? Head Office 4 L\ONS RANGE, CALCUTTA Factory BELGIIARIA 

Phone BANK— C494 6495 6496 Telegram INMALCA' 
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V Telegram “ POSTERS”, Bombay 


Telephone 43330 


Record senice of a quarter century to the Textile and Allied 
Industries 

FAMOUS CINE LITHO WORKS 

UTIIO, OFFSET, LFTIER-PIICSS S. AMUNE PRINTERS, LABEL & SEAL EMBOSSERS, 
rnlNTEO A BL,\NK CARDBOARD BON MAKERS, MAMlTACniRERS OF TRANSFER 
LVBILS FOR THE SILK FULL INDUSTRN, HEAT SEALING, MOISTURE-PROOF, 
IMPRFGMTLD A UMINATED BOARDS A PAPERS IN ROLLS A SHEETS AND HIGH 
QUALin MULTICOLOUR PLANING CARDS. 


40-B. CLERK ROAD, JACOB CIRCLE, 
BOMBAY H. 


BRANCHES 

AHMEDABAD - DELHI 


JAM MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

LALBAUG, PAREL, BOMBAY 


MILL 1— PAUEL. 

Telephone No 40S&1 


HraJ Oi?icr .* MILL No. 1, PAMEL. MILL No. 2— SEM nCE, 
Telephone No 41112 Telephone No COMl 


Agent.: TRICUMDAS VANDRAVAN & CO. 

MILL ^o. I 

27,260 SPIADLES 903 LOOMS 

lARN COUNTS — 10^ - 30s 

CLOTH LUNCIS SHIRTING GREY AND BLEACHED MULLS JAGANNATHI SAREES AND 
DHOTIES CHECK CLOTH VOILES, NET CLOTH CHADDARS DRILLS 


MifL No. 2 

21 392 SPnOLFS 571 LOOMS 

^ \nN COUNTS — I K«, 20s 2Ss 32s 36* 

CLOTH SHIRTING DHOTIES SARFES JAC\NNATI!r CHADDARS DRILLS DOSUTIES 
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the Madras State m forming weavers’ co-opcrativc 
societies and bringing weavers into their fold is sinking 
The number of societies has increased from 17-1 m 1938^9 
to 893 m 1947-48 From about 9,766 m 1941 42, the number 
of looms in the societies had risen to 133 199 m 1947-48 or 
by nearly 13 times The paid up share capital in 1947 4S 
was Rs 62 20 lakhs against Rs 1 27 lakhs in 1939 40 The 
rapid progress made by tlie co-operative movement ui 
\fadras may be seen from the tabic below — 

TABLE IV 


Weavers’ Co-operative Societies in Madras 


F&Tticat»r& j 

' 1915 46 

1946 47 

1947 18 


338 ^ 

639 

1 893 


1 6a 286 




39 <53 



Fsld tip Shmrs Capita.! (Rs, Ukbt) 

8100 




St763 



Valoa ot Clotb sold 

37319 




Due to the vigorous drive by the Co-operative Department 
and the intfoduccion of yarn ration cards large numbers of 
dependent weavers have left their master weavers and have 
become members of the co-operative societies or set them 
selves up as independent weavers This transfomiaoon 
from dejicndcnt to independent status has been accelerated 
during the war period by the unusually heavy demand for 
and high prices of handloom products During this period 
the problem of marketmg ceased to exist During an 
enquirv, it was found that between the period 1941 and 
1947, the percentage of independent weavers and weavers 
of the co-operative society to the total increased while that 
of the dependent weavers fell The following table gives 
die position m Madras State — 

TABLE V 


Proportion of the different classes of Wcaven (Madras) 



1941 


1 18(7 

ClBti ot WssTera 

Numbar | ^ 

Pa^. 

aotagia. 

Kmb.. 

Par- 

eaotae*- 

radapeadtat (Vaavara ^ 

Dapaadaot Waarara 

Coolia Weatrera 

W e»aM ol tba Co oparatiaa 

inrreo | 

256 630 

1 31818 

j 17 108 

' 

6I>0 

6.0 

4.0 

1 

38234 1 
19 199 

1193a 

89 9 

14 6 

93 

ToU! 

j 417716 

mo ^ 

1 139 909 

1 1009 


TJie favourable wartime factors have encovraged the 
dependent weavers to get out of the clutches of the master 
weavers This is therefore, the best tune to launcli a drive 
to faring the weavers under the co-operativc fold and ehmi 
nate the middlemen 

Mirkeling 

The difficulty of marketing has been responsible for the 
perpetuation of the class of middlemen Financially 


crippled and ignorant of the methods of marketing, weavers 
of humble means fall an easy prey to the master weavers 
Lack of publicity and propaganda m foreign countries has 
been a grave defect m the entire export trade m handloom 
products There is no agency to safeguard the special inter 
csls of the handloom industry m the foicign markets or 
to study problems m relation to die export trade at present 
The export trade is left wholly to the mercy of extraneous 
forces It IS the duty of the Government in the mter 
cst of the industry to require the exporters to adhere to 
certain approved specifications Lack of standardisation has 
been responsible for confining the marketing of handloom 
products to ‘ spot transactions 

To promote the export trade of our handloom products, 
the services of the Indian Trade Commissioners and similar 
official agencies abroad might be utilised to develop the 
various markets by means of extensive propaganda, mam 
tenance of museums of handloom products in the consum 
mg centres, etc 

Research 

1iet another problem of the industry is that of Research 
While the organised textile industry has schemes for setting 
up research institutes on the model of the Shirley Institute 
of Manchester with the assistance of funds collected under 
the Cotton Textiles Fund and contributions made by the 
mdustriaiists, and a few like the Ahmcdabad Textile Indus 
tries Research Association have actually been formed, 
the need for a separate research institute for tlie 
handloom industry does not seem to have received any 
serious attention It is liardly necessary to cmphasixe that 
research «n regard to handloom production has definitely 
to be directed on diflerent lines than research regarding the 
organised industry Finances required for such an institute 
would be comparatively small and it should not be difficult 
for the Government to provide the necessary funds 

Mill Competition 

Lastly the vexatious problem of competition with mills 
These two hands of the textile industry arc absolutely cssen 
dal for the country $ economic prosperity At least in ccr 
tain fabrics, the monopoly of the handloom cannot 
be given up for some decades to come The traditional 
consecvsCrsm of Indian women in sartoriaf Aabits, 
particubrly as regards the sarec, may be depended upon to 
ensure a contmuous flow of demand for handloom sarces 
The exportable fibncs like Madras handkerchiefs iungis, 
Kailies furnishing fabrics etc will always play an impor 
tant role in the preservation of this mdustry No doubt the 
miJJs arc now producing and seUmg cheaply some fabrics 
similar to those produced on handlooms But still the 
average villager goes m for the handloom stuff for he has 
an impliat faith m the durability of the doth and buys it 
in spite of us prohibitive price Both the null and the 
handloom have a great many interests to safeguard and 
what IS required to make their interests much more com 
pitiblc IS careful planning Of late there has been a natural 
adjustment between their spheres of activity and by dclibcr 
ate direction tins can be made more complete anti fruitful 


Pagt HunU>*a 


«y 
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The writer wouki suggest frequent conferences of the mill 
and liandloom interests under the auspices of the Govern 
ment, which would pa>e the way for a fuller understanding 
between them and for an amicable settlement of differences 
With a rationalised ilcmarcation of the spheres the hand 
loom industry and the mill industry can be complementary, 
particularly in the production of coloured fabrics and spcci 
ality fabrics 

The handloom industry has survned the storm of 
competition and will sunne The question is whether it 
will survive as a relic of primitive economy, a symbol of 
sweating and low standard of living or whether « will 
sursise and grow strong as the cornerstone of a healthy, 
decentralised modern economy which will maintain irj free 
dom millions of families on a reasonable standard of com 
fort, while ensuring to the population at large a steady 
supply of clothing even at tunes of possible insecurity 
1 he industry has got to be maintained to meet one of the 
basic needs of human life The effects of the deterioration 
of the industry may not be felt as much in its production 
aspect as in the unhappiness and misery it would came to a 
class which is highly skilled A certain amount of mutual 
adiustmcnt is bound to revive the industry m all its 
ancient glory The handloom weavers who have already 
achieved wonders in the age of machinery once observed 
Sir Alfred Chatterton an eminent Director of Industries, 
Madras w ill be able to turn the cables on the powcriootn 
if hut a fraction of the capital energy and organisation were 
demoted to iheit trade that hase been expended m pushing 
|)owerlooms Though one may not share the robust 
ojiiinusm of Chatterton one can ^ sure that if instead of 
talking much about tlic mill competiiion, the handloom 
industry deiotcs more attention to marketing and other 
organisational problems it will go a long way not only in 
stibilising the industry but also in contributing to the econo 
mic prospentv of the country The problems of the hand 
loom industry arc hydra headed Wiiat is needed is a 
correctwc inside the industry so as to place the industry on 
a sounder footing 


APPENDIX I 


Cotton Yarn consumed and Cloth produced m Indian Mills 
and Handlooms 


Te*r 

1 

1 Cotton fa D 
coofP^m^ 

(omUlbiolbst 
1 2 

CottoD elath 
piodncsd lo 

(omhQujd.] 

3 

YarDSrailsbIe 

to hsodloams 
( n m 11 OD Ibr ) 

4 

Clotb produced 
CO bsadlooiQi 

l'“ 

m 11 00 yards) 

S 


as 

4206 

1616 

646.4 

19QUt)2 1 
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606 7 

206 8 

8273 
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904 8 

1903 04 

121 

678 4 

S 8.7 

826 8 
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139 

664 4 

234 3 

047 2 

1903-00 

HS 

693.1 

258 3 

1 1)33 8 

1900 07 

147 

702 7 

276.4 

1 I 1010 

1907-08 
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603.0 


1 050 4 

jm 9 , 
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0)74 1 


1 J P66 1 
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975.1 

2114 1 

84S6 

1910 11 ; 

218 

1942.0 1 

217 0 ' 

1 668 0 

u 
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S28 7 

ssts 


iU 

1214) 

235 7 

942 8 

1913 14 

21S 

1 171 1 

264 7 

16188 

1914 IS 

218 

1 175 9 

2I2.U 

1 0S8 0 

19IS 10 

313 

1 496 1 

216 2 

944 8 

1910 17 

330 

1606 t 

149 4 

597 6 

im 18 

338 

1615 6 

185 3 

7412 

1910 19 

310 

7 481 8 

22L5 

8910 

J9I9-20 

' 341 

1 6300 

126 5 

soon 

1$ 0 21 

347 

15631 ) 

2328 

6312 

1921 22 

350 

17160 

234.5 

038 0 

ir»2 23 

390 

1 7018 

2710 

) 094 0 

t923..4 

336 

16969 

2042 

8168 

mi 23 

403 

1 936 9 

2577 

lOIOB 

19 S 20 

411 

1 964 6 

V>i.\ 

8884 



22657 

304.2 

1313 8 

l«n 28 

40S 

2 370 9 

302 7 

1 2108 

1928 29 1 

389 

16 94 

2433 

9733 

1929 10 1 

493 

2356 6 

3 06 

1S8>4 

1930 31 ' 

619 

2430 8 

314 3 

1257 2 

IWI 32 , 


30729 

5A7] 

7 9354 

1932-33 1 

624 

2 982.7 

379 8 

lot99 

1933 34 1 

679 

2 767« 

318 6 

12620 

I9H IS 1 

656 

3 139 7 

SI3.9 

1 236 6 

I91S 30 

679 

3«4f»8 

sroo 

I 4604 

1936 17 

695 

83 ’V 

1 05 

1265 2 

1917 31 

766 

16«tR 

8^<S 

] BSS*) 

1938 39 

817 

SOOil 

42S8 

1 703 2 

1949 50 

1,360 1 

' 

j 3 905 

, 3500 

1 400 


The conv«rs on of yam info cloth has been 7nad« o i the bas s of 
the oW ratios le 1 lb yarn— 4 yards cloth (m the case of hand 
looms) and 1 lb yarn s 4 78 yards cloth (in that of nuJls) 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


TWADDLE HYDROMETER 
liyCROMETtR WET & DRY BULD 
rmST AID DOXE« 


lACTORY TYPE HYGROMETER 
COPPER CASE DREWERS THtRMOAfETEK 
ACID PROOF GLOVE" DYE POTS ETC 
A\i!LAnt.r rrOil laboratory ware chemicals hospital requisites Etc onAppIcaton 


ZILL & CO., 128 PrincMs St, BOMBAY 2 (India) 


INTEGRITY ! 


SERVICE ! ’ 


SECURITY ! ! ! 


Our forft fr\o years honourable record of imunince practice ensures these to all 
our policy holders in Life Fire Motor Marine, Accident and Workmens Compensation 

INDIAN MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD., 
BOMBAY. 


lluriUmI arwl twenty .a gbr 
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SHETH MANGALDAS 
GROUP OF MILLS 

Specialises in 

Quality Cotton fabrics 


SAREES 


DHOTtES 


POPLINS 

MULLS 


TAPESTRY 

I 


SHIRTINGS 

VOILES 


ARYODAYA Spg. & Wvg. 
Co. Ltd. 

AHMEDABAD 

ARYODAYA Gng. & Mfg. 
Co. Ltd. 

AHMEDABAD 

VICTORIA MILLS LTD. 

BOMBAY 
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Ji 

b Textiles for the People 

V When Market-Price Surpasses your Capacity 


Enquire for 

BENGAL LUXMI’S 

e DBDTI 

• SAREE 

• TWILL 

• LONGCLOTH 

• SHIRTINGS, ETC. 


I 

I 

! 


Which are always Durable^ Cheap & to the Tastes 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL . . 

. Rs. 7,20,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . 

, . Rs. 7,11,280 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS . 

RAI S. C. CHAUDHUni BAHADUR, Zemlmlar, Banker and Merchant. 

KHAN BAHADUR ATAUR RAH5IAN, Retired Couimissioner of Incomc'tax, Bengal. 
D. N. BHATTACHERJEE, £«)., Eitgineer oi»d Contractor. 

RAI BAHADUR B. K. BOSE. 


THE BENGAL LUXMI COTTON 
MILLS LIMITED 

SERAMPORE, HOOGHLY. 

Head Ofice : 

11, CLIMi ROV, CALCUTTA. 
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THE BOMBAY DYEING & 
MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED ISIS. 


One of the oldest and biggest 
Textile Enterprises in the Country. 

A PIONEER ORGANIZATION IN INTRODUCING 
INTO INDIA THE ART OF DYEING YARNS AND 
CLOTH BY MODERN SCIENTIFIC PROCESSES. 


No. of Spindles 1,92,494 


No. of Looms 4,911 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF CLOTH & YARN. 
ALSO YARN DYEING. 


AGENTS: j 

Messrs. NOWROSJEE WADIA & SONS, LIMITED. / 


NEVILLE HOUSE — BALLARD ESTATE — BOMBAY 


/ 
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A CREATION OF HISTORY 

OR 

A HISTORICAL FACT 

It was in the year 1907 the Indore Malwa United Mills Limited, 
occupying a proud position in the now famous Madhya Bharat 
Union — a component part of out piogresswc nation — ^pledged themselves 
to effect a most significant contribution m the economic progress to serve 
the larger interests of our populace 

The 54,590 spindles and 1,462 looms of the Mills have steadily worked 
to bring within the people’s reach quality textiles such as Dhoties, Drills, 
Longcloth, Satins, Shirtings, Coatings as well as other fancy and 
attractively designed fabrics 


OUR SPECIALITIES: 

DURRIES and COTTON WASTE BLANKETS. 


THE INDORE MALWA 
UNITED MILLS LTD., 

INDORE 

A^D SELLmC ACE^TS : 

Mis. GOVINDRAM SEKSARIA (INDORE) 

TUKOGANJ BUNGALOW. INDORE. 

Office : Sck*aria Chambers 139, Medals Street, Fori, BOMBtY 1. 


f 
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TO YOUR BEST 
SATISFACTION 


THE RAJNAGAR 

Spg., Wvg. & Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Secrftaries, Treamrrrs &. Agents : 

MANGALDAS GIRDHARDAS PAREKH LTD. 

Near Hg.lh Cole, AIIMEDABAD, 


RAJCO 


WAAUrACTt/BERS Of 


LONGCLOTH 

DHOTIES 


GREY and 


MULLS - POPLINS 
SAREES - Etc. 


MERCERISED 


Superior Weaves 

G. H. 

yarns. 


Telegram "GRACIOUS” 
Telephone 2591 Mills 
2028 Office 


YARN OF YOUR 
CHOICE 


Girdhardas Harivallavdas Mills Ltd. 

Secretaries, Treasurers & Agents t 

CHAMANLAL MANGALDAS & CO. 

Near Mgali Gale, AHMEDABAD. 


THE j JUBILEE MILLS LTD. 

SEWREE, BOMBAY 15. 


Telegrams 

Mill "JUBILANT" 
Office “ INDIAGYPT ” 
Telephone 25988 Office 
40246 Mais 


OUR SPECIALITIES: 

LANT" Dhoties - Sarees - Shirtings - Twills - 

AGYPT” 

Longcloth - Mulls - Voiles - Poplins, etc. 

Managing Agents : 

CHAMANLAL MEHTA & COMPANY LIMITED. 

MiibaraL Manzil, Apollo Street, Fori, BOMBAY. 
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THE INDIAN 


GASABLANGAS HIGH DRAFT GO. LTD 

MANECKit WA»2A lUftVtNG 12.5 ESPUNAtE ROAD 
EORT tOMlAY 




,2, ISDIAH conox TIXTltE INDUSTHT-CENTOTARY VOLUME 


i SPOTLIGHT ON PROGRESS 

*4* 

A TOTAL FUNDS . . • increased by Rs. 2,42,00*000 to Rs. 14,94,00,000, provide 
"X fullest protection to policy-holders. 


4- 

T 


X 

4» 




CLftlHS PAiD TO POLICY'HOLOERS ovw Rs. (6,8Z,QQ,Q00 

PREMIUMS . . . totalhng over Rs. 5,51,00,000 touched a new peak, are the result 
of a conUnuing programme of fruitful evpanston of the Company’s activities. 

HEW LIFE BUSINESS over Rs. 11,69,00,000 

Pledged to highest standards of integrity and service NEW INDIA brings 
inereosini’ protection and prosperity to the vast Body of its constituents- 


$ 

$ 


❖ 

4* 

•f 


t 


4* 

4, 


i THE NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED, | 


Head OfTicc : FORT, BOMBAY, 


1 INSURERS TO THE NATION! | 


MATHER &C, PLATT LTD., 

PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Having been cloudy associated the Indian Colloii Tcvtile Indii«lry ever since its inception and 
throughout its cxpan-ion it gives u« great pleasure to participate in lids Cciilenarv Publication, 
c“*peciallj in view of the fact that we arc now more clo«eJy linked to the iniliistr} than ever before. 

M’ith its tremendous, c\paii«ion and improvement of its productions it lias dcniandcd the liighcsl 
class of mathiiicT} and fire protection plus, the liighesi class of electrical equipment and pumps 
for all il« vnrioii'* requirements and furtimalely in all tlie«e branches we have been able to co- 
operate and at the same lime to give the nete^^arj service to ensure complete satisfaction. 


OFFICES IN INDIA ; 

BOMBU. CALCUTTA. 

Hamilton ttau.se, Graham Road, 7 Hare Street. 

BalUrd t.statt. (PO Box No 389). 

{V O Box Ko 327) 


THE 

COTTON 

TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 

OF 

AHMEDABAD 


By Dr. Jf. H. PATEL, M.A., Ph.D., LL B. 


Eirly Beginnings 

W HILE Bombay was busy m the erection of its first 
cotton tntll in 1851, Mr Ranchhodlal Chhotalal, a 
contemporary of Mr Davar, was at the same time cndcasour 
mg to establish a cotton mill in Ahmedabad According to the 
biographers of Mr Ranchhodlal, he conceived the idea of 
manufacturing cloth m Ahmcdabad with the aid of 
machinery in about 1847 Indian capital was shy at the 
time and the people conservative They would, therefore, 
not take risks in such a venture When therefore Mr 
Ranchhodlal placed his project before the leading atizens 
of Ahmcdabad, he receiied very lukewarm support Mr 
Ranchhodlal was however not a man who would allow his 
plans to be dropped He was a person of indomitable 
courage and vision Besides, he was fortunate in obtaining 
help from one Mr FuUjaraes who, it appears, was much 
interested in this matter The latter recommended the 
project to Messrs Bryn Duncan & Co, of London, and 
obtained quotations from them The estimates were 
received m 1849 and were again placed before the wraltby 
people of Gujarat It was clearly shown that cotton spin 
ning and weaving would pay provided it was well managed 
Tins effort also faded to haie response from the financjcrs 


But Mr Ranchhodbhai refused to be discouraged He con 
tinucd his efforts and in 1851 he got an opportunity of 
bringing the project to the notice of Mr Landon an 
American Industrialist, wlio further supported the project 
In the meantime, the mills that were established in lijmbay 
showed that the project had financial soundness Encouraged 
by these examples, Mr Ranchhodlal stuck to his original 
project and the Ahmcdabad Spinning and Weaving Mills 
was Boated m 1859 and began working in 1861 

Tlic difficulties in getting machinery and in erecting it 
were enormous The first consignment of the machinery 
was lost on the way because of a fire on the ship Fresh 
orders had therefore to be placed The engineer who was 
specially engaged to erect the plant died before its arrival 
There was no railway communication between Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad at the time The machinery had therefore 
to be landed at Cambay and brought to Ahmcdabad in 
bullock, carts None of these difficulties however had the 
slightest effect on the undaunted spirit of the pioneer of the 
Industry rn Ahmcdabad On the contrary, he supenis«I 
and guided the progress pcnonally which was his special 
charactcnstic The growth and development of the textile 
industry in Ahmcdabad is a rightful fruition of this pioneer 


HunJrfU and Iwanf} nir 
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Eastern Cotton Co. 

Cotton Merchants 

BOMBAY 

Telegraphic Address Telephone 

EASTCOTTON 28M8 

★ 

MEMBER 

EAST tNDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD. 

★ 

Importers of 

VM^nlC^.^, EG\PTI\>, PERUMVN, 
BRV7in\A \ND ALL OTHER 
FOREIGN COTTONS 

* 

Exporters of 

INOIVN COTTON TO ALL CONSUMING 
JM \RKETS 

★ 

Agencies — BroJiches 

COlMIt VTORE — C\LCUTTA — KANPUR 
N VCrUR iiul AHMEDABAD 

Biiyinf; Igencirs i/i all Important Colton 
' prmriMg Dutricts in fniLo 


ASSOCIATES 

EASTERN COnON CO (PAKISTAN) LTD 

TeW Address EASTCOTTON (Karachi) 
Telephone 2216 


inj, work and a testimon} of Jiis courage, vision and fore 
sight 

A start was thus gl^en for a new industrial life in the 
aty The progress hoitetcr in the initial stage was rather 
slow Only three new mills, mz Bechardas Madhowlal 
and Gujarat Spinning were started during the next 20 tears 


The position by 18*^ was 
Spindles installed 
Lioms 

Capital (Pud tip) 
Labour employed 


follows — 

58000 

700 

Rs 20 lakhs 
2 000 


During the period I8S0-19(X) the industry ha I to face 
many adverse factors In the first place the clos ig of the 
mtnts in 1893 had disturbing effects on curr ncy and 
exchange and therefore on tnde and industrv The impo- 
sition of the three and a half per cent excise dut on cloth 
manufactured by mills was directly detrimental t ts inter 
cst The famine at the end of the century cause 1 pprccia 
hie economic loss and dislocated business 
In spite of these adverse factors some twentv fi e mills 
were added during the period It is probable thu but for 
them the progress would have been more rapid The post 
tion at the end of the Iasi century was as under — 


No of mills 29 

No of spin lies 4,58 000 

No of Looms 8 700 

No of operatives 10000 


190n 1914 

Tlic period 1900-1914 is important in the development of 
the Cotton Textile Industry in Ahmcdabad The impost 
tion of the excise duty proved a boon in disguise It roused 
national consciousness and there was a cry for support for 
indigenous industries The Partition of Bengal m 11^5 gave 
forthef impetus to the Swadeshi Movement The Textile 
Industry appreciably benefited by thu rnovemenL The 
Russo-Japanese war of 1905 06 eliminated the Japanese com 
petition for the time being from the Indian market 
Favoured by these factors progress of the industry was rapid 
during the period as could he seen from the following 
figures — 


Ahieadsbae 

Bomfcji 
R«W «( ted « 


Looms (1000) 


S 1900 


1914 


1900 


1911 


43S eso 
2 817 3 009 

4916 8333 


8 7 SPO 
370 49 0 

too 1010 


It Will be observed that the number of spindles increased 
by 40% and 20% in Ahmcdabad and Bombay respectively, 
out of the aggregate increase of 8% for the wiiolc of India 
The number of looms increased by about 150% in the above 
eases As a consequence of tins rapid progress of Ahmcda 
bad Its spindleagc increased to 135% and loomagc to 20% 
of the all India figure It attained a rank next only to Bom 
bay in size and importance and it has succeeded in maintim 
tog that position till today 


Pjip tlonUrtcI jnU 
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The pcrioil of 1914 28 for the Textile Industry maj be 
called one of retarded progress It prcsentcil a splendid 
opportunity for dctclopmcnt and stabilization but on the 
whole the industry failed to derive the best advantage for 
obvious reasons With the outbreak of the War m 1914 
belligerents had to switch over from peace time to war eco- 
nomy The productive resources were diverted in the pro- 
duction of munitions and other war goods There was 
considerable contraction m production of consumer goods 
m those countries, and this gave a further impetus to the 
indigenous Cotton Industry The dislocation offered a 
great opportunity to the Indian Millowners to extend their 
Cotton Trade They were however, handicapped because 
of the fact that there was no machinery manufactunng 
industry It was therefore not possible to mstal new 
machinery to add to production to fill the gap created by 
the cessation of imports The only course was to utilize the 
installed capacity to the maximum possible extent to increase 
production The production of clotli by the Ahmcdabad 
Mills which was 250 million yards in 1913-14 rose to 392 
million yards m 19Ifrl7 and stood at 332 million yards in 
1918 19 

There was also a phenomenal rise in the pnee of cotton 
and cloth during the period 1914 19 The increase in pro- 
duction coupled with the rise m prices brought about huge 
profits to the mdusiry The mills in the city and island 
of Bombay utilized these profits in distributing liberal divi 
dends as well as installing new machinery at high prices 
Ahmedabad mills however, followed a more conservative 


policy Thev earned larger parts of profits to the reserves 
which m most cases were held o\cr for purchasing new 
madiincry at a later and more suitable date The progress 
of the Cotton Mills was apparently more rapid in Bombay 
ind other parts of India than Ahmcdabad during the period 
28 which can be seen from the following table — 


Spindles & Looms installed at the beginning of I92S 

— 

Sp odlaaiDtCalled Loomt iostallsd 
(ID Itkbi) (009 omltad) 

19U 19’8 1 1114 1 ig^'S 

Ahmedabad _ 1 

Bonbaj „ ; 

Rett el lodie _ ; 

9 7sj 14 0-. 
sao 3167. 

6779 8792 

£031 ^ 31 

49 1 7S 

104 1 167 


The period 1928-38 is the turning point m the history of 
development of Cotton lextiles in Ahmedabid It was a 
period of acute economic depression It was marked by 
contractsoD of economic actnity and a fall in tJie purchasing 
jiowcr Under these conditions the major problem was 
to maintain prcxluctton and profits to survive crisis In 
many cases this proved difficult and industrial units went 
into liquidation Under the influence of these conditions 
the productwe capacity of Bombay Citv considerably 
decreased The Ahmedabad mills however had a different 


Message from the Chairman, the Ahmedabad MiUowners’ 
Association 

Dear Shri Gandhi, 

I am glad to learn that you are bringing out a special 
publication, “The Indian Cotton Textile Industry Centenary 
Volume ’ ’ to commemorate the first 100 years of the Indian Cotton 
Textile industry 

India today possesses the second largest Textile Industry 
in the world, ranking next only to U S A and being one of our 
biggest national industries, it enjoys a unique place in our 
economic life The industry has also vast potentialities for 
expansion. 

• • • • 

I am confident that, like your publication, ‘ * The Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry Annual ” , the special publication will 
also prove interesting and instructive 

I heartily welcome the new publication. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHA^IDUIiAL P. PAPIKH 



experience Thej could jubstantislN add to tficir spindles 
and looim wluch can be seen from the following figures — 
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It Will be natural to inquire about the reasons which led 
to this rapid increase It ma> be mentioned tliat the profits 
0* the War period, unlike in Bomba), were allowed to be 
accumulated This sound business practice has Tightlji 
receded approbation from the first Tariff Board Report on 
the Cotton Textile Industry These surplus funds xxcrc 
seeking an outlet for investment and only the textile indus- 
try had sufficicni attraction for the local people Other 
factors which encouraged investment in the industr) were 
(1) removal of import diii) on mill machinerv, (2) removal 
of the obnoxious excise duts on production of cloth, (3) 
ippreciated exchange whicli enabled them to import 
i lachmery at the ailvantagc of I2J%, and (4) the 
'iwadcslit Movement of 1930 


them Production increased to the maximum to meet this 
demand Tlicre was also a phenomenal rise in pn«s Pro- 
fits were high but for want of availabilitv of necessarv 
machtnerj at home or from foreign markets, the industr) 
could not increase its prcnluctiv c capacit) The position of 
the Ahmedabad Industry at the end of 1948 was as under — 


Mo of Mills 
No of Spindles 
No of looms 
Paid up Capita! 
Capital invested 


74 

183 hkhs 
42,800 
898 lakhs 
Rs 2,500 lakhs 


It will thus be observed that the textile industry in 
Ahmedabad has shown ^ remarkable progress during the 
watury From a rudimentary beginning of 2300 throstle 
spindles, the industry lias toda) almost 2 million spindles 
and 42^)00 looms having capital investment of Rs ^5 crorcs 
h now represents as much as 25% of the productive capacity 
of the country It has an excellent standard of production 
and has won admiration m the home as well as the foreign 
markets 

We may now refer to some of the othef aspects of the 
history of the industry It may be mentioned that the indus 
try in Ahmedabad has passed through many vicissitudes but 
on the whole it has maintained satisfactory profits as can 
be seen from the following figures — 


During the period 193fMl four to five mills had to be 
taken into liquidation and scrapped as they were very old 
During the period 1941 48, the industry cnjoveil a short spell 
f prosperity Englan<l and Japan two of the principal 
loth manufacturing countries, were involved m the World 
War 11 This eiiminaiet! comfvetuion in the home as well 
as other markets which were formcrl) being supplied by 


Average profits per 

annum 

Pmod 

{in of Rupees) 

192S-27 

5004 

1928-32 

51M 

1935-37 

2971 

1938-42 

16145 

194347 

19434 
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Sanibava ClnnibcrR, Sir Phirozc«lnh Mehta Hrind, Fort, 
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MACHINERY 
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From JAPAN nnd ITALY 
RVTON TARN, STAPLL 
FIBRE, COTTON TARN and 
piEcncoons 


RRAKCllES AT 

SHANGHAI - OSAKA (Japan) 


Early information on die uage position is scant) From 
the available information it is found that m 1880 the average 
wage was Rs 8 per month per worker It was Rs 954 in 
1^3 and rose to Rs 13-99 by 1914 Since then wages in 
the Ahmedabad Cotton Mills have increased to a constdera 
blc extent During the First World War wages of di/Fe/ent 
departments were increased in different proponions There 
was no uniformity of principle in the increase As a conse 
qucncc of these increases the average wage rate rose to Rs 35 
hv 1921 The condition of the industry changed thereafter 
and there was a uniform cut of 15 6% in June 1923 The 
average wage was thus reduced to about Rs 32-8 This post 
tion continued till about 1929 The Textile Labour Associa- 
tion then demanded a wage increase As a result of 
arbitration proceedings, the wages of spinners were increased 
by 8% and those of weavers 5% The average wage came 
to Rs 35 and continued till 1935 In view of the conditions 
of the industr), the Millowncrs demanded a wage cut of 
25% There were usual arbitration proceedings and the 
wages were reduced by 6 1]4% from 1st January 1935 The 
wages were once again increased by about 9% from 1938 
as a result of the interim recommendations of the Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee This position continued till 
1947, when with the fixation of the minimum wage ami 
increase m wages of different departments at varying rates, 
the general wage level has increased by about ^4 The 
present average wage rate is estimated at Rs 45 per month 
and IS the highest m the country 

Dunng the Second World War and since then, the work- 
ers are receiving dcarfood allowance according to the pnno 
pies laid down by the Industrial Court They have also 
been receiving annual bonus under awards or agreements 
varying from 20 to 37,5% of annual earnings On an aver 
age, the rate of dearness allowance has been about Rs 65 
per month The aggregate average income, therefore, of 
a worker in Ahmcdabail per month comes to about Rs 125 
This IS the highest wage paid to a worker in any Textile 
Centre in the country 

Ahmctlabad is an internal toun and suffers from some 
handica/ts Its sources of coal supplies are the fields of 
Bengal, Bihar, and the CP They arc hundreds of miles 
away Freight charges therefore become ver) heivy and 
the industry Ins to carry hrger stocks of coal than otherwise 
The nearest port is Bombay, and the Industry has to obtain 
Its machiner), spare pans ind stores through this port 
Freight charges again arc heavy The major competing 
centre of Bombay is favourably situated in both these mat 
ters It obtains power from the hydroelectric system 
which is comparatively cheaper It is estimated that the 
total disadvantage to Ahmedabad in comparison to Bombay 
on account of higher cost of power and the additional 
freight charges w ill work out at about Rs 3 to Rs 4 per 
working spindle or by about Rs 2 lakhs per mill per annum 

It will tlius be observed that the Textile Industry in 
Ahmedabad has shown remarkable progress in spite of these 
various handicaps If has also maintained satisfactorj pro- 
fit and IS {laying the highest wages These facts are amongst 
attributable to (a) the structure of the industry, (b) quality 
of production, (c) efficiency of management, (d) efficiency 
of labour, and (e) cordnl capital labour relationship 

Considerable addition his been made to the machinery 
since 1928 Machinery therefore is on the whole more u{v 
to-date and efficient Besides, following the recommemla 
tiom of the First Indian Tariff Ikard, the nulls obtatnnl 
plant and equipment to manufacture fine and superfine 
clotli which till then was monopolisctl by foreign importers 




cxj-iencncc They could substzcicialK add to ihew spindles 
and looms which can be seen from ihc following figures — 
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It Will be natural to inquire about the reasons which led 
to this rapid increase It may be mentioned that the profits 
of ilic War period unlike in Bombay were allemcd to be 
accumulated This sound business prarticc has rightly 
receded approbation from the first Tariff Board Report on 
the Cotton Textile Industry These surplus funds were 
seeking an outlet for inicstmcnt ami only the textile mdus 
try had sufficient attraction for the local people Other 
factors which encouraged insestment in the industry were 
(1) removal of import duty on mill machinery (2) removal 
of the obnoxious excise duty on production of cloth (3) 
ifprcciatcd exchange which enabled them to import 
nachinery at the advantage of 12i% and (4) the 
Swadeshi Moicmcnt of 1930 


them Production increased to the maximum to meet this 
demand There ivas also a phenomenal rise in prices Pro- 
fits were high but for want of atailability of necessarr 
machmety at home or from foreign markets^ the industry 
could not increase its prrxluctwc capacity The position of 
the Abmedabad Industry altbetrni of WSwasasutultr — 


No of Mills 
No of Spindles 
No of looms 
Paid up Capital 
Capita) mvested 


74 

185 hkhs 
42 800 
898 lakhs 
Rs 2500 lakhs 


It will thus be observed diat the textile industry in 
Ahmedabad has shown a remarkable progress during the 
century From a rudimentary beginning of 2 500 throstle 
spindles the industry has today almost 2 million spindles 
and 42,f)00 looms hat mg capital investment of Rs 25 crores 
It now represents as much as 2S% of the productive capacity 
of the country It has an excellent standard of production 
and has won admiration m the home as well as the foreign 
markets 

We may now refer to some of the other aspects of the 
history of the industry It may be mentioned that the indus 
try m \hmcdabad has passed through many vicissitudes but 
on the whole it has maintained satisfactory profits as can 
be seen from the following figures — 


During the period 1938-41 four to five mills had to be 
taken into liquidation and scrapped as they were very old 
During the period 1341-48 the industry enjoyed a short spell 
of prosperity England and Japan, two of the principal 
cloth manufaaunng countries were involved in the World 
Wat n This eliminated competition m the home as well 
as other matkets which were formerly bang supplied by 
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RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 


CALCUTTA 


BOMBAY 


madras 


SUB-BRANCHES THROUGHOUT INDIA 


★ 

IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS — AGENTS 
REPRESENTATIVES — DISTRIBUTORS 

CONNECTIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


COTTON — COTTON WASTC — ST VPLi: nBRC 
COTTON GINNING & PRESSING FACTORIES 
TEXTILES & YARNS : ALL KINDS 
OILSEEDS — OILS — OIL ^US — OILCiKES — EEETIUSERS 
JUTE «. JUTE MANUFACTURES — JUTE PRESSES 
SHELLAC — SUG VR 

WOOL — HIDES A SKINS — TANNING xMATERIALS 
BONF^ & BONE MILLS 
M\CHINERY OF AL!. KINDS 
INCLUDING DIESEL OIL ENGINES & PU^IP SETS 
DIESEL GENERATING SCTS 
WELDING PI^NT ELECrRODES 
RAILWVY EQUIPMENT— ELECTRIC \L EQUIPMExNT 
AGRICUI.TUR \L TRACTORS & IMPLEMENTS. 
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'liiey installed machinen for fine spinning High spcct! 
machines for spinning, ssinding and warping were further 
introduced Processing and finishing were mechanized and 
improved with the aid of improicd machinery Many of 
the mills installed machinery for four<olQur pnntmg as well 
as mcrccnzation In 1928, the production of Ahmcdabad 
mills of yarn of counts dOs and aboie was 4 million lbs out 
of the total of 14 million lbs in India During the year 
1948 the production has increased to about 60 million pounds 
out of the total of 130 million by the Indian mills The 
Alimedabad mills produceil about 30Q million yards of 
coloured goods and 40 million \ards of cambrics and lawns 
during the year 194S and this represented about 40% of the 
Indian proiluction 

Management 

The characteristic of the Ahmcdabad null management is 
{personal sui>crvi$ion and economy Unlike many other 
centres, the offices are situated on mill premises This 
ensures economy in administration as well as better check 
1 he Agents regularly attend the offices and go round the 
departments of the mills The success of the industry to a 
great extent is altiibutablc to this feature of the mill inamgc 
ment 

Labour 

Labour in Ahmeilabad is also more efficient than else 
sshere Unlike many other centres about 50 jier cent of 
the labour is locillv drasvn from the city and the district 


It IS more stable and less migratorv It is also more homo- 
geneous The percentage of absenteeism is appreciably less 
While the percentage is as high as 12 to 15 in Bombay, it is 
only 2 to 3 in Ahmcdabad As a result of these factors the 
production per worker is the highest in Ahmcdabad While 
average Indian production u about 500 yards per worker 
It IS about 700 vards in Ahmcdabad 
Capital labour relationship of the Ahmcdabad Tevt'le 
Industry is unique m India Under the inspiring guidance 
of Maliatnia Gandiii, the Father of the Nation, a system of 
voluntary arbitration was adopted as early as 1918 when 
the principles of labour organisation or of collective bargain 
ing were unknown m this country This achievement ena 
bled the leaders of industry and of labour to resolve manv 
mayor and minor disputes during the course of years of 
Its working The bonus disputes from 1920 to 1923, the 
wage disputes of 1930 and 1935 and such others were arnica 
hly settW It prevented loss of millions of man days, loss 
of wages to workers and loss of profits to the industry With 
this spirit of co-operation it was also possible to accept the 
principle of rationalisation in 1935 as well as the iniroduc 
non of standardization of wages in 1938 which m some 
cases meant a decrease in the wage rates Thc'e measures 
have proved to be of mutual benefit to labour ami capital 
This method of co-opcration is an example for adoption bv 
others At the present time the industry is passing through 
a crisis But so long as this happy relationship is maintained 
there is reason to be sanguine that the industry will be able 
to contuiue its march of progress 


The Asarwa Mills Limited 


CHHOTABHAI PATEL & CO., LIMITED. 


REGISTERED OFFICE 
KODAK HOUSE (3rd Floor), 
HORNBY HO-kD, FORT, 
BOMBAY. 


MILLS AT 
P.O. ASARWA, 
AHMEDABAD 11. 


OUR MANUFACTURES 

MULLS. SAREES, DHOTIES. DRILLS. SUSHIES. ETC. 


© 

OUR SPECIALITIES 

SHIRTINGS AND PATTOS. 
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RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 


CALCUTTA 


BOMBAY 


MADRAS 


SUB-BRANCHES THROUGHOUT INDIA 


IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS AGENTS 
REPRESENTATIVES — DISTRIBUTORS 

CONNECTIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


COTTO> — COTTON U VSTC — STM'LL FinRC 
COTTON GINNING & PHL^SING FACTOR11.S 
TEXTILES & AARNS.AIL KINDS 
OILSEEDS — OILS — OH MILLS — OILCAIvLS — FFRTILISERS 
JUTE & JUTE MANUFACTimES — JUTE PRESSES 
SHELLAC — SIIG\n 

\VOOL — HIDES & SKINS — TANNING MATERIALS 
BONF^ & BONE MILLS 
MACIHNEUT OF AIJ. KINDS 
INCLUDING DIL«JLL OIL ENGINES & PUMP SETS 
DIESEL GENTRVTINC SPTS 
T5 ELDING PU\NT 4 X FLFCniODES 
ILMLW VA FQUIP^IENT — I LLCnHC\L IQUIPMENT 
AGRICULTURVL TR\CTORS «. IMPLEMFNTS. 







'i 100 YEARS INDIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 100 jj 

*1 ^ ^ 

Ij 50 YEARS JEENA’S TRAVEL and 50 YEARS 

[I SHIPPING SERVICE 

K- 

WE SPECIALIZE IN TEXTILE SHIPMENTS 

FUASE CO^TACT FOR DETAILS 

JEENA & CO., 

10, CHURCHGATE STREET, 

BOMBAY 1. 

’ GRAMS “JUSTITIA’ PHONE Z2398, 26731 'j 
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Thtf ARGONAUT SPEEDBIRDS ARE HERE fourmtnel 
ovCTVheHti^fi R rcnU Viu'rt >or >our tomlon 
BOAC s AIRCRAIT ARE PRtSNURlSEU 10 ^n» e a 

comfotcallr fo tney ai all alt tuOn 
lONDON IS JUST UNDER ONE DA\ S ELYINC from Bombav 
and JUM over a rlty from Calcutta an I Dclb 
>OU CAN BREAK YOUR JOURNEY FREE OF CHARGE 
(except I tra ell ng on an E*c r on I eke ) 

YOU Cr\N SEND YOUR llEANT TlACCSGE IN ADVANCE at rates 
appiox n ately one cj arter of the al excess baggage charge 
BO AC CATERS FOR PASSENGERS DESIRING SPECIAI DIFTS 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE proud ng ad ance not ce i g»en 
BOAC OPERATES FAST AND FRFQIENT SERVICES TO USA Canaia 
aixl Sou h Amer ca 

YOU CAN SMOKE n D O A C t a rcralt 

YOU HAVE NO EXPENSES WHILST TRAVELLING BY BOAC except for 
personal lems and I v ng expenses it )0 break journei 
NO TIPS ARE NFCfSSARY 


B.O.A.C TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


nOMBAV BOAC Tl TajXIalalK cl lei pi eyS, 
I \L( L ll \ DOVC ^ Cdoisr ec( rceMdlleot 


DEI HI BOAC 


1 1 I la c Tele) bewe 
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BWTtSn OVaSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION VVITB QANTAS CUFfilZ AIRWAYS LIMITED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS UMrTFD 
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C PARAKH& Co. 


MEMBERS OF: 


The East India Cotton Association Ltd. 
The Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd. 
The New York Cotton Exchange 


OTHER SISTER CONCERNS : 


The Bombay Uganda Co., Ltd., Bombay. 
The Ahmedabad Jupiter Spg., Wvg. and 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

The Ahmedabad Jaya Bharat Cotton 
Mills, Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

P. 0. Box No. 240. 

BOMBAY 


BENTLEY’S ABC 6th EDITION. BUENTINC’S 2nd EDITION, 
BENTLEY’S SECOND PHRASE & PRTVA’TE. 

COMMISSION AGENTS 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

U.S.A., UVERPOOL, ALEXANDRIA AND JAP.^N. 


r 2S254. 
■s: 426255. 
(26256. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“OUTTURN ’’ 
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HWDUSTMXf 

The medium size car, with big car advaiiUgcs 
—ideally suitable to Indian conditions. 



Easy, almotl pticnomen- 
I’lAi ally gwnl inaiHrwvraLi 


\Ttsiefut upliotiiery jnd 
^cuihion of deep sink *m U 
/ comfort. 


HINDUSTAN MOTORS LTD e RorAL exchange place, calcuita 


AVTaottrsED ps ^ ler ;; 


rlodem Automobiles (Gujarat) Ltd, 


AHMEDABAD 
Lai Darwaza 

ALLAHABAD Agrawal AutoTftobiles 2 Attiert Koad 
AMBAIA Speed Motors 100 The Mall (Delhi Ofl^» 
.^lA Prithviraj Road New Delhi ) 

BANGAIXJRE Shanti kiian Motors 2 B It 2-M, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road 

BOMBAY French Motor Car Co., Ltd 9/11 Hughes 
Bead 

CALCUTTA India Automobiles 12 Govt Place East 
CUTTACK Bharat Motor* Buai Batar 
Cl^CH Hariram Karson Bunder Road Sbodei 
tl^BUGARH Salifram Rai Churulal Babadw & Co 
INDOM Central Cidia Motors 54 Mabsrani Road 
JAIPUR Western India States Motors Mnza Ismail 
Road 

JODHPUR National Motors 

JAMSHEDPUR Frahladrai Radhakrishna Biyani P O 
Box No 65 


JHARIA Bihar Automobiles 
KANPUR Rajendra Motors 128 The Mall 
lAlCKHOW National Automobiles Hazratganj 
MADRAS Lakshman Prasad & Sons 36/C Mount 
Road 

MUZAFFARPUR Eastern Traders & Engineers 
NAGPUR Vyas Automobiles Kamptee Road 
MEW DELHI Delhi Motor & Cycle Co., 48 Queensway 
PATNA Patna Transport Co Ltd 
RAJKOT Kathiawar Motors 

SECUNDERABAD (Deccan) Reliance Automobiles 
Kinesway 

KASHMIR Khyber Automobiles Presidency Road 
Srinagar 

TRIVANMIUM Marikar (Motors) Limited 
NOVA GOA K W Kenny 

RANGOON Than Maung & Co Ltd 188 Barr Street 
COLOMBO British Car Co Ltd , 103, Turret Road 




JOHN FLEMING 

ESTABUSHED 1854. 

r^r TTVTT'T't? FACTORY CHIMNEYS, REPAIKS OF ANT STRUCTURE, 

LtUINIIH M'ATER ok OIL-PROOriNC tanks, basements, etc. 

LIFTS electric lifts of all ITTES ANTJ C\PACITIES. 

Messrs. MARRYAT & SCOTT LTD. for Gooils or Passenger Scr^ ice. 

Messrs. TYLORS OF LONDON, for Walcr Meiers, Wa-le-Nol VaR es, etc. 

Messrs. HABI RAKER & CO. LTD. for Sluice Vnhes, Penstocks, Water Fltliiigs, etc. 
Messrs. BRUNTONS LTD. for Wire Ro|>e6 of all Descriptions, 
fllcssrs. Y^ILE & TOM'NE for Cliain nml Elerlrie Hoi-N, Cranes, etc, 

Messrs. DEVILRISS CO. for Air Compressors anil Sprajlng Equipment. 

OTHER GEISERAL E^GI^CERI^C EQUIPMEIST. 

ENQUIRE 

IMessrs. JOHN FLEMING & Co., Ltd. 

ENGINEERS. CONTRACTORS A DECORATORS 
POST BOX Ko 7S, 

BOMBAY 1. 


Tel 2G053 
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Insure against FIRE 

•wmi 

THE ADVANCE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


LIFE, MUIINE, ACCIDrNT & WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION DEPARTMENTS 
TO BE OPENED ‘^IlORTLA 
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THE 

COTTON 

TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 

OF 

BENGAL 


By SUBimr BlfATTACiURJCE, UA. 

Secretary, Bcnsat Millowners’ Association 


Ancient History 

B ENGAL’S claim to the manufacture of linen and a sort 
of fine tvliitc stlk daces bick to some three centuries 
before the Christian era But we come across frequent 
references to the manufacture of the finest types of cotton 
cloth in Bengal m Kautilyas Arthasastra of about 400 PC 
It IS \McIclj believed that Egyptian mummies have been 
found wrapped m Bengal miislms There is, however, no 
doubt that by the beginning of the Christian era the cotton 
manufactures of the country became widely known to the 
Greeks Next, manv references to cotton cloth arc met with 
in the Vanha Samiuta, le about AD 600 It may inci- 
dcntallj be mentioned that even till about three centuries 
ago, cotton was comparativclv unknown to the cniJized 
nations of the West In the ninth centurv, the Arabian 
traveller Sulaiman wrote, "In the Bahanum Kingdom 
(le Eastern Bengal) such fine cotton fabrics are pioiluccd 
that a full sized cloth jvasscs right through the hollow of 
a ring . Afarco Polo m 12^0, the English traieller Ralph 
Fitch m 15S3, and Abul Fazl. the author of Am i Akban, 
referred to the famous cotton industry of Bengal m their 
works It IS known from their writings that at Somrgaon, 
Dacca, the best and finest cloth in India used to be ptoiluced 
in 5675-SO, miwUn used to be manufactured at Santijiur, 
Maldili and Hooglilj 


The famous muslins of Dacca at one time becime the 
ciaze of the ehre of sociccj The i»ctic names given to tlie 
different varieties give one an idea of their fineness 
" Abtrawan" (running water), Bai{t Hau'a (made of 
air), “ Shab Num" (the evening dew) and so on It is 
said of Aurangzeb’s diughter that she was chastised by her 
father for being insufficiently clad ilthDugh she had worn 
seven rauslm garments one over another Another anecdote 
says that a cow, while grazing, swallowed a full tcn-cubit 
long Abruyan cloth which had been spread on grass to dry 
The skill, patience and jierscvcrancc of the weavers who 
manufactured such extraordinarily fine cloth are imlccd 
amazing It is said that it took a w eaver at least fiv c months 
lo produce such a fine piece of cloth and the spinner about 
two years to spin the necessary yarn It is also believed that 
both the spinning and weaving had to be done during the 
hours of dawn before sunrise, by the side of a pomi, m order 
to ensure a humid and cool atmosplicrc Otherwise the 
jam would break, so remarkab!) dehcare was the yam * 
It can, therefore, easily be imagined tliat the cost of such 
cloth was not inconsiderable Even during the middle of 
the last century the price of mulmul was Rs 10 per 
>3n1 — tint IS to say, aixiue Rs 30 m the ilcnommaiion of 
the present days A piece of Dacca jamdam cost Rs 450 
and a piece ol Abt) ara 5 yds x 36 ms cost Rs 400 /r « as 
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possible foe the industry to flourish under >(ihomrncdan 
rule because of the patronage cvtcnded to it by t!ic {uushah^ 
nabobs and tbcir courtiers The lay public evidently could 
not afford to buy such expensive stuff * 

It IS on record that Bengal used to export cotton goods 
in bulk quantities to France Holland and England in 1657 
But the Dacca muslin was first exported to England in 1666 
B) 16/5 the fashion of wearing muslins, the costlier fabrics 
of Dacca, as well as the cheaper stuff from other parts of 
the country became prevalent in England Tins habit of 
tlie people expanded npidly all through the laa quarter 
of the seventeenth century till it began to excite the jealousy 
of tlie British mantifacturcrs so much so indeed that Acts 
of Parliament haii to he passed in 1700 and 1720 prohibiting 
the importation of certain classes of Bengal made pieccgootls 
into the United Kingdom It may mcidcntallj be men 
tioned that Bombay and Surat then used to send raw cot 
ton to feed the Bengal looms, hut it is on. record that Dacca 
muslins were manufactured entirely out of the produce of 
the Dacca district 

Tlie Decline 

Although cotton textile manufacture was by far the most 
ffounshing industry of the Province at the lime, there is no 
reason to suppose that the people of the soil profited from 
It to any appreciable extent Like Indigo, it was practically 
the monopoly of the East India Company, whose gomo- 
stahs (native agents) meted out abominable treatment to 
the local weavers whom they compelled to accept 'dadans 
or advances The price paiti was so wretched and the terms 
of contract were so iniquitous to the weaver that they gave 
rise to the weavers thumb story, which stated that the 
East India Company chopped off the thumbs of the weavers 
so that they might not ply an independent trade of their 
own Or alternatively the weavers themselves cut off their 
thumbs to avoid being coerced into working for the Com 
pany 

A decline in French and Dutch commerce set in in 1759, 
and It finallv collapsed during tiie troublous davs of the 
French Revolution (1789 95) During the period 1771 to 
1793 the East Indn Company exercised a quasi monopoly 
over the export trade in cotton goods of Bengal In the year 
17'^2 alone, the Company exported cotton goods valued at 
Rs 70 lakhs (about Rs 1 25 crores at present-day dcnomuia' 
tions) But by that time the decline of the imlustry liavl 
already set in A senes of inventions m England during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, eg Hargreaves 
Spinning Jenny (1767), Arkwrights Water Frame (1768), 
Cromptons Mult Spinning (1775), Caitwnghts Power 
Loom (1784) that is, the Industrial Revolution in England, 
gave the final deathblow to the handloom uidustrir of 
Bengal There was a rapid improvement in the manufac 
ture of British picccgoods which began to find a ready 
market in India through the East India Company, who had 
vvillmglv reversed their process of trade Of course, British 
imports of pieccgoods into India were not really effective 
till 1813 It should be noted that at the time there was no 
sympathetic jopular Government in the country to safe 
guard the indigenous industry of Bengal against the on 
slauglit of machine made imports 


Brili«li Policv nnd llie Indii-trv 
Imposition of arbitrary, heavy and discriminatory laves 
and duties on our Industry clniactenscd the British policy 
ever since this coiintrv came under British domimtion An 
idei of Itovv such taxes and duties imjxised on the Industry 
affected it, is gathered from the fact that the fotal excise duty 
levied on Indian null made goods from J896 to 1925 26 a 
ptriocl of thirty years — amounted to the gigantic figure of 
Rs 27,28 ,39 150 This polici of repression am! suppression 
of the Industry followed by the Pritish Government at the 
dKMtion and in the interest of Lancashire and Manchester, 
was taken scfjovis notice of by even many British ofBculs 
and non-officials The great lustonan H H M ilson 
remarked — Had not such protective dunes and 
decrees existed the mills of Paisely and Manchtsrtr would 
have been stopjvcd at tlicir outset and could scinclv have 
been set in motion by the power of the steam liiti were 
created by the sacrifice of Indian manufacturers HiJ India 
been independent, she would have retaliated w luhl have 
imposed prohibitive duties on British goods and would thus 
have preserved her own productive industry from aimihib 
tion This jKt of self-defence was not jvermvttcvl her she 
was at the mercy of the stranger, British goods were forced 
on her without p tying any duty and the fprcien manufac 
turtr employed the arm of political injustice to keep her 
down and ultimatclv strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not have contended on equal terms 

The Revival 

During the transition from the medieval to the modern 
age in the wake of the Industrial Revolution of the eight 
eenth century m Europe, many indigenous small scale and 
cottage industries in India succumbed to the onslaught of 
foreign competition, bur the cotton textile industry which 
until then consisted exclusively of hand spinning and ham! 
ivcav mg not only surviv ed by adapting itself to the changed 
conditions hut actually entrenched itself firmly m the 
Indian soil 

The great revival came m the machine era Few people 
know that the first cotton mill in India was started in 
Bengal in or about 1830 under European managecnent and 
was called the Fort Gloster Mills That miU is «ill la 
existence under the name of Bowreah Cotton Mills Co Ltd , 
managed by Messrs Kcttlcwcll Bullen & Co Ltd Even 
in later years, Bengal yvut up a fairly satisfactory perfor 
mance in the race for establishing mills as compared with 
other centres of the mill industry m India In 1873 there 
were 28 mills in Bombay as agamst 15 in Bengal Later 
on however, Bengal slipped back and in 1931 there were 
73 mills working in Bombay Island as against only 13 m 
Bengal Since 1932, however, a new awakening has been 
discernible and in 1940, at the commencement of the last 
war, there were no less ilun 30 mills at work in Bengal 
with a complement of 9,940 looms and 4,44 196 spindles 

Present Position 

The position of the industry m Bengal since 1940 to the 
eve of yiattition in 1947 can be gauged at a glance from the 
follow mg table — 


Vide M P Gandhis Indian Cotton Textile rndusby— Its Past Present and Future (J931) 
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Ynr 

ko. of 

Paid up 
CapiuL 

1 Spindles. 

No, of 

( 1 

PtodoeiHMi 

(sjudi) 

1910-41 

1 S3 1 

®C9 3I 901 

4.SS8I6 ' 

^ I061S 

200I709S7 



2,9183 501 ! 

4 7i5Sl 

1 1071-* 

1SI4V> 33C 

lllli-43 

1940-11 


361 18917 

481.206 

10^6 1 

171 *>77 IS8 
Sll ISI 4bn 

l<»ii-rv 

_ 37 

3V)«04I8 

4 79 691 ' 

11 «7-> 

ilAnSnTIS 

1915-10 


3 98 IS'IVI 

4 76 432 

11 •>6* 

“09 49S l-'S 

1915-17 


4 97 01.30- 

4 73 760 

11 331 

176 lava's 


It «ill be noticed from the foregoing paragraphs that 
reference has all along been made to ‘ Bengal , that is, 
undivided Bengal of pre partition days It is still diihcult, 
if not impossible, for an average Bengali to speak or \\n c 
of Bengal m terms of the present truncated State of West 
Bengal In so far as past history is concerned it is only 
natural to refer to undivided Bengal of pre partition days 
but speaking of present position and future prospects, it is 
necessary to refer to the State of West Bengal The post 
non of the industry m West Bengal today is as follows — 


Yoor 



No. of 


1 


«piodl«!. 

1 loomv (>o >onl*) 

I94S-19 

29 

4 1184 187 

3 93 908 

1 9 07tf DOiatlion 

jd«,(«ppMsl. 


Prospects of the Indu'trj in We<t Bengal 
Turning to the prospects of the textile mdusirv m ihu 
province, the fint and foremost favourable factor that easih 


occurs to one is the extent of the home market A populi 
tion of about 22 5 million people m ^\^cst Bengal should 
nonnalK require at least -150 million yards of cloth at the 
rate of 20 yards per capt'j, although West Bengal mills can 
at present produce onlv about 170 million yards of cloth 
It will be seen, therefore, that at present the cotton mills in 
West Bengal cannot even meet a fraction of the total require 
mcnis of die State, not to speak of the wide market in the 
adjoining States of Bihar, Assam and Onssa, which largely 
depend on West Bengal for their supplies 

Bengal s proximitv to the coal fields has also placed her 
m a most favourable position in so far as availability of cheap 
motive power is corcemed The Jiumid atmosphere and 
moderate climate of the province arc conducive to the deve 
lopinent of the mill industry Abundant supply of com 
parativcly cheap labour w ithin the prov ince is a great adv an 
tage to the industrv A liugc, more or less trained labour 
force, consisting of indigenous workers as well as workers 
recruited from Madras Bihar, Onssa and Madhva Bliarat 
has grown up in the vicinity of Calcutta, with the result 
that the mills round about the city do not have to suffer 
any dcanh of labour supply Moreover, the Bengalee 
worker, ahhough physicallv a bit poorer and sometimes 
averse to factors work, is intelligent and possesses the rcqui 
site delicacy of touch and flexibility of fingers Tlic manual 
dextenty of handloom weavers bears ample testimony to 
this fact Merc adaptability to factory surroundings and a 
sound iraining and experience should enable the Bengalee 
workers to become excellent operatives in cotton mills It 
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15 a matter for considerable I'ratification that c\cn wine 
jojtbt belonging to the Bhadralog class arc shaking off 
their ingrained prejudice against manual ssoiW and art 
showing proficiency as mill operatives 
In tilts connection, the following remark made b> the 
late A B Guha, a leading cotton railloivner of Bengal, 

15 highly significant and instructive — 

“At one lime Bombay was believed to be the natural 
seat of the cotton mill industry on account of its climate, 
proximity to market and the most important cotton pro- 
ducing areas and other reasons Though cotton is grown, 
more or less, m many Provinces, nearly 75 jver cent of the 
total crop IS raised in Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Berar and Hyderabad State But, in spite of these advan 
tages, the share of the Bombay industry hat rcccilal, since 
1908 from about 50 per cent of the total Indian prtxluc 
tion to 40 per cent due to the development of other centres 
like Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Madras Delhi and Cawr 
pore It IS not our purpose here to discuss the relative 
advantages of these different centres, but vve want to 
emphasize that the recent tendency has been for a wider 
distribution of cotton mills in spite of tbc geographical 
and other advantages of Bombay and Ahmedabad A 
similar trend has been observed in Euroyie and the USA 
In the life history of an industry, centralisation has 
undoubted advantages, but, as time goes on it becomes a 
handicap Wherever an industry is massed togctlier, 
rents, taxes and cost of living go up, trade unions form, 
the machinerv becomes old and obsolete, and inevitably 
new centres of productions spring up , excessive concen 
iration of population m limited areas also goes rise to 
difficult problems of sanitation and liousing, and proilu 
ces a lack of equilibrium between agriculture and m<iu$ 
try in the country as a whole 

Bengal, with its unforgettable tradition of the cotton tex* 
tile industry of the days of yore and with spate capital, 
labour and enterprise seeking profitable employment, has 
hunched on a cotton mill programme conceived on modern, 
up todate lines, and has so far acliteved remarkable success 
in the field 

Difficulties of ^cst Bengal Mills 
Whilst admitting that there are no inherent handicaps m 
the way of an all round development of ihc ccKton textile 
industry in West Bengal, it is well to remember that there 
are certain problems of a very senous nature which must 
be tackled adequ^ely before the cotton mills m West 
Bengal, existing or prospective can hope to succeed m the 
long run Speaking of difficulties, the first and the most 
vital one appears to be the problem of capital It b not 
suggested for a moment that Bengal lacks the necessary 
capital, nor is it strictly correct to say that the average 
Bengalee fights shy of investing in mduscnal ventures It 
IS common experience that renowned industrialists find 
little or no difficultv in tapping the liquid capital of Bengal 
by issuing shares of industrial concerns to the people of this 
State, and even middle-class Bengalees have b«n found to 
subscribe shares in industrial undertakings guided and con- 
trolled by well known business magnates It is only due 
to the undesirable growth of mush^room companies, and. 
frequent company failures in recent years, that the prospec 
tive investors in Bengal have become somewhat cautious 
Unless the management consists of persons with proved 
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abilit) and experience in the matter of running a cotton 
null and the staff includes technical ex{>crts of high calibre, 
the concern naturall) fails to inspire the confidence or the 
general public and its future automatical!) becomes sealed 
A large number of cotton mills ha\c been registered m 
Bengal during the last few )ears, of which there are numcr 
ous concerns which have pncticall) made no progress with 
their construction work for want of funds It is worth) 
of serious consideration whether the time has not come to 
cry a halt to this reckless floatation of new Companies ana 
to trv to combine the numerous small ventures into a fe*v 
powerful concerns with adequate capital and brain power 

Closel) connected with the question of capital is the eco- 
nomic size of a mill which can reasonably expect to become 
a profitable concern in the long run In order to be success 
ful m the face of intense competition from within, as well as 
from without, a cotton mill must have adequate resources 
at its dtsixisal, not only for producing the goods economical 
ly, but for a satisfactory organisation of its market and for 
an extensive advertisement and publicity campaign for 
popularising its products It has been estimated that an 
economic sized mill should have at least 500 looms and 
25 000 spindles Viewed from this standard, the number 
of economic units m West Bengal come to only four, and 
even amongst these four mills there are some which arc 
equipped with old and worn-out machinery, and cannot 
hope to attain the requisite efficiency It is needless to men 
tion that smaller units are at a distinct disadvantage in the 
purchase of raw materials and stores and the sale of their 
finished goods The overhead costs of a small mill are bound 
to be high, and it cannot afford to secure the services of a 
properly trained and highly paid technical staff Moreover, 
the establishment cost and other expenses arc proportionate* 
1) much higher in the case of smaller units A peculiant) 
of West Bengal is that there arc no less than 14 non spin 
rung weaving factories in this province which annot be 
regarded as economic units, and being dependent on the 
market for their yarn requirements, they find it difficult 
to comjKte w ith composite mills hav mg both spinning and 
weaving arrangements 

The financial weakness of the majonty of the West 
Bengal mills prevent them from carrying on a systematic 
research work both in regard to efficiency schemes and 
vocational selection and industrial psychology wuh a view 
to increasing the output and diminishing the production 
costs Rationalisation, in the widest sense of the term, is 
urgently called for if the cotton mill industry in West 
Bengal is to be placed on a sound foundation 

Diversification of proiiuction with a view to meeting the 
varied requirements of consumers is also a crying need in 
this State It 1 $ advisable for the new mills, as well as the 
bigger mills to go in for new styles, such as shirtings, suit 
mgs, sheets, towels tapestries, furnishing fabrics and such 
other lines as have not yet been fully exploral by the exist 
ing mills in West Bengal Mere conccntntion on the 
manufacture of ordinary dhoties and sarecs is likely to be- 
come unremuncrativc in the long run 

Expansion Sclicnit“« 

Lnder the jiost war expansion scheme, the total allocation 
of looms and spindles to the province of West Bengal was 
as follows — 


Looms . 5,763 

Spindles 2,30 524 

Out of the above allocation, the existing mills received an 
allotment of 796 looms and 75,50S spindles, w hilsc the new 
mills received allocations for 2,225 looms and 1,85,616 
spindles 

Tlicrc have been some eases of cancellation and abandon* 
ment of expansion schemes which have necessitated the 
reallocation of the looms ind spindles 

Siipph of Raw Cotton 

One of the chief handicaps of the cotton mills m West 
Bengal is their situation at a very great distance from the 
chief cotton growing districts in India. While tins m itself 
IS not a guiding factor m the establishment of cotton mills, 
as exemplified by lending textile centres like Japan and the 
United Kingdom, at least at the initial stages this has its ow n 
significance Bengal nulls have to depend for their supply 
of raw cotton on Madras Madhya Bharat and 
the Bombay State in India, or on Western Pakistan, 
Egypt, East Africa and Amenca for better types of cotton 
The best Intiian cotton does not spm more than 30s counts 
or at the most 4fls For the production of finer good*, the 
West Bengal mills have to depend entirely on foreign cot 
ton Owing to the absence of fumigation facilities at the 
Calcutta Port, American cotton which is not allowed entry 
into the country without fumigation, has to be brought tu 
Calcutta through Bombay The West Bengal mills thus 
have to incur an xdditioml cost by way of ratlwav or stca rcr 
freight 

The import duty on foreign cotton, high freight charges 
and the uncertainties of supply during the internatioinl 
political disturbances, all point to the one conclusion that 
attempts should be made to grow the required tv pcs of 
cotton within the State so as to meet the requirements of the 
local mills The cotton at present cultivated in W'est Bengal is 
not fit for use m cotton mills owing to the shortness of staple 
and lack of proper strength of the fibre The last great 
war and subsequently the partition of the province and 
tile problem of foot! shortage have dealt a severe bio v to 
the endeavours made in the direction of cultivating better 
tvpcs of cotton in this State In fact, the problem of cotton 
slionage and non availability of cotton at reasonable prices 
have been causing grave anxictv to the cotton mills in West 
Bengal 

Coiirliiainii 

If for no other reason, the cotton mill industry shoulil 
be vicvciopcd to its full stature in the State of West Bengal 
to combat the growing menace of uncmplovmcnt in the 
Mate An investigation into the conditions of cmplovmcnt 
in cotton mills revealed that the total numlwr of employees 
including clerical staff in the Industry is about 30JXX), which 
means that nearly IJOOOO people arc dircctlv dependent on 
the industry for their subsistence It should be remembered 
that a great many people arc also connected w ith the cotton 
mills in various other ways, such as brokers, cotton ami mill 
stores dealers shop-keepers in the mill areas, wholesale and 
retail dealen m goods produced by the mills and numerous 
other persons, who can find employment by an adequate 
dcsclopmcni of the cotton mill industry in this State 
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IS a matter for considerable gratification that even some 
joutlis belonging to the Bhodralog class are shaking oji 
their ingrained prejudice against manual work and nre 
showing proficiency as mill opcratii cs 
In this conneaion, the following remark made by the 
late A B Guha a leading cotton millowncr of Bengal, 
is highly significant and instructive — 

At one time Bombay was belies cd to be the natural 
scat of the cotton mill industry on necount of us climate, 
proximity to market and the most important cotton pro- 
ducing areas and other reasons Though cotton is grown, 
more or less, in many Pronnccs, nearly 75 per cent of the 
total crop IS raised in Bombay, Central Proiinccs and 
Berar and Hyderabad State But, in spite of tlicsc ad\an 
tages the share of the Bombay industry has recctleil, since 
1908, from about 50 per cent of the total Indian produt 
tion to dO per cent due to the dci elopment of other centres 
like Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Madras Delhi and Cawn 
pore It IS not our nurposc here to discuss the rebtne 
advantages of these difTercnt centres but we want to 
emphasize iJiat the recent tendency has been for a wider 
distribution of cotton mills in spite of the geographical 
and other advantages of Bombay and Ahmeilaliad A 
similar trend has been observed in Europe and the USA 
In the life history of an industry, centTahsation has 
undoubted advantages, but as time goes on it becomes a 
handicap Wherever an industry is massed togiilier 
rents taxes and cost of living go up, trade unions form, 
the machinerv becomes old and obsolete, xml mevitably 
new centres of productions spring up excessive concen 
rration of population in limited areas also gives rise to 
difficult problems of sanitation and bousing and produ 
ces a lack of equilibrium between agriculture and imius 
try iti the country as a whole 

Bengal, with its unforgettable tradition of the cotton tex- 
tile industry of the davs of yore and with snare capital, 
labour and enterprise seeking profitable employment, lias 
hunched on a cotton mill programme conceived on motlc-n. 
up-to-date lines, and has so far achieved remarkable success 
in the field 

Difficulties of West Bengal MilU 
Whilst admitting that tliere are no inherent handicaps m 
the way of an allround development of the cotton textile 
industry in West Bengxl, it is well to remember that there 
arc certain problems of a very serious nature which must 
be tackled adequately before the cotton milb in >\c« 
Bengal, existing or prospective, can hope to succeed in the 
long run Speaking of difficulties, the first and the movt 
vital one appears to be the problem of capital It u not 
suggested for a moment tlut Bengal lacks die iwccssary 
capital, nor is it strictly correct to say that the average 
Bengalee fights shy of investing in industrial ventures It 
;s common experience that renowned industrialists find 
little or no difficulty in tapping the liquid capital of Bengal 
by issuing sliares of industrial concerns to the people of thu 
State, and even middle class Bengalees have been found to 
<ubscribe shares in industrial undertakings guided and con 
trolled by well known business magnates It is only due 
to the undesirable growth of mushroom companies, and 
frequent company failures in recent yean, that the prospcc 
five investors m Bengal have become somewhat cautious 
Unless the imnagcment consists of persons with ^proved 



WITHIN THE CONFINES of India s sea washed 
coast and mountain guarded borders there is a 
vsunely of sights and scene* that has no equal m the 
world 

Where else will you find another Toy Mahal- 
peerless monument (o a beloved Queen a master* 
piece of Indian architecture exquisite beyond 
words * 

Where too such well preserved palaces tombs 
and temples as in Delhi Agra Jaipur to name but 
a few of the places such beauty os around Travan* 
cores fascinating backwaters and famous Penyar 
Lake, or such tourist interest ns m lovely Mysore 
and on southwards through a land of temples 
amazing for their richness of design and incredible 
lovebness ^ 

And Kashmir ' Land of majestic mountain 
scenery, with a capital city comparable to a 
Venice set m the heart of Switzerland” 

So many such interesting sights have caused 
India to be rated one of the most colourful countries 
in the whole world— the Mecca of all travellers ' 
And who is better suited to help you see and 
enjoy India s rich profusion than Cook’s ^ 

For well over a century we have pioneered 
travel and with the passing of years have kept 
abreast of every innovation that has meant easier, 
more economical and more comfortable travel Our 
vast experience is yours to command 

You have but to ask 

COOKS 

Off ces of 

THQS COOK L SON tConUnentat end Overseasl Ltd 
at BOWBAV - BANGAIXJRE - CALCUTTA 
CMITTAGONG - COLO^tBO - DELHI - KABACKI 
LAHORE - MADRAS - RANGOON - SIMLA 
SINGAPORE AND QVm 350 BRANCHES IN 
50 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

COOK’S SERVICE 
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abi!it\ and cxiienencc m the matter of running a ewton 
mill and the staff includes technical experts of high calibre 
the concern naturally fails to inspire the confidence or the 
general public and its future automatically becomes scaled 
A large number of cotton mills base been registered m 
Dcngal during the last few years, of which there arc numcr 
ous concerns which hate practically made no progress with 
their construction work for want of funds It is worth) 
of serious consideration whether the time has not come to 
cry a halt to this reckless floatation of new Companies ann 
to trv to combine the numerous small ventures into a few 
powerful concerns with adequate capital and brain power 

Closely connected with the question of capital is the eco- 
nomic size of a mill which can reasonably expect to become 
a profitable concern in the long run In order to be success 
fill in the face of intense competition from within, as well as 
from without, a cotton mill must have adequate resources 
It Its disposal, not only for producing the goods economical 
ly but for a satisfactory organisation of its market and for 
an extensive advertisement and publicity campaign for 
popularising its products It has been estimated that an 
economic sized mill should have at least 500 looms and 
25,000 spindles Viewed from this standard, the number 
of economic units in West Bengal come to only four and 
even amongst these four mills there arc some winch are 
equipped with old and worn out machinery and cannot 
hope to attain the requisite efficiency It is needless to men 
tion that smaller units arc at a distinct disadvantage in the 
jiurchase of raw materials and stores anti the sale of their 
finished goods The overhead costs of a small mill arc boun I 
to lie high, and it cannot afford to secure the services of a 
properly trained and highly paid technical staff Moreover 
the establishment cost and other expenses are proportionate 
ly much higher in the case of smaller units A peculiarity 
of ^est Bengal is that there ire no less than 14 non spin 
nmg weaving factories in this province which cannot be 
regarded as economic units, and being dependent on the 
market for their yarn requirements, they find it difficult 
to compete with composite mills having both spinning and 
weaving arrangements 

The financial weakness of the majority of the West 
Bengif mills prevent them from carrying on a systematic 
research work, both in regard to efficiency schemes and 
Vocational selection and industrial psychology with a view 
to increasing the output and diminishing the protluction 
cos's Ratiomhsation, in the widest sense of the term, is 
urgently called for if the cotton mill industry in West 
Bengal IS to be placed on a sound foundation 

Diversification of production with a view to meeting the 
varied requirements of consumers is also a crying need m 
this State It is advisable for the new mills, as well as (he 
bigger mills, to go m for new styles, such as shirtings, suit 
mgs, sheets, towels, tapestries, furnishing fabrics and such 
other lines as have not yet been fully explored by the exist 
mg mills m West Bengal Mere concentration on the 
manufacture of ordinary dhotics and sarces is likely to be 
come unrcmunerativc m the long run 

E.Ypan«ion Scheme^ 

Under the post war expansion scheme, the total allocatian 
of looms and spindles to the province of West Bengal was 
as follows — 


Looms 5763 

Spindles 2,30 524 

Out of the above allocation, tlie existing mills received an 
allotment of 796 looms and 73,505 spindles whilst the new 
mills received allocations for 2,225 looms and 1,85616 
spindles 

Tlicrc have been some cases of cancellation and abandon 
ment of expansion schemes which have necessitated the 
reallocation of the looms and spindles 

Siipplv of Raw Cotton 

One of the chief handicaps of the cotton mills m West 
Bengal is their situation at a very great distance from the 
chief cotton growing districts in India While tins m itself 
1$ not a guiding factor m the establishment of cotton mills, 
at exemplified by leading textile centres like Japan and the 
United Kingdom, at least at the initial stages this has its own 
significance Bengal mills have to depend for their supply 
of raw cotton on Madras Madlija BJiarat and 
the Bombay State in India or on Western Pakistan, 
Egypt, East Africa and America for better types of cotton 
The best Indian cotton docs not spin more than iOs counts 
or at the most 40s For the production of finer goods, the 
West Bengal mills have to depend entirely on foreign cot 
ton Owing to the absence of fumigation facilities at the 
Calcutta Port, American cotton which is not allowed entry 
into the country without fumigation, has to be brought to 
OiJcutta through Bombaj The West Bengal mills thus 
have to incur an additional cost by way ofrailwav orsieaicr 
freiglit 

The import duty on foreign cotton, high freight charges 
and the uncertainties of supply during the international 
political disturbances, all point to the one conclusion that 
attempts should be made to grow the required types of 
cotton within the State so as to meet the requirements of the 
local mills The cotton at present cultivated m Uest Bengal iv 
not fit for use in cotton mills ow ing to the shortness of staple 
and lack of proper strength of the fibre The last great 
war and subsequently the partition of the province and 
the problem of foal shortage have dealt a severe blo»v to 
the endeavours made in the direction of culnvating better 
tvpes of cotton in this State In fact, the problem of cotton 
shortage and non availability of cotton at reasonable prices 
have been causing grave anxictv to the cotton mills in West 
Bengal 

Conclusion 

If for no other reason, the cotton mill industry should 
be developed to its full stature in the State of West Bengal 
to combat the growing menace of uncmplotmcnt in the 
btate An investigation into the conditions of cmplovmcnt 
m cotton mills revealed tliat the total number of employees 
including clerical staff in the Industry is about 30000 whicli 
means that nearly 130000 people arc ihrcctly ilciicndent on 
the industry for their subsistence It should be remembered 
that a great many people arc also connected with the cotton 
mills m various other ways, such as brokers cotton and mill 
stores ricalers, shop-keepers in the mill areas, vv holcsale and 
rrtail dealen in goods provluced by the mills and numerous 
other penons, who can find cmplovmcnt bv an adequate 
development of the cotton mill industry m this State 


Pjgr JiutttirfJ jnd fvrtf- 
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Telephone ■ 30124 ESTABLISHED 188S. Cables: "EMDAS” 

M. DlilLDAS & SONS, 

IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS, 

2nd Floor, Uaroon Building, IM, Princess Strcei, BOMBAY 2 . 

Importers • 

Rajons, Cottons and Woollen Piecegoods, Yams ol all varieties. llosicr>, Wearing Apparels, Cosmetics, Toilet 
Requisites, Smokers’ Requirements, Electrical Accessories Cjclcs, Fire Crackers, Torches, Padlocks, Watches, 
Clocks and Bettlenuts etc. 

Exporters 

Cotton Piecegoods, Raw Jute, Gitnny Bags, Twine, Oils of all kinds, Brass Ornamentalware, Cultured Pearls, 
Crocodile and Lizard Skins, Banaras Brocades, Agarbalties, etc. 

L " Exclwsitc Dutnbtttors and Sole Agents for Indian l/ition 

‘ > ** LION ” & “ DALEN ” Brand Portland Cement Made in Norway. 




BRANCHES 



NEW YORK 

HONGKONG 

LONDON 

SINGAPORE 

RABAT 

TANGIER 

CURACAO 

LARACHI 

CUETTA 

GIBRALTAR 

SIERRA LEONE 

PORT SAID 

TETUAN 

TENERIFFE 

CASABLANCA 

MELLILLA 

JAPAN 



^ THE SHREENIWAS COTTON MILLS 


I 

I 

% 


LIMITED 

B O M B A A’ 13, 


Always Use SHREENIWAS FABRICS. 
BECAUSE IT IS CHEAP * IT IS DURABLE * E IS FASHIOHABLE. 
USE "NARENDRA" LONGCLOTH 

n'ELL KfiOWK ALL OVER mOU. 


HEAD OFFICE : 

Shreemvras House, Wandby Roail, Fort, BOMBAY, 


^ MANAGING AGENTS • 

I THE MAEWAR TEXTILES (AGENCY) LIMITED 

J! BOSIBAl'. 


\ 

I 

% 

% 

% 
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THE BOMBAY COMPANY LTD. 

EstaUished 1886 
Head Office 

9, WALLACE STREET, BOMBAY 

Branches KARACHI MADRAS CALCUTTA ALLEPPEY DELHI JAMNAGAR 

Agencies SHOLAPUR AMRITSAR RAICHUR TUTICORIN COCHIN AHMEDABAD 
I^ORE HYDERABAD (Sind) 


Factory Owners and Exporters of All Tvpes l|| M'lniifactnrers and Exporteis of Vll Dc^criptioii- 
of INDUN COTTON 'V of INDIAN \ ARN AND PIE( EGOODS 

Exporters of WOOL 4ND ALL COIR PRODIKTTS 
General Importers 

Importers of TEXTILE MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 

Messrs. WALLACE BROTHERS & COMPANY LTD., 

4, CROSB\ SQUARE, EC 3 




j? 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND PRUDENTIAL 

(Established 1913) 

WELL ANOITN FOR STREISGTII, SECVIilTi A^D SERI ICE 


Syt J C SETALVAD 

Chatman and Managing Director 


© 

New Business in 1919 
Business in Force ns at 31*12»19I9 
Life Fund as at 31-12-1949 
Total Claims paid npto 31-12 1949 


Rs 2,10,00,000 
Ks 16,23,00,000 
Rs 4,48,00,000 
Rs 2,33,00,000 


Connection with tins Company ns a Polity holder and a field worker — a desirable asset 


I 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD, 

Ind[|^lrla1 Assurance Building, 

Fort, BO SI BAY 
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Pioneers in the Export Drive 

PRAKASH COTTON MILLS 

/iiho put Imlmn ItUiles on the o^trseas Marhts ran^ni}^ jrnm i\ortli 
ijnca and Peniiin Gulf Ports to Malaya and South Iasi isia 

MILLS AT 

FERGUSSON ROAD, LO\^CR P\REL, 

D O M B A "i 

I OUR SPECULITi 

COTTON WASTE BLANKETS 


Seksaria Industries Limited 

MERCWANTS AND AGENTS, 

SEKSiRK CHAMBERS, 139 MEDOWS STREET, 

FORT, BOMBAY 



DHANRAJMAL GOBINDRAM ; 


BOMBU, AiniCDVRVD, CXtCUlTi, KANPUR and KARACHI 
SUB OFFICES IN ALL IMPORTANT COTTON CENTRES 
TclegropKic Address 

Bombay EVERFRESH & GURUPUJA 
(Foreign) (Inland) 

Telephone 28386 

COTTON MERCHANTS and COMMISSION AGENTS 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Owners 

® 

Veniters 

THE ! \ST nnu cotton \ssociation ltd 
THF K\n\rni cotton as^ocution ltd 


AGENTS IN 

LIVFJIPOOL, NENN YORK AUSTRALIA ALEXANDRIA AND COUNTRIES IV EUROPE 

8-10 Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 
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PANALAL SILK MILLS LTD. 


Fort Office 

MILLS 

Sales Depot 

49, Tamarind Lane, 

Atlas Mill s Compound, 

Dahanukar Building, 

Fort, 

Beay Road Mazgaon, 

New Silk Bazar, 

BOMBAY 1 

BOMBAY 10 

BOMBAY 2 


OUJl SPECIALITIES 



CREAM SHIOZE (C.O.G.) No. 6200 & 141 
SATIN HEAVY QUALITY No. 410 
GEORGETTE IN VARIOUS PLEASING SHADES No. 310 
VOILES & NINONS 
GOLD SILVER BROCADES 
DIL-KI.PYAS 


Our Motto is to manufacture only Durable, Long-lasting 
Qualities for the Benefit of Consumers. 




BRAND 



UAh'UrACTURBD BY. 

SHREE LAXMI SILK MILLS, 

DADAR, BOMBAY 14. 


I 

% 

I 

I 

% 

I 


% 
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RSHOK SILK MILLS 

114, DHAR^VM ROAD, 

BOMBVA 17 

Telegrams 'VICICO Telephone 669 J3 

Mnniifacliirers of Silk ami Arl Silk ‘ 
Fabrics «iicli as Gold Sihcr, Arl Salm 
Q No nil, No 5001, and No 3200, Arl 
I Crepe, Kliaklia, Dil*ki-P> as, Arl Parmala, cic. 

Tlie iianic ‘ ASHOK SILK. MILLS ’ in 
Indian Textiles stands for the higliesl tradi 
lions of Iiidnii \'l eai ing skill, Printing, Craft 
Djeiitg and Bleaelutig 


Sole Selling Agents 

M s. V. CHATRADHUJ & CO . 
M J MARKET, BOMBAl 2 


? PLEASE INSIST ON 

■} 

I CHHOI’S 

i SILK & RAYON 
I FABRICS 

I * 

j: QL iLn) MAM i icn ULUS 


ti: 

4 

5: 

X 

X 

X 


SINCE 1895 


THE CHHOI SILK MILL 


Our 5pcc/o/ifies: 

1 THE JEHANGIR VAKIL MILLS CO , LTD 

(Ahmedabad) 

PRINTED CHANIAPAT and BLEACHED 
LONGCLOTH 

2 THE BUSTOM JEHANGIR VAKIL MILLS 

CO LTD (Abmedabad) 

CAMBRIC and SARIS 

3 THE NAVJIVAN MILLS LTD 

(Kalol North Gujarat) 

POPLINS SARIS and PRINTED \ GILES 

4 THE NEW JEHANGIR VAKIL MILLS CO, 

LTD (Bhavnagar) 

PRINTED VOILES and CHINTZ 

THE JEHANGIR VAKIL 
GROEP MILLS. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

OBJECTS 

FIRE, MOTOR, WORKMEN ’S 
CO>lPEAS\TION, MARINE AND 
MISCELLANEOUS ACCIDENT. 

★ 

Branch Managers for Bombay State 

THE NER I^DrA ASSU^A^CE Co, Lid, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road Fort 
BOMBAY 

Telephone 31242 Telegrams " SAFEinsuRE’ 

Also at NEW DELHI MADRAS CALCUTTA 
AMRITSAR and LUCKNOW 


Managing Director 

Mr. H D. VASUDEVA. 


PAREL, BOMBAY. 
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% 

I 

WUeie Cun You Get Guaranteed Standards? ^ 

% 

5E 

% 

I 

, I 


% 

\ 

I 


REAL SILK and RAYONS!! 


DEMAND SHAKTI PRODUCTS 

Shree Shakti Mills Limited. 

Managing Agents: 

PODAR SONS LIMITED, 

“Podar Chambers**, 109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, 

BOMBAY. 


Telephones 61434-60064 Telegrams SILCOTEXT 

SADHANA TEXTILE MILLS 



LIMITED 


Managing Director 

AJtKs 

Sales Depot 

P. K BADIANI 

OR Globe Mills rissnge. 

Chamira Ciiaok, 


Worli, 

Mnlji Jelha Market, 

Telephone Na 43290 

BOMBAL 10 

B03IBAY 


MANUFACTURERS, DYFRS AND BLEACHERS 
— R iYON AND SILK — 

CHIFFON VOILES, CREPES, SATINS, LINTNS, 

DOBBY GOLD AND GOLD SILVER 
and MANY OTHER VARIETIES IN SO GORGEOUS SHADES 



h- 1-^M- 
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Telephone l^os 60568 M Us 
21811 Office 


Telegram STOUT T 


^1011 umcc 

THE NEW MAHALAXMI SILK MILLS LTD. 


^^A^UFACTVRI^O 

thr }oUonitm highly reputed products fot the last many years 

Shin 71 44 - - - No 101 

Satin 26 ' * ' 

Cotton Back Satin RoBs- - No 555 

Black Border Satin Rolls - No N555 

K! aklio 44 26 Doliliv fli»l Jacqiiar.! Pjas TafclUa Brocules ami oilier iiialernl- 

IIIGH CLASS PROCESSORS 
IN 

DtEING BLEACHING PRINTING FINISHING etc 


fllANAGING AGENTS 

Messrs. DHARAMDAS HARGOVANDAS & BROS., 

Malliurn la^ Mills CompoiiK I Lower Porcl BOMBAY 13 

TRADE EhQVIRiES SOLICITED 




•J AJ.v»rI 4* -*■ 


THE BHARAT SILK MILLS LIMITED i 


NLLU KURSIURI mtAGC AGRA ROAD, 
KURLA BOMBAY 
INDIA 


Telegrams NIRUSAN Telephone B70GS 

Afonutaclorcrs of 

Silk, Arc Silk and Cotton Pieccgoods, Dyers Bleachers Printers and Processors 
Clients' works for processing is transacted immedrately and efficiently 


Sell ng Agents 

J. P. JJiMNflDAS & CO., 


Aew S IW lUrket. OOIDAY 2 INDIA 


Telegram MRUSAN 


r 


Telephone '•3937 | 


ITe I oil rea ly slocKs of Japanese poo I* as niulpr 
SJS Jacq ard EDO needle^. Un \er«l Pim Wind n* math nrs, 21 C>l ndcr Dr>mg Range Wirehcalds (for pb n 
weave) and Jaequacd W rchealds (vn«rted *>e> Comheiboards De* gn Graph papers Jacquard Cjllnders Jae 
1 -ird lingoes. Jacq ard Neelies. Ream ng Tapers Torcela n Rackets, and Brackets for Wmdng and S i vg 
Mad nes I..e-»ther T ekers, Tbrc Shuttles for Slk t«ons Powerloom Shuttles of 13J and 14J Spare Parts 
for K)r>u s Tim W nd ng Dm W ng nd Twist ng Mach nes Dest Steel Reeds for S Ik and Rajen and any other 
Item lor S Ik and Art S Ik M Us. 
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I JAIPURIA BROTHERS LTD. 

T Managtng Agents 


SAMLA COLLIERIES LIMITED 


Colhertes Situated At 


★ CHATTRISGONDA 

★ KEDARA 


* RAMNAGAR 

* SAMLA 


CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, 33 NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD. 

CALCUTTA 


TtUpIott liank 2466 & 2467 


Telegrtrn JAIPURIA 
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INSURANOE COMPANY OF INDIA, LTD. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

ISSUED i SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 

PAID UP CAPITAL 


Rs 2^00000 
iiiViWi 
SZSbOOO 


Board of D rtetors 

TULSIDAS KILACHAND Esq, Cliairman 
DHARAMSEY MULRAJ KHATAU Esq 
JEHANGIB PISTONJl PATEL. Esq 
AMBALAL KILACHAND Esq 
GULABCKAND HIRACHAND Esq 
ANANVLAL H SJISTit Esq 
VRAJLAL CHHOTALAL, Esq 
Gtneral Mei\ag«T MAGANLAL G MODY Esq 


Registered Ofltce 

Bank Building, Mandvi, BARODA 
Principal O^iee in the Union of tnd a 

45-47, Apolln Street, Fort, BOMB 

BUSINESS TRANSACTED 

LIFE - FIRE - MARINE - ACCIDENT 


BRANCNES AT 


Ahmedabad Arnricsar Bhavnagar 
Calcutta Delhi Hyderabad Jaltaon 
Lucknow ^fadru Nagpur Poona 


AGENTS IN CeyloTv Pakistan Aden East Atnca Egypt 
Belgium and Holland 


Telephone No 30007 Cable 

(Three lines) SWASHRAY Bombay 

BOMBAY COTTON EXPORT-IMPORT CO. 

7, Forbes Street, Fort, BOMBAY 1 . 
Eijiorter* of 

All sarielicR of Indian Raw Cotton, Textiles, Oils, 
Oilseeds, Spices, Mica and Manganese Ore 
Importer* of 

Egyptian, Sudan, Peruvian, Brazilian and 
American Cottons 


Aiioeiated Firm 

SINO HOSIERY AND TEXTILE MILLS 

Punjab National Bank Building, KAUACIII 
Telephone 3tG2 Telegram HOSTEX 

Exporters of PAKISTAN COTTON COTTON 
SEED and RAW WOOL 


Allied Concenif 

SHREE RAM MILLS LIMITED. 

BOMBAY 13 
for QUALITY FABRIC 

BATLIBOi & GOMPAHY. 

Mechanical, Electrical and Textile Engineers 
I^nA^CIlES ALL Otrn J^D^A. 
Acc^rs ALL ovEn Tjw noniD. 


^^tld'iibatl pimlv 

Constituted under the Ht/derabad State Bank Act 
tilth Liability of Members Limited 

PAID UP CAPITAL OS Rs 75 00,000 
RESERVE FUND OS Rs 30 25 000 

ORers complete Banking service through a het 
work of over 45 of its Offices and through its 
Correspondents elsewhere in India 


Head Ofjiee HYDERABAD (Dn ) 


Bombay Office Madras Office 

New India Assurance Parry’s Old Buildmg, 

Building 2nd Line Beach 

Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Fort 

MANDVI (BOMBAY) 

2C2 270 Narsi Natha Street, 

Bhat Bazaar, BOMBAY 9 

Psrt{«i3afs of services and rates for deposits may 
be ascertained from any office of the Bank 

K P R aiENON, 
Managnig Director 


“GEC’’ RADIOS I 

“GEC' COMMERCIAL RADIO RECEIVERS— 
Specially manufactured for use m Facloncs, Mills 
and Hotels — 11 Valves, 18 Rotts output — Can carry j' 
about 30 Loudspeakers with independent Switches S 
—Good for Radio Microphone and Gramophone 
Reception ^ 

WATER COOLERS, COMMERCIAL Sc DOMES- ^ 
TIC REFRIGERATORS for large Industrial 
Concerns ^ 

ICE CANDY PLANTS for Mill Canteens 


VASUDEVA LTD. 


New Queens Road, 
BOMBAY 4 

I^one 30642 


1V5, Choivringhee 1 
CALCUTTA 13 

Phone PK 1673 
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THE SWADESHI COTTON 
MILLS CO. LTD. 

KANPUR 

SPECIAUTIES: 

DHOTIS, SARIS, SHEETING 

AND 

ALL KINDS OF YARNS 


MANAGING AGENTS: 


■ M I J 1 1 ;l : 1 « 


Swadeshi House, Civil Lines, Kanpur. 


^t44 M !• 3- S- l-M-l-H-.H-l-M-'l'M-'i"!"!- 1- J- 
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r 

The Bombay Union Dyeing | 
Mills I 


Pioneers in Dyeing and Bleaching Cotton Textiles 


« 

31 YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 

★ 


Rendered By 

THE BOMBAY UNION DYEING MILLS 

flSTD. 19U) 

Government Gate Road, Pare), BOMBAY 12. 


• 4 - 

z 


't- 

'ir 






HEALDS & REEDS COMPANY LTD. 

BARODA 




BEST EGYPTIAN COT- 
TON HEALDS, STEEL 
REEDS, STRIKING 
COMBS, llEALD YARN, 
HEALD PIECING YARN, 
HARNESS, ELASTIC 
HEALDS, ETC. 







OUR PRODUCTS ARE IN 
FAVOUR FOR QUALITY 
AND DURABILITY. WE 
CARRY LARGE STOCKS 
FOR IMMEDIATE RE- 
QUIREMENTS 




SOLE SELLING AGENTS 

W. H. BRADY & CO. LTD., 42, Churehg.tte Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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THE PODAR TRADING 
CO., LTD. 

Cotton Merchants, General Exporters and Importers. 

Podar Chambers, Fort, BOMBAY. 

Telegrams . “ PODTRADING ’’ All Codes used Telephones 27065 (Six Lines) 

JllEWBEftS 

The East India Cotton Association Ltd. 

The Grain and Oilseeds Merchants’ Association. 

The Seeds Traders' Association Ltd. 

The Oil Merchants’ Chamber Ltd. 

Buying and Selling Agents throughout the World. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories at Important Centres. 


ANANDILAL PODAR & 
COMPANY. 

(FORWARD BUSINESS AND BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT) 

801, Cotton Exchange Bldg., Marwari Bazar, BOMBAY. 


Telegrams* ‘^ANPODAR" 


All Codes used 


Telephones 21211 and 26102 


The East India Cotton Association Ltd. 
The New York Cotton Exchange. 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
The Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd. 
The Indian Stock Exchange Ltd. 

The Bombay Yarn Exchange Ltd. 

The Inc. Oilseeds Association, London. 
The Bombay Bullion Association Ltd. 
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BHAIDAS CURSONDAS & CO. 

(Established — 1965) 

COTl'ON 3IERCHATSTS. 

Members 

EAST INDIA COTTON ASSCN LTD , BOMBAY. 

KARACHI COTTON ASSCN LTD, KARACHI 

and various other Associations m Bombay and 
upcountry 

Exporters ami importers of all Varieties 
o) CoHoR. 

IJaie CoMrt#*cti07is all oter the TVorld. 

DEALERS IN STAPLE FIBRE also TOBACCO, 
CLOTH & YARN 

Correspondents in all the Cotton Consitnung 
ami Prothtoing Centres of the IT'orW. 


Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 

IG Apollo Street, Fort, BOMOAl. 
Telephone 26007-8 Telegram “ CAPITAL ”, 


I DHARAMSi MORARJi CHEKIiCALS ;; 

$ FOR 

S INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE $ 

$ 'i 

^ Chemicals run a veritable gauntlet nf tests 
vj before they ate found vvotthy of release under ^ 
the Dharatnsl Label 

Skilled hands handle, trained eyes observe ^ 
ever^y process from raw material to finished \ roduci 
Experience, Craftsmanship and Tests prodi e Che. ^ 
^ micaU uniform in quahtv. 

If IS this uniformity of bulk puniv and $ 
>* strength that makes DHARAMSI CHEMICALS 
, the first choice for industrial and agnculcural users 


SULPHURIC. HYDROCHLORIC AND Nlli /C 
ACIDS ALUM, ALUMINA SULPHATE '^JD 
ALUMINA FERRIC GREEN COEPERA.^ 
EPSOM AND GLAUBER SALTS SODIUM 
vj SULPHIDE, CLUE. PHENYLE AND SUPER 
PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS 

I THE DHARAMSI MORARJI 
I CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 

vj 

^ Prospeel Chambers. Hornby Road, Bombay. 



LOOK AHEAD AND INSTALl 

BARBER-COLMAN 

Automatic-Superspccd-Wineing. Warping, & Warp-Tying MacKines 
to improve Quality and lower Processing Costs. 

HUNT & MOSCROP 

Complete Range of Finishing Machinery, Singeing — 
Continuous Bleach Plants, Dyeing, Calendering, etc. 

Ask for Complete Estimate, Savings <£ Return on investment from : 


MaMr,cry BATLIBOI & COMPANY Everything 

. ENGINEERS & MACHINERY IMPORTERS, 

Everything ^ 

Forbes Street, Fort. BOMBAY. 


Machinery 
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ELECTRIFICATION OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Generation of Power — Individual or Group Drives 
Switch and Control Gear — Modem lighting 
Electrical Installations 


Esrpert technical advice gladly given on request 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY UMtTED OF ENGLAND 
Represented by THE GENERAL ELEawC COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 

Bombay • Calcutta • Delhi • Kanpur « Madras • Bangalore • Coimbatore • Secunderabad 
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r^ATEL 

COTTON CO., LTD. 

COnON MERCHANTS ^ EXPORTERS $ IMPORTERS 
10, Veer Nariman Road, BOMBAY. 
itlEiirOEftS : 

THE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE-THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

p O BOX a99 Telegraphic Address 

Codes Buenling’s and Bentley’s “ PATELCOTCO ” Bombay 

— RAW COTTON - 

ir IMPORTS— AH Growths 

Agents for—ANDERSON CLAlTON & CO. 

Houston (USA) - Argentine - Mexico • Brazil Peru 
THE MtX CnVNINC CO. (S.A.E.^ Alexandria 
ALGODOIVES, S.A. Paraguay 

THE PATEL COTTON CO. (Pakintan) Ltil. Karachi 
if EXPORTS- All Indian Styles 

Repre»eQte<l by— ANDERSON CLAYTON & CO. 

Houston (USA) • Boston > Shanghai • Japan • Hongkong 
ROOT. C. CAIRNS Liverpool 
PATEL, ZOLLINGER & CO. S.A. Geneva 
Noel P. HUNT & CO. FTY. LTD. 

‘ Australia - Mew Zealand . South Africa 

if BUYING AGENCIES— In all important Cotton Growing districts in India 

if BRANCH OFFICES — Kanpur, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Delhi, Coimbatore, 
Madras, and Hubli 


Associated firm : 

PATEL 

BROTHERS 

COnOH BROKERS Q COMMISSION AGEHTS 
10, Veer Nariman Road, BOMBAY. 

MEMBERS : 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE - LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD. 
EAST INDIA COnOH ASSOCIATION LTD. 



Organization of Labour in the 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry* 

By 

Sliri SH.UULDHAHEC LVLL, C.I.E., I.CS. 
Assistant Secretaj>.GenpraJ Vjvl^d Nahons 
Organisation, Lake Success 


• Hus srticle was cantributed recently «rhen 
Shn S LaU was Secretary Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India 


O NE ttould be justified on the basis of Uk atailable 
facts, in malting the claim that labour m the Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry has led the labour tnotenient m 
India and has achie>ed results tvhich have served as 
beacon light to emplojees in other industries and those m 
distant regions as well 

E'mpiov'ntcnt 

Of the 176 lakhs of persons emplovcd in 1947 in all 
factories in the Indian Union (excluding East Punjab) 63 
lakhs or 36 1 per cent were emplojed in this industry alone 
It IS also of interest to note that in spite of (lie faa that 
several new industries have been established vlurmg the 
last quarter of a centurj, labour in this industry has not 
only continued to form the single largest group of factory 
workers but their projxirtion to the total lias gone on 
increasing Thus, while in 1923, of the total number of 
persons employed m all factories in undivided India, those 
employed m this industry formed 24 6 jicr cent , m 1947, the 
corrcsjxinding percentage was 361. 

Bombiy State, and particularly Bombay Cits and 
Ahmedabad, have always been, and continue to be, the most 
important centres of ihc cotton mill industry Of the 63 
lakhs persons employed m the industry during 1947, 40 
lakhs or 635 per cent were employed m the Bombay State 
Next in otxlcr of importance come the States of Madras, 
UP., West Bengal and Madhya Pradesli which employed 
91,440, 59,621, 30386 and 29, U8 cotton mill workers res 
pcctivcly during 1947 

Unlike other industries the Cotton Mill Industry contains 
a considcnblc proportion of women workers If wc go 
from North to South, tins porportion seems to go on 
increasing In 1 Wy" oat <?/ rlfC 63 lakfcf ivrwkr/r emplojexi 
m the industry, aliout 64 000 or 101 per cent of the total 
wxrc women It is noteworthy, however, that womens 
emphnment in the industry has not increased m llie same 
proportion as that of men 


Despite many changes tliat Iiavc occurred in recent 
years, womens employment in cotton mills is still confined 
to certain departments and occupations like winding, 
reeling, sweeping, etc Except in the Cochin State, women 
are generally not employed in the weaving department it 
does not necessarily follow from this that Indian women 
do not make good weavers Their continuing to work 
in certain departmenis only u merelj traditional In the 
weaving industries in the UK, for instance, as against 
27310 male workers employed m 1945 the number of 
women workers was 693Sfo According to an estimate, in 
Japan the projiortion of women to men m the textile indus- 
try w-is 3£ 1 0 Similarly, in China, in the textile industry 
there is a preponderance of the women workers especially 
in silk and cotton factories 

*It will thus be seen that the field of womens work 
IS ihe subject of manv difTcrences of opinion and even 
of eunous contradictions which give the student of scxial 
affairs cause for reflection \n half hours tnp by p'anc, 
and the crossing of an almost invisible frontier — and ihc 
notion of womens work apyvears in a completely new 
light , hardly a woman in the cotton spinning mills of 
Madras, but 52 per cent in the neighbouring State of 
Cochin and nearly as many m PonJichcrrv 

RocriiUnicnt 

The composition of the labour force in the industry has 
rcmaincil more or less tlic same But the outlook of the 
worker has definitely changal sluring the last quarter of a 
century The cotton mill worker is no longer a bird of 
jussage Wishing to cam a few rupees in the City and going 
back to the village for the cultivation of his land Man) 
/actors have brought about this change, not the least impor 
tant amongst which is the increasing pressure on lanvl and 
the gradual break up of the joint family system even in the 
silhgcs Moreover, the new generation of cotton mill 
workers has Ixcome so used to the amenities of citv life 


Hu'KirfU «nd le«j 
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that they prefer to work in the cities rather than work on 
the land or be idle in the village 
Although the composition of the labour force has 
remained the same, vast changes hase taken place in reganl 
to the methods of recruitment If one looks back 25 or 
even 15 years and compares the position regarding recruit 
ment then prevailing with what it is today, one would sec 
a most striking change Previously, when a mill wanted 
fresh recruits, they were either recruited b> the jobber at 
the mill gates or he brought in his friends and relatives 
from his own village As is well known, this method nit 
only increased the power and influence of the jobber but 
led to any amount of corruption All this has gone The 
jobber mukjsdiam and the sirdar have been put in their 
right place and altliough in a few centres there may be a 
certain amount of nepotism, on the whole, it can be said 
that in most important centres of the industry there is little 
or no corruption in the matter of recruitment 

Largely, as a result of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, most mills have 
now appointed Labour Officers one of whose functions is 
to recruit labour to maintain proper lists of substitute work 
CIS and to investigate into all cases of corruption In 
Hombay City the Millowners Association have ihcroscl'cs 
appointed a fulltime Labour Officer and the Government 
of Bombay, too have a senior Labour Officer to enquire into 
the day to-day grievances of the workers and to ensure 
generally that no worker whether he js a fresh tecfuit or 
an old employee u allowed to suffer I might mention 
here thit the Government of Bombay have recently intro- 
duced a scheme for the decasualisation of labour m the 
cotton mills at Ahmedabad m co-opcration with the Gov 
ernment of India who have made available the services of 
their Employment Exchange at Ahmedabad for the 
purpose 


Wsgee niid Eariiings 

In spite of the fact that the workers in this industry were 
not too well organised they were the pioneers during the 
^ftermath of the First Worl^ War in demanding and secur 
ing a dearness allowance which although it fell short of 
the rise m the cost of living, was much higher than could 
be obtained by workers in other industries in the country 
Simdarly also, during the boom succeeding the First World 
War cotton textile workers notablv those in Bombay, were 
the first to demand and secure profit bonuses During the 
last few years the average total earnings of workers in this 
industry is the highest in the country In 1947, for instance, 
the average annlial earnings of cotton mill workers in the 
Indian Dominion were Rs 9il as compared to Rs 498 in 
the yute mill industry and Rs 700 in t!vc Engineer 
ing Industry A State wise breakup of the figure of 
average annual earnings of cotton mill workers in India 
durmg 1947 shows tliat on an average in West Bengal the 
workers were paid Rs 644 in Bombay Rs in CP & 
Cerar Rs 652 in Delhi Rs 894, in Madras Rs 670 and in 
UP Rs 708 Cotton mdl workers have also been aHe to 
secure for themselves the highest basic minimum wage and 
the largest quantum of dearness allowance In Bombay 
City tlic minimum wage both for men and women is Rs 30 
in Ahmedabad Rs 28. m Sholapur Rs 26, m Kanpur Rs 30 
and in Indore Rs 26 But more than the basic wage, the 


highest quantum of dearness allowance which is generally 
linked with the cost of living index number is to be found 
in this industry At one time the cotton rmll worker m 
iUimcdabad was getting as much as Rs 74 per month by 
way of dearness allowance 

Tlvc workers m this industry have also liecn m rcceiyit 
of the largest profit bonus The highest amount of bonus 
in recent years was awarded by the Industrial Courts 
Tribunals, etc m 1948 Thus m Bombay and Ahmedabad 
which account for nearly 3} lakhs of workers the bonus 
awarded during 1948 was equivalent to 4^ inonihs wages 
Other imiwtant inilustrics, notably the jute »n I tstry, pay 
no profit bonus 
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A striking fcnturc of moit factory industries in the 
country for a number of years was that in tlic same centre 
and m the same industry the \sage rates pre% ailing for the 
same occupation in different units were di/lcrcnt The 
Ahmedabad industry was tlic first to introduce siandardisa 
tion of rates in certain dejiartments Recently scry great 
progress in this marrer Jias been made, due largely to the 
recommendations made by Industrial Tribunals or by ad 
hoc standardisation committees apjwmied by them The 
position, therefore, is that in most of the important centres 
of the cotton textile industry wage rates hast been 
standardised to a \ery considerable extent 


Trade IJuioiiism 

Among industrial workers in India cotton mill workers 
ha\e been pioneers in the formation of trade unions It is 
unnecessary to wnte at length about the great ivork that 
has been achieved by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Asso 
ciation w Inch was started by Mahatma Gandhi The 
Ahmedabad Union was the first to accept the ideolc^v of 
peaceful settlement of industrial disputes without resorting 
to strikes and of settling differences by conciliation and 
arbitration There are at present about 158 registered trailc 
unions of cotton mill workers with a membership of about 
32 lakhs This means that every second worker m a 
cotton mill IS a trade unionist— provided, of course that the 
membership figures arc correct 1 he statement below 
shows the number of registered trade unions of cotton mill 
workers and their membership m the various States — 


S(at» 


So of Vniont Hombtrtl p 


1 Ajmer end Merwara 
• 2 Bihar 

3 Bombay 

4 CP 4 Berar 

5 Delhi 

t 6. Jdadnu 

7 Orusa 

8 UP 

$ 9 West Bengal 


2 3911 

2 200 

M 1 7<J07 

22 3»072 

3 7628 

39 5-»4to 

1 140 

10 29 663 

29 Z0£22 


Total 1S8 3^1 009 


• Membership is not known in 1 ease 
t Membership is not known ui 8 cases 
t Membership is not known in 3 cases 


\^elfare Aciivilies 

Governments, both Central and Provmaal, have been 
assuming greater responsibility for the welfare of labour 
which was being looked after formerly by the cmplovcrs 
Unfortunately, smee the outbreak of the last v\ar, ownng to 
difficul les of getting budding material, equipment, etc , it 
Ins not been possible to register much progress in providing 
amenities to labour All the same, in most important 
centres of the industry, provision exists for free medical 
relief creches etc One of the wirtime deiclopmcms has 
been the starting of canteens where light refreshments and 
snacks arc prov ided and m some cases cooked meals as 
well Some of the most notable examples of welfare work 
are to be found m the cotton mill industry For instance, 
the mills in Dellii Madras and Madura provide an abject 
lesson of what an enlightened employer can do for the 
welfare of his operatives The Delhi Cloth Mills have a 
Welfare Trust Fund to which every year the Compam 


cretius 15 per cent of the profits TJic homing colony pro- 
vided by the Madura Mills at Harvcypatti is a model for 
any cnhglitcned cmplover to follow and should serve hs 
an eye-opener to diose who still dunk of industrial housing 
in terms of back to-back one room tenements 

A striking development which has occurred in recent 
years as a result of the awards of Industrial Tribunals is 
the institution of contributory provident funds in the 
industfv m certain Pinxmces, notably m West Bengal 
Madras and CP and Berar In Bombay City about ‘V) 
milts pay retirement gratuities to their workers It is how 
ever, unfortunate that tlie institution of Provident funds has 
not made mucli progress lately 

(Continued overleaf) 



Books ate the channels through which the knowledge 
gained by a country s leientisei and philosophers passes 
into general currency Book production ofhigh standards 
m India is enabling Indian thought and discoveries to 
take their place in the world— abroad as v\ el) as at home 


Tioghur provides paper for text and illustrations and 
also has a large ratigeof cover papers with which publi 
shers in India can produce 
reference and text books or 
childrens books in brilliant 
colours wotihy of permanent 
places in any library Pamph 
lets and novels of more ephe 
merat value are also printed 
on Titaghur paper to satisfy 
the general reader in India s 
foi-rreen printed languages 


OTHER TITACHUR 
PRODUCTS 
Papers and boards for 
writing and lyp ng 
duplicat ng pack ng 
box making and 
labell ng 

Notepaper and 
Envelopes Shorlhand 
No ebooks 


TomeraoDra 

THE MASTER PRINTER’S CHOICE 


ISSUED ey THE tITACHUK PAPER HILLS CO LTD 


Pjgr Hundred and forty 
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The housing of industrial workers in India has always 
been a by word and a reproach This is true also of cotton 
mill workers The chswU of Bombay the ahatat of 
Kanpur the chens of Madras and the btuleei of Calcutta 
are too well known to require comment Governments 
both Central and Provincial have been trying to do their 
best to improve the situation but the problem is so colossal 
that It will take years of patient work and considerable 
finance to solve it in a satisfactory manner 


combine to serve a common end by the organisation 
of consumers and producers On the basis of co- 
operation It is averred those elements which make for 
the emergence of a new civilization, governance by 
consent tolerance and goodwill come effectively into 
plav driving into the background the forces of violence, 
iH will and aggrandisement 


Labour Management Relations 


Since the adoption of the Industrial Truce Resolution 
dierc iias been much improvement in tlic relations between 
tlie employers and the employed in this industry Even 
so however there were during 1948 393 disputes in cotton 
woollen and silk mills resulting in a time loss of 375 hkhs 
man-days There is no doubt tbat in recent years the rcla 
tions between the employers and employees in this iniKstry 
have improved greatly but wc arc yet far away from the 
ideal relations of mutual goodwill and co-opcration which 
should exist between, masters and men Such a iransforma 
tioit cannot be brought about overnight but this is an ideal 
well worth striving for A striking example of whit good 
results can be achieved given co-operation and gooilvvill on 
both sides is the successful experiment earned out at the 
Darwins group of factories in Sheffield where one could see 
democratic control active participation m management 
by the worker the trial ground for a great experiment in 
socialisation and the burial ground of sectional interest 

Trade Unionism tn this industry has no doubt made 
rapid progress and the textile workers have been m the 
vanguard in the workers movement m this country 
Leadership from among the workers cheinselves is how 
ever still lacking although the last quarter of a century has 
recorded considerable progress One of the difficulties in 
the workers choosing leaders from among themselves has 
been the fear of victimisation 

The trade union movement has however to be supple 
mented by the esteosion of the co-optrativc movement 
Although co-operative societies arc now to be found in 
several mills it is unfortunate that the co-operativc spirit 
has not reached our masses I can recall with pleasure the 
marvellous results of co-operation achieved by the employ 
ers and workers m the Harvey Mills at Madura botli in 
regard to the housing of the workers and to regard to tbcir 
other needs In emphasizing what 1 have said about co 
operation 1 could not do better than quote the following 
extract from an article by the Hon’blc Mr V L Mehta the 
Finance Minister of the Government of Bombay 



The successive extensions of tne Bangasn 
Mills have add'll! greatly to its production 
capacity before fhjs there had been two 
extentions at present the third one is 
nearing completion while the fourth is 
under contemplaiion A new horiaon of 
greater prosperity is thus being opened 
to all concerned the consvmBrs will 
have more clothes the sons of the soil 
will have more employments the 
investors will have more returns and 


Co-operanon is often treated as a branch of labour 
Welfare work Actually, if viewed in its proper perspec 
tivc and developed on correct lines it is much more ^ 
than mere vvelfarc activity It constitutes a new waj THE' 
of life , it attempts to bring the interests of the indivi 
dual into harmony with those of the communtty 
Against the forces that make perpetually for disorder 
and conflict there is ranged a force whKb represents f T 
the desire and capacity of individuals and groups to 


the State wiiJ have more revenues 


COTTON MILLS LTD, 


fteg<> Omce i HilIs-SOhEFORE, 
P O SUKCHAtt 24 PARGAHAS 


CHOUDHURY, Manag ng Agtnt Secrell'itt Sr Agantt 


Page Hundred and forty e ghr 
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RAYON INDUSTRY 

OF INDIA 

: Bj i 

J 5r. /■ V AfDYx, BCom., F.R.LcotiS., J.P. f 


'^HE Ra)on In<lustr% is of vcrj recent growth , but aii 
J- o\cr the world today it connotes and includes the 
spinning as well as the weaving sections of the industry 
But in our country Rayon Industry started as a Weaving 
Industry The spinning Industry is now m the process of 
being established as a result of three factones having come 
into existence only very recently 

I will therefore first deal with the Rayon Weaving 
Industry which was started earlier The three old esta 
blished mills of which two were m Bombay and one 
in Calcutta and whicii were originally weaving real silk 
fabrics began to change over to rayon fabrics since the year 
1930-31 A beginning was thus made nearly 20 years ago 

The very large import of rayon fabrics at very cheap 
prices from Japan in the subsequent years prompted the 
Government of India to levy a heavy si>ccific import duty 
on these fabner purely as a measure of increasing the 
revenue The cif price of cheap quality Japanese Rayon 
Fabrics vvas as low in those days as 2i annas per yard TTie 
levy of specific duty increased the landed cost to over 5 
annas per yard By this time a small beginning was made 
m Bombay by some enterprising Indian firms who had been 
trading with Japan in rayon fabrics upto chat time by 
importing and installing cheap Japanese weaving and pre 
paratory machinery and by weaving fabnes here out of 
imported yarn The imixjsition of heavy specific duty 
acted as a protective measure for this infant industry and 
by the end of 1941 when Japan entered the war quite a 
few tliousand loonis had been installed in the coutitry for 
the weaving of rayon fabrics 

The shortage of cotton textiles for civilian consumption 
during the war actctl as a further incentive for the esta 
blishment of more rayon weaving units, and had u not 
been for the very restricted imports of rayon yarn during 
the war, this industry might have grown very much faster 
during the war period However, as soon as the War was 
AWfi M j£Kvo ss jj.urJboorr^ and .varn became aijttlab^ 
from Japan and from Europe, there was a large increase 
m the number of ravon looms installed in India The fol 
lowing figures give an approximate idea of the growih 
of the weaving industry 


Yea' Climber oj looms nnijlled 

J93] 1,000 

1933 2m 

1940 5W) 

1945 10000 

15, COO 

1949 20.000 

1950 25m 

It IS estimated that over and above these looms which are 
installed in well-organised and mechanised factories, a large 
number of handlooms all over the country is also engaged 
at present on the weaving of artificial silk fabrics Over 
and above these jxivverlooms and handlooms exclusively 
engaged m rayon weaving, quite a large number of looms 
(both handlooms and powerlooms) is engaged in the 
weaving of mixture fabrics or in the weaving of cotton 
fabnes containing some percentage of ari-silk yarn for bor 
ders or for designs Although no recent ofricnl enquirv has 
been held to ascertain the total number of looms working 
on art silk yarn in the country I feel, it would be safe to 
state that in all more than 100 000 Itmms (inclushng hand 
looms) arc engaged m the weaving of rayon fabrics or of 
rayon mixtures in the country The total weaving capacity 
of all these looms would, m my view, be more than 45 
crofc yards U will be appreciated that this figure repre 
sents a very lirge percentage of the total cloth requirements 
of the country especially in view of the prevailing shortage 
within the country and the ncctl for larger exports 
Tlic ton! requirements in terms of rayon yarn for all 
these looms would be about 75 crorc lbs per annum and 
thar value at the prevailing prices would be Rs 22 5 crorcs, 
exclusive of import duty TIic average price of rayon 
fabnes would be about Rs 2 per yard Therefore the value 
of the cloth woven in the country would be Rs. 90 crorcs 
Thus, by spending foreign exchange worth Rs 225 crorcs, 
wc would be prtxlucing fabrics worth four times iliat 
amount It is possible to export fabnes valued at more 
than Rs 223 crorcs per annum to foreign countries and 
thus more than earn back the amount of foreign exchange 
which wc may spend on the import of rayon yarn if the 
Industry is enabled to work to its full capacity 


t’jgf ilun^r»<l jnl tony 
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Location of the ImUisU) 

Tire largest number of Povicrlooms engaged on waMng 
of ra)on fabncs is located in Bombay 0\cr !00 Mills or 
Facconcs containing more than 10,000 looms arc to be found 
in the cit} and suburbs of Bombai The remaining power- 
looms are located at Amritsar, Ludhiaria, Calcutta and in 
the States of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Hjdcrabad, Madhja 
Pradesh, Madras and Mysore Next to Bombay, Bangaloic 
IS perhaps the most important centre of rayon wcaiiing As 
already stated, nearly 25,000 powcrlooms arc engaged Jii 
the ucaiing of rajon fabncs 

Types of Fabrics produced 
During the 20 years of its existence, out of which 10 
years may be taken as the real period of deiclopmcnt 
(because there was no development during the war due 
to the absence of imports of machinery), the industry has 
made very great progress in the variety and quality of Us 
products In the initial stages only coarse and cheaper 
types of fabrics were manufactured Rut today the indus 
try manufactures practically all the varieties of rayon fabrics 
that arc in demand in the country Finer fabrics like 
GeoTgette, Crepc-de-chmc and Ninon, heavier fabrics like 
Satin, Jacquard Woven Brocades, and cheaper fabrics like 
light shirting and Tafetta, of which the common variety 
IS known as Shiozc are now being manufaaurcd by the 
bilk Weaving Mills located in the different, parts of the 
country It can now be stated that rayon weaving industry 
m the country « capable of meeting practically all the 



N E I Toiallv Enclosed Motor* 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 

LIMITED, 

Tlin Jndu^trinl E-tnlp, Near Tram Tcniiiniia, 
Lalbaiip, BOMBn 12. 




requirements in quality, variety and quantity' of rayon 
fabrics consumed in the country It lias, therefore, made 
the country independent of imported rayon fabrics 

Po-i^ibilities of Exports 

As already stated in the preceding paragraplis, the indus 
try IS capable of exporting fabncs valued at more than the 
total value of the imported yarn which it utilizes With 
the growth of the spinning industry ^in the country, our 
dependence on foreign countries for rayon yarn will 
dimmish and the industry should be able to export its 
fabrics in larger quantity and earn more foreig exchange 
for the country without having to spend anv foreign 
exchange on the imported yarn Even now the exports of 
rayon fabrics arc progressively increasing and ii ^hbouring 
countries like Ceylon, Burma, Malaya and Eau Africa arc 
demanding rayon fabrics woven in India, m evt increasing 
quantities In this manner the raion weaving industry is 
very ably following the example of the cotton tivtilc indus- 
try m establishing and maintaining markets for Indian 
goods abroad 

Rayon Spinning in India 

It will be observed that we already have an established 
weaving mdustry in the country and thus a readymade 
market has already been provided for the products of the 
rayon spinning mdustrv The first stage of the develop' 
mem of the rayon mdustry has already been completed and 
the second stage, viz. development of the spinning industry 


C»Mo A<Wjms Telephone Nos 

HABIBSONS 2173 . 2689 

Habib & Sons 

Laxmi Building, Bunder Boad, 
KARACHI (Pakistan) 

COTTON, OILSEEDS, BULLION, 
YARN and TEXTILES 

IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF 

UVLRPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD 
EAST INDIA COrrON ASSOCIATION LTD 
BOMBA) COTTON BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 
BOMBAY BULUON EXCHANGE LTD 
GRAIN Sc SEED BROKERS ASSOCIATION LTD 
SEEDS TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 
PAKISTAN COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD 
KARACHI COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD 

BOMBAY AGENTS 

Raw Cotton Co., Ltd. 

COTTON IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
111, Mahatma Gandhi Road, IJOftIBAY 1 

Telegrams Telephones 

" COTRAW 25282 - 28211 
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has also commenceil with the establishment oi three rajon 
factories which arc rcspectiscly located at Pcrambasoor, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), and Bombay^ It is stated that the 
capaaty of all these factories is of the order of 15 Ions per 
day or 450 tons per month or more than one crorc lbs per 
annum It is thus apparent that in order to supply all the 
ra^on yarn requircracnts of the country vic need 7i times 
as much production of rayon yarn as is proposed to be 
achieved by the establisliment of these factories There is» 
therefore, scope for at least 15 more factories of the type 
that are under erection In other words, if India ran 
produce 40,000 tons per annum, she can be self sufficient m 
die entire field of the rayon industry 


I OUR 

DUTY 

!» 

f to provide for our Dependants and old age. 

? /nture luitJi 

5 NEW METRO 

^ For jMrticuIofj, pfeai« conlaet — 

[ NEW METRO INSURANCE 00. LTD. 

I Jan Mansion, Sir P. M. Road, BOMBAY I. 




FINER- SILKS 


“BOSIMI SILKS” 


BEAL SILK AND RAYON GEORGETTE, 
CBEPC-DE-CHINE, SHIRTING. NINON, 
SATIN. SUITING, etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY . J; 

THE BOMBAY SH^K I 
MILLS LTD. I 


COL/ICA ROAD . 


B01IBAV 5 N' 
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L=A=N=D=M=A=R=K=S 

in the history of the Indian Cotton Textile Industry (I700-I9S0) 


1700 • (William 111, Chajitcf X, Act 11 and 12) 
An Act was jiastctl prohibiting flic iin|>or 
tition of pnnfcil calicoes from India in 
Great Bntaiti 

Tins led to the miponalion of plain ralicocs 
from India to be printed m Fnglind 

1721 : (George !C! ) An Act was passed pfi>h» 

biting tlic use and \scir of printrtl caluncs 
and imposing a penalij of /.I for rich 
ofTcnce on the wearer and of im> tin 
seller of such goenls in Great nnlun 

1771 : (George 111072) Tht Firlnmtni Iml 

down tint coiton goods for sale m hiiglami 
should l>e mide wholly from cotton sptin 
and wosen in the countrv (tc rnghnd) 
Unless for expomtion the s>f 

indnnmade gocnls wis not iicimmcd 

1797-18ld Levv of duties in Great lUitam nngiiig is 
high as K5 ixr cent tm white calicoes 
muslins, and the lonl proluWion of djed 
md printed goods 

1B2S i Levy of inland duty on Indian pieCcgoiHls 
at 7) per cent nil 1823 when it was rciliiccsl 
to 2i per cent, while the im|»>ris of piece 
goods from Great Hritim were charged i 
duty of only 2] per cent 
Thu had the desired effect of uimubtmg 
imports of picvcgooels from Gicsi IWiiain 
md tiie ilechnc of llic Indnn Industry 

1825-1832 • Imposition of 10 5x.r cent ad talorem duty 
on Indian g<xnU in Grcii Bmiin 

1835 • Levy of 2' j>cr cent imjxin duty on cotton 
gooih in Imlia 

1813 : Levy of hem transit ditties on Indnn 

gofxis in Indn amounting to 175 per cent 

1846 • Rejxral of the 10 |Kr cent durs in Gr,.ii 
BnU n 

1859 ; Irnjxmiion of a general im|»oft duty in 

India of 10 per cent ad talorem, inclt^iiig 
piccegootls, cotton twist and \arn being 
subject to "i ptr cent 

1860 * Duty on twist and yarn raised from 5 per 

cent, to 10 |>cr cent ad tahrem on the it 
presentation of the hurojxnn Chinibcrs of 
Commerce m India 


1861 : 

18 t »2 : 

1871 . 

I«75 t 

1875 s 

1878 t 

1882 : 

1893 : 

189 V . 

18<16 : 

1906 , 


Jmjxift duty on cotton yarn r luced to 5 
jicr cent, as the spinning m 1 Ixgan to 
grow and as it was thought th > iO {rer ttni 
would give protection to th udls Tlie 
reduction of duty on yarn w i erfainly of 
adnntage to the handloom' I i the con 
sidcration of reducing the il s was the 
dinger of tlit groutit of spinu - mills 
Imjvirt duti on totton yarn r ncil lo 31 
jer cent snd imjiort duty m >u piece 
gixxls rcduccii to 5 jscr i-eiii 

Imjsort thus on }ncvcgo>xls ■' >.s!ii an*l 
twist and satn 3'. jscr len' i sp-m Duly 
on conon pieccgooils of lot manufsc 
lure 3 jicr cent 

TanjT V'aluation of imjxirts ot >tton goals 
lowereil at the request of tin. Manchester 
Cliamlser of Commerce (totsl duty dimi 
nislicd by 

5 [ler cent duty imjwil on import of 
Fgyptiap and American cotton in India, 
prevent India from importing such superior 
cotton and competing with Manchester in 
her fine goals 

Inijiori duty on raw cotton remosed, cs 

emption of coarse cotton poods from import 

tluiy Sacrifice of revenue of more than a 

million pounds sterling 

Triumph of free trade, import duty on 

cotton pieccgoah and yarn abolished in 

Indn 

Closing of the mints to silver, which dis 
locatcil the Indian yarn trade with China 
ind Japan 

Imjwrt duty of 5 j<r cent ad tahrem on 
imjwrts of cotton piecegocxJs, import duty 
of 5 per cent ad talorem on cotton yarn of 
counts above 20s, and 5 {>cr cent ad talorem 
excise duty on all machine made cotton 
yirn of counts almve 20s manufacriirctl m 
Iiulis 

Rate of imjvoTt duty on clotii reduced to 3i 
per cent 

(1) All woven gooils both imported and 
minufacturcd m India were to be taxed 
at the uniform rate of 3} per cent 
instead of 5 per cent 

(2) All yarn imjxirtol or manuficturcd in 
India to be free from duty 

Country w ids Saadetht agitation 
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19J0 , 

1917.10 • 

1920 ; 

1921- 22 s 

1922- 23 t 

1922-23 • 
1925-26 : 

1927 ■ 


Enhancement of tlie duty on sjJ»cr in 1910 
by the Government of India which was 
detrimental to the trade with the Fir East 
The use of Indian yarn in China was dis 
placed by Japanese yarn 
General tariff raised from 5 to 7^ per cait, 
the duty on cotton manufactures remaining 
the same (3^ per cent) 

Import Duty on cotton manufactures raised 
from 3) per cent Excise Duty remaining 
at 3' per cent 

Rupee Pound ratio fixed at 2r per rupee in 
the teeth of strong opposition and the mam 
tcnance of which led to the frutermg awa\ 
of Gold Assets worth Rs 78 crorcs The 
ratio could not be maintained and ulti 
matcly the Government threw their hamls 
up m despair in 1924 and abandoned the 
attempt 

Owing to a deficit m the budget, General 
Import Duty raised to J1 per cent, import 
duty on cotton piecegoods raised from 7' 
per cent to U per cent Exasc Duty re 
maimng at 3i per cent, 2^ per cent import 
duty imposed on mill machincrv and stores 
used m spinning and weaving 

General tariff raised to 15 per cent, import 
duty on cotton remaining at II per cent and 
the Excise Duty at per cent Duty on 
raaclimery also at 2\ per cent 

Duty of 5 per cent imposeil on mijiorts of 
cotton yarn 

Suspension of the notorious Fxcise Dots 
which was levied from the year 1896 on 
wards, with effect from tlie 1st December 
1925, and its total abolition m 1926 This 
duty was imposed at the behest of Laiua 
shire ami was continued in spite of strong 
opposition from all quarters The Fxcise 
Duty was ‘ unreservedly condemned bv 
the Indian Fiscal Commission, m 1921 22 
Total Excise Duty Levied on Indian Mill 
made Goals from 1896-97 to 192526 
amounted to Rs 22,28,39,150 

Ftxation of the Exchange Ratio at U 6<l 
by obtaining majority of the votes in thu 
Assembly In tiicir attempt to maintJin it 
at any cost, Government had to resort 
to artificial contraction and mampuhtion 
of currency Loss of Golil Assets fnitercil 
away for miintaining cxcliange at 1/ €d 
between April 1926 an<l November 15, 19^) 
amounted to 33 crores of ruyKcs Tlic fix 
in" of the ratio at this high level verv 
adversely affected die industries of India 
as It virtually conferred a bounty on the 
foreign manufacturers at the expense of the 
Indian Industrialists 


J927 : In the mKldle of 1927, the Report of the 

Tariff Board appointed to examine the 
question of granting protection to the 
cotton textile industry was published Gov 
ernment imjvoscd on imports of cotton yarn, 
in September 1927, a duty of 5 per cent or 
IJ anna per lb whichever was higher This 
was a very halting measure and hardly 
proved of any assistance, except perhaps to 
the spinning mills 

1930 i Duty on yarn continued till 31 3 1933 
After several vears of continued appeals 
by the Bombay and the Ahmedabnd Mill 
owners Associations for the gnnt of pro- 
tection to the cotton textile industry which 
was in the tlirocs of acute depression since 
1923 and which suffered immense losses 
during the period, the Government of 
India passed an Act m April 1930 bv which 
they increased the revenue duty on imjxirts 
of cotton piecegoods from II per cent to 15 
per cent generally, and imposed m addition 
a further 5 per cent protective duty on 
piecegoods not of British manufacture, 
with a minimum of annas per lb on 
plain grey goods irrespective of the couiitrv 
of ortgiQ 

1933 • Mody Lees Pact concluded 

1934 • Indo-/apanese Trade Agreement conchkled 

on 12th }ulv 1934 

1936 . Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act 
passed 

1939 Indo-Britisb Trade Agreement signed on 

Kth March 1939 Indun Tariff (Third 
Amendment) Act, 1939, passed to imple 
ment the above Agreement Protective 
Duties contmued upto 31 3-1942 and liter 
upto 31 3-1947 

1943 • Control over cotton cloth and yarn intro 

duced in June 1943 by the Cotton Cloth 
and Yarn fControl) Order, 1943 

1947 Protective Duties allowed to expire at the 

end of March 1947 after a nriff enquiry in 
1947 Protective Duties on cotton cloth ind 
yarn were convertctl as revenue duty vvuli 
effect from 1st April 1947 

FRFC INDU born — IStJi Aiigii-t 1917 

1949 z ProtccUye Duties discontinued Irom Jsr 
April 1947, except on piecegoods of irt silk 
and of cotton and art silk mixcil Duties on 
art silk piecegoods will continue till ilu 
3Ist March 1951 

Regime of protection to the Cotton Textile 
Industry ogoinst imports of cfoth and yarn 
irhich commenced m 1927, ended on 31si 
' March 1947 


Pjg- Hundred and l)fl> Ii%e 



WATERPROOFERS 
OF CANVAS 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF TARPAULINS 


F. HARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN I82S 






P. 0. BOX 307 . TEL PX. I4M . GRAMS: ••PAUUH” . CALCUTTA. 
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TWEED ALES & SMALLEY (1920) LIMITED 

' Castleton, Lancashire, ENGLAND. 


^ Duilt-in Electric Drive. 

Automatic Lubrication. 

^ Pusli-butlon “ Stop-Start-Incb ” 
Remote Control. 

^ Helical Gears for Spimlle ami 
Bobbin Drive. 


Totally Enclosed HIGH DRAFT SPEED FRAME 


Individual Motor Drive. 

Prcosure Lubrication. 

Hipli Draft Svstem*- 
Roller Bearing Spiiidlei. 

Ball Bearing Jockey Pulleys. 
Electric Full Bobbin Slop Slotion 


RIAG FRAME 


ALL E^QVIRIES TO : 

INDIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERS LTD. 

143, IHedovrs Street, P.O. Bot 91, B O M B A \ . 

SPARES SECTIOy : DRAACR OFFICE: 

Umled India Life Building, 679/18. Deepak Chambers, Station Road, 

Sir Pheroaahah Mehta Road, BOMBAY. Railwaypura Post, AHMEOABAD 
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TWEEDALES & SMALLEY (1920) LIMITED 

Castleton, Lancashire, ENGLAND 



Built m Cleclnc Di-i%c 

^ Aitlonialic Liihncatioit 

^ PiibIi btiKon “ Slop Start Inch ” 
Bemotc Control 

Helical Gears for Spiiullc aiut 
Bobhtn Dn%e 


Tolnlly Enclosed HIGH DRAFT SPEED FRAME 


IndiMdiial Motor Drue 
Pressure Liihrication 
Migli Draft Svsteiiis 
Roller Bearing Spindles 
Ball Bearing Jockey Pulleys 
Electric Full Bohhin Stop Motion 




^ ! 




RING SI’RING rilAMI 


ALL E^QUIRtES TO 

INDIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERS LTD 

143, Medows Street, P O Box 91, B O M B A A 


SPARES SECTION 

United India Life Buildms, 

Sir PherozshaJi Mehta Road, BOMBAY 


OFFICE 

679/18, Deepak Chambers, Station Road, 
Rallwaypura Post, AHMEDABAD 
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Do You Know? 

This iiiti hilerest j>oii. at it. 


*That the prcxluctive capital cmplo)cd m the Cotton 
Textile IndustT) in 194” ^ * 3 ^ crores, Rs 52 

crores being feed capital, and Rs 80 crorcs being 
working capital Of these Rs 52 crorcs, Rs 305 
crores represent land and buildings, Rs 30 crorcs pbm 
and inachinen, and about Rs i 5 crores other hxed 
assets OftheRs ho crorcs producuse capital, Rs 58 
crores represented stocks of raw malcnal and fuels, 
and Rs 22 crores stocks of products and b) products 

•^That the industry employed nearly 7,00, oc» xsorkers, of 
whom 99“'o directly employed by fattonts, and 
1*4 were employed through conttactoTS Of these 
4 bkhs were employed inRomba\, 93 000 in Madras 

60,000 in Uttar Pradesh, and 32,000 m West Bengal 
The number of women was 67 ooo- roughly so'e of 
the total labour force 

★That the total number of man houn worked m 1947 
t *55 00,00 000 The total salaries and w ages (includ 
mg bonus and other cash payments) of workers (men 
women and children) amounted to Rs 59 crores, of 
which Rs 54 crorcs were recewed by men, Rs 4 7 
crorcs by women, and Rs 7 lakhs by children The 
total amoun receued bv workers was as follows 
Bombas Rs 4c crores, ^^adras Rs 6 3 crores, Utur 
Pradesh Rs 4 i crores, Baroda Rs 22 crores, and 
West Bengal Rs 1 96 crores 

"^The asnownt of coal consumed by the indwstJN was 
1400000 tons (salue Rs 436 crorcs), firewood 

10.00000 tons (value Rs 13 lakhs), and fuel oils 

4.07.00000 gallons (saluc Rs raj crorcs) The 
amount of electncity consumed was 77,00,00,000 
KWH (Rs 25 crorcs) water 390 crores gallons 
(Rs 32 lakhs) and lubncant oils 21 lakhs gallons 
(Rs 60 lakhs) The saluc of tou! fuels etc was 
Rs 9 27 crores 

^tThc total amount of basic matenals consumed was as 
follows Cotton amounted to 33 lakhs bales (Rs joo 

• crorcs) of which 154 lakhs bales were 27/32 and 
below, 10 i lakhs b^es were 7/8 ' to 1' , and 7^ lakhs 
bales were long staple oxer j Of these, 198 lakhs 
bales were consumed in Bombay, g 33 lakhs bales in 
Madras, 3 45 lakhs bales m Uttar Pradesh 

7(-TJic amount of cotton yarn consumed was 202 crores 
pounds, and artificial silk yarn consumed was 12 lakhs 
pountls The total amount of yarn consumed was 
2 1 8 crorcs pounds (Rs 5 crorcs) 


■^Tbe tallow consumed was 60,000 exsis (Rs 47 lakhs), 
CluruClay 64,ooocwts (R« 5 lakhs), Sodium Hydro- 
sulphate 18,000 cwts (Rs 21 lakhs) Caustic Soda 
6,500 tons (Rs 24 lakhs). Soda Ash 4,000 tons 
(Rs 20 lakhs). Bleaching Poxsder 77,000 nns (Rs I5 
lakhs). Common Salt 3,89,000 ntaunds ' ^ ’ 2/7 lbs ) 
(Rs 9 lakhs), Sulphuric Aad 39,000 ts (Rs 6 

lakhs). Starches (all combined) 33,oo< ns (Rs 3 

crores), basic and direct colours 3,000 sulphur 

colours 6,000 cuts , \'at Indanthrenc ir Naphthol 
Colours 8,500 cwts , the total quantity lours con 
sumed being 20,000 cuts (Rs 3 crores ’ 

■^Thc number of pickers consumed was >* 

(Ra 47 lakhs), Bebbms ami wooden tuo 3 47,000 
(Rs I 8 crotes'i, Shuttles 6,500 gross (R -,6 l^hs), 
Healds 25 00,000 (800 eyes) (Rs 60 Ijk w) Reeds 
463000 (1,000 dents) (Rs 19 lakhs) The toul 
cx factory x-alue of materials consumed b' it industry 
was Rs 126 crores 

★Tlic total producuon of tarn, whether for ale or for 
furihcr manufacture was as follows in l 9 d" 

Upto 30 counts 83 crorn lbs 

3 ! to 50 counts 22 crorcs lbs 

51 to counts i crorcs lbs 

Oier SO counts 3 crorcs lbs 

die total being 113 crores lbs 

★Tlic total production of xsosen piecegoods for sale in 
1947 (excluding products used in the factories) was 
Jt4 crores yards, or 71 etotes \bx The total quanuw 
of picccgcods sold and deluerfd during 194" 

70 crores lbs or 30S crores \ards 

"^Thc tot^ cx factory value of woven piecegcods sold and 
sfchxcrcd in 1947 was Rs 181 crorcs, and of 
all products and byproducts (including woven 
goods other than picccgoods, hosiery, thread, cotton 
waste, etc) was Rs 243 crorcs Of the total 
production of piecegoods, 44 was grev, 51 j 
fanev, 4% pnnts 

L output of piecegoods consistetl 

of shirtings and longcloth, over a fifth of dhoties and 


over a seventh of sans 'f' 
*947 wlude Madhya P 
Hyde* * ’ d ccrtainv 

Con ^ s figures 

^gures given above for 
iirashtra, Rajputana 
The Textile 
ided India 

★The A 
du 
die 
tnanu 
of I 

duscry 

* 

j% of the pro- 
employed 
the census 

Gt 
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Ftgr HunUrml and fifty-* ght 



JFhether Cotton or Textiles, 

Clearing & Insurance Agents^ Screicas arc EssentUtL 


TlfEX WHY XOT REFER:— 

TULSIDAS KHIMJI 

BANK’S MUCCADAItlS 

(A Firm having Kxperience over half a Ccniiir} ) 

46, VEER NARIMAN ROAD (CliiircIjRate Street) 

B O M R A 1 1 

Telephone 32084 - 5 - 6 Telegrams • “ NACHIKETA " 

n'4nEHOUSE ACCOMMOD ITIOy IT RE iSO^ABLE RATES. 


ROOKING FREIGHT B\ AIR AT SHORT NOTICE. 
CAN BOOK:— 

AIR - RAIL - SEA 

TICKETS WITHOUT ANT EXTRA COST 
TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS OF ALL KINDS 








Any 


h 


sizing and Finishing material would do- 

But Mills that ean>t take chanees use 

*“CLOBE" MAIZE THICK BOILING STARCH 
^•■PENETROSE" MAIZE THIN BOILING STARCH 
K "GLOBE" MAIZE WHITE DEXTRINE 

* "GLOBE" MAIZE YELLOW DEXTRINE 
"GLOBE" TEXTILE GLUCOSE 5A 

* "GLOBE" BRITISH GUMS 

^ *“REX" MAIZE GLOSS STARCH 

* "TURTLE" PINK (SIAK) SAGO FLOUR 

* "TURTLE" WHITE (LINGGA) SAGO FLOUR 
^"SUPERIOR” WHITE POTATO DEXTRINE 
’^"SUPERIOR" YELLOW POTATO DEXTRINE 




/I 


c 
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CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY (INDIA) LTD P — J 

' ) LTD. Post Box 99-1, BOMBAY. 
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KRMRLK MILLS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE ; 

CALCUTTA 


'UNUFACTUHERS OF: 


DHOTIES, GREY SHIRTINGS, DRILLS, SAREES, 
TWILLS, COATINGS, CREPES, SUCIES, MULLS, 
LONG CLOTH, Etc., Etc. 

BLEACHED & DYED in VARIOUS DESIGNS 

PURE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 

GEORGETTES-CREPES— JACQUARD-SATEENS 
Etc., Etc. 


CAPITAL 

LABOUR 

& 

MANAGEMENT 

100 ”o 

SWADESHI 


KAMALA MILLS LIMITED 



Tubt Pipe RoaH 
DeLisIe Rond 
BOMBAY 13 
Rhone bo 61510 


O^ce 

Kilachand Detchand Buddcng 
Apollo Street Fort 
BOMBAY 

Phone bos 2M4S « 


Market Shop 
Mul/( Jetha Market, 
BOMBAY bo 2 
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Mehta Ramkrishna & Co. 

In connection with LiiKHMICHflND & CO. 
Members: The East India Cotton Association Ltd. 
166, Hornby Road, BOMBAY No. I. 


Cotton Merchants, Muccadams 

and 

Certified Cotton Controllers. 


Telegrams: “AM ARRAY”. 


I SAVALDAS MADHAVDAS I 


MerchautSf Commission Afjeuts & Exporters. 


HEAD OFFICE : 

N'izam DuiMing, Kalbatle\i Road, 
Po9l Box 2152, 
BOMBAY 2. 


MEMBERS 

EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

KARACHI COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

BRANCIJES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 


Telegraphic Address 
“FAGUK", BOMBAY 
Codes Private fc Bentleys 
Complete Phrase Cqie 
BuenUog’s International 
Cotton Code 


COTTON DEPARTMENT: 
Prospert Chambers Annexe, 
2n(1 Floor, Hornby Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY. 


Telephones 

Head Office 24864 

.. » Z5257 

„ „ 20679 

Cotton Dept 27369 

Residence 89193 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL IMPORTANT COTTON CONSUMING AND PRODUCING 
CENTRES OF THE fTORLD. 
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GILL 

KARACHI 


& CO., LTD. 


BOMBAY 


CALCUTTA 


MEMBERS OF 

EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
KARACHI COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


COTTON MERCHANTS, BROKERS. 
MUCCADUMS and COMMISSION AGENTS 

Importers of all descriptions of Foreign Cotton and of Rayon Staple Fibre. 
Sole distributors for Comptoir des Textiles Artifidels, Rayon Yarns. 


Telephone Nos 
25047 (three Imes) 


INDU HOUSE, DOUGALL ROAD, BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY 
P O Box 86. BOMB \y 


Telegrams* 

GILLCO*, BOMBAY 


Phones 

Office 26117 28256 
Cotton Green; 41730 




BSTABLISUBD JS70 


Cable Address 
“HIGHBORN’ 
BoMBAV, KARACfft. HoNCFiOSO 
Skancuai &. Osaka 


Narsee Nagsee & Co., 

COTTON EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 

3, CHINCHBUNDER. POST BOX No. 5048, 

BOMBAY 9. 


Also E\porlers of: 

COTTON WASTE, JUTE GOODS, 
COTTON PIECEGOODS & Y'ARN. 

•k 

Mcmhnrs : 

EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD. 
KARACHI COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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^Famous trade*marks 
of 

^_Famous Mills j 

Yetif guaronttt of durable ^ 
ottd superior fabrics fV 

A SHIRTINGS 
A TWIUS 
A SUITINGS, 

A DRILLS, || 

A OHOTIES 
A TOWELS 
A BED SHEETS *cc 




: THE MOOERH MILLS LTD. BOMBAY 
MINERVA MILLS LTD. BANGALORE 
THE MYSORE SPG A MFC CO LTD. 

bangalore 


Meneginf Agents 
N SIROR A CO LTD. 
70 E»'»*iS( fore BOMOAT 


C. VASANTLAL Sg COMPANY 

Cotton Merchants, Cammtsston Agents and Brokers. 


EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

BOMBAY COTTON ^lERCIIANTS’ «. MUCCADAMS’ ASSOCIATION. 
\IESTERN INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LTD. 

SEEDS TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

THE AHMED4BAD COTTON MFRCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
COTTON MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, SURAT. 


COTTON exchange BUILDING, BOMBA! 2 


Telegrams 

■ CEEVEECO ’ , Bombay 
• CIVICO ”, Branches 


Telephone 

Office Nos 33170 & 34942 
Residence No 45492 


Rupawalla Building 
Maneck Chowk 


Station Road (G I P ) , 
Opp Khandesh Mill 


GINNING AND PRESSING FACTOR! AND OIL MILL AT JAMNER (E KHANDESH) 


SURVEY OF THE COTTON 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY’S POST- 
WAR PLAN FOR EXPANSION 


The total spindleage involved m the expansion of the Cotton Textile 
Industry, including spindles covered by licences granted for orders placed 
prior to the publication of Government of India Resolution No 205-TA/45 
dated 4th May 194G on the Post-War Plan comes to 3 10 million spuidles 
approximately Although imports of spmning machmeiy were licensed to 
the extent of about 2 57 million spindles the pace at which progress has been 
made wth the actual implementation of the Plan has not been as satisfactory 
as one might have expected commensurate with the licences usued To 
begin with orders were heavily booked with the UK manufacturers and 
deliveries offered were of necessity lemg drawn out the source of supply 
being restricted After the Indian Trade Delegation visited Japan m 1947 
and the first hundred thousand spindles were booked by Government with 
the Japanese manufacturers offers for further supply of machinery through 
trade channels were received and accepted Many of those who had provi- 
sionally booked their orders with the Indian Textile Engineers Ltd , the local 
representatives of the Textile Machmery Manufacturers m U K , then turned 
to Japan The Indian Textile Engineers conse<)uently considered it neces 
sary to obtain an adsance from those who were willing to book firm orders 
so that a more realistic programme of deliveries could be offered to the 
licensees and an order of priority made out on the first come-first served 
basis This resulted m bookings with U K dwindling, partly owing to earlier 
deliveries being offered by Japan and partly because the prices for Japanese 
machinery were more attractive 

Capital being shy, many of the entrepreneurs found the problem of rais- 
ing finance very difficult and were, therefore, unable to finalise their contracts 
for the purchase of their machinery while others appeared to be optimistically 
looking fonvard to a fall in prices On the other hand, with the devaluation 
iQ September 1949, the unfavourable exchange rate has caused a further lull 
in the trade activities with Japan The prospects of reduction m prices that 
au£ new Industrialists had ardently hop^ for not being likely to materialise 
In the near future, we are being treated to the uninspiring spectacle of many 
a wary promoter still contmuing to be sitting on the fence, a perch from which 
the State Governments would appear to be chary of removmg them owing 
to their inability, apparently, to find new promoters who are likely to do any 
better ' tVhile these are some of the reasons for the lackadaisical atbtude on 
the part of the entrepreneurs chosen by Government to go ahead with their 
lirogect under the Post-War Expansion Scheme, the Government pobey 
adopting the Tariff Board recommendations on the Indian Textile Machinery 
Manufacturing Industry and the interun imposition of a ban by the Ministry 
of Commerce on imports of ring frames caused a further setback to the 
progress of the Plan 

Shortage of Cotton may well be cited as one more reason for the mis- 
givings of the promoters with regard to the future and the implementation 
of the Plan bemg retarded to some extent The unproved trade relations 
with Pakistan should, howrever, ease the situation in due course, as the pro 
moters should be well assured of their share of imported cotton Further, 
the disturbed equilibrium of the economic conditicms of the Punjab and West 
Bengal have contributed not a little to stagnation in these regions 

With the merger of the States it has been difficult to clearly demarcate 
the distribution of spindles The accompanying stat«nent is an attempt at the 
nearest approximation of allotments made to the various Provinces and States 
(vide Table ‘A’) and a general review is given herebelow against each 
group 

This IS a deficit zone There is not a single mill to supply cloth and yam 
to the people of the Province Against an allotment of 1,00,000 spindles for 
Assam the State Government planned to install 75 000 spindles under their 
sponsorship Priority assistance was given by Government for the early 
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delivery of 25 000 spindles but it nmv transpires that they are unable to 
undertake the project Tb^ have asked for assistance for the transfer of 
the machinery to some other party The position with regard to Assam is, 
therefore, nebulous and uncertain 

There are only two rruHs in this State An allotment of 2,43,000 spindleS 
was made mcludmg 25,000 for Seraikela State and the ex-graUa allotment of 

5.000 spindles in favour of Buxar Central Jail Buxar Jail have received their 
machinery out <d the quota of spindles that the Government of India had 
ordered from Japan Of the rest of the entrepreneurs who are not likely to 
implement the Plan, the Government of Bihar have recommended cancella- 
tion of 1,50,000 spm^es allotted to six of the promoters These are available 
for redistribution 

Surat Texbles Ltd, a neiv null of 10,000 spmdles granted under Auto 
inatic Registration and another at Navsari of 19,000 spindles are the only 
new mills which have come into existence in Bombay Four new units of 

12.000 spindles each xvere allotted for the purpose of ensuring yam supply 
to handloom centres None of these promoters have taken any action With 
the merger of Palanpur, Baroda and Cambay, Bombay’s share of the allot- 
ment of sfdndles under the Plan conies to 4 58 156 Some of the existing 
mills are, however, likely to utilise their allotments for expansion to the 
extent of about 50 per cent of the spmdles distributed to them Under the 
recommendations of the Government of Bombay, cancellations of spindles 
earmarked for expansion of existing units have been earned out to the extent 
of 17 000 spmdles 

Five new nulls comprising 1 01,000 spmdles and expansion of the 3 exist 
mg units to the extent of 20760 spindles were sanctioned out of a total 
spindleage of 1,51 000 allotted m favour of Madhya Pradesh In the piesent 
state of financial stringency the State Government are of the opinion that it 
IS a matter of great doubt as to whether the new mills are likely to come 
into existence m the near future They are not confident of being able to 
find alternative promoters to undertake the responsibility of setting up new 
mills m Madhya Pradesh The {<iis$ez-/atre policy of the State Government 
IS. therefore, not likely to lead to any fulfilment of the aspirations of the 
Post-War Plan m this region 

No regular allotment was made under the Plan for Delhi A mill of 
23 000 spmdles styled the Swatantra Bharat Mills and sponsored by the Delhi 
Cloth hitlls has, however, come into existence This was booked under the 
Automatic Registration prior to 23rd December 1944 Basheshernath and Co 
and Ajudhya Textiles were subsequently given 20,000 and 12,000 spmdles 
respectively, the former of whom has applied for an import licence for a small 
leconditioned plant from U K The Chief Commissioner, Delhi, is not hope- 
ful of any further progress being registered itv this area for the tune being 

Out of a total quota of 2,46,508 spmdles allowed after partition, only 
81,300 spmdles have so far been distributed As already stated, owing to the 
disUiib^ slate of the economic condition of this Slate on the border of 
PakisUn, the Provincial Government seems unable to predict the future of 
the Post-War Plan as far as their promoters are concerned It may be neces- 
sary to consider the possibilit> of transferrmg the unallotted spindles to the 
pool for dwtnbution, later, to other States who may be m a position to show 
more tangible progress m the sphere of industrialisation 

Although at the outset the Government of Madras seemed chary of 
accepting spindles allotted to the State for industrial expansion, they have 
made considerable progress after the initial state of inertia Madras have 
received a total quoU of 4 81,000 spmdles including the Pudukottah State 
and the spmdles allotted under Automatic Registration As many as 1,61,000 
spindles ha^e already been installed and a further quota of 76,220 spindles 
are expected to be erected this year It might be said to the credit of Madras 
that more than 50 per cent of the sanctioned spindleage is expected to be 
utilised 


Orissa’s quoU is 1.44,000 spmdles which includes Mayurbhanj State 
Messrs Maywbhan) Spmnmg and iVeaimg Mills have imported a recondi- 
0111 tioned plant of 10,000 spindles from U K Messrs Orissa Textiles Ltd haie 
* ‘ placed orders for 45 000 spindles, out of which 19,000 have been received and 

erected. A further list of 10,000 spmdles js expected during 1950 The other 
promoters are like their neighbours m Bihar indifferent, and the Orissa 

itunas^ And 
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Government haNe attributed this to the difficulty of raising capital and it 
appears doubtful if the rest of the new mills are at all likely to be set up 


^ quota of 2 72 000 spindles allotted to Uttar Pradesh only 
2 21 720 spindles were distributed 66 300 spindles iar expansion and 3 55 420 
for new mills Amongst those who are taking action for the expansion of 
their units are — 


(i) Cawnpore Textiles Ltd Kanpur 

(ii) Lakshnuratan Cotton MilU Kanpur 

The only new mill that has come into existence jn this region is that of 
Modi Spg and W%g Mills at Modinagar (Meerut) This is sponsored by the 
w’ell known industrialist Shri G M Modi uho has imported and mstailed 
the first of the units of the spinning machinery of the H & B Machine Co of 
America the Indian Agents of whom are Messrs hlahmdra and Mahindra 
Ltd Bombay The second plant of this kind imported from USA is under 
erection in Devangere in Mjsore State 


A quota of 294 612 spindles was allotted to the share of ttest Bengal 
after partition This includes the cx^otm allolmeols No appreciable pro- 
gress has been made by the promoters of the ne^^ nulls as compared with 
Bengal Government s clamour for increased allotment Messrs Kalyan Spg 
and Wvg Mills have put up a plant of 12 000 spindles (second hand) pur 
chased from Ahmedabad Under expansion Bangeswan Cotton Mills and 
Rampooria Cotton Mills two of the existing units have imported and installed 
8 000 and 2 000 spindles respectivelj The Annapurna Cotton Mills D N 
Choudhury Cotton Mills and Bengal Fme Milts were allotted 9^00 8 200 and 
13 500 spmdles respectively from out of the quota of spmdies purchased from 
Japan under Government account and alt these spindles have since armed 
The State would however appear to be m the throes of financial distress 
consequent upon the difficult tunes they have been passing through as a result 
of the partition of the country and its aftermath particularly the problem of 
refugees from East Bengal since May 1950 

An allotment of 30980 spindles was made for new nulls to be installed 
and old nulla to be increased m size under the Plan. Padmavati Eaje Cotton 
Mills Nagde is the only new mill of 19 000 spmdles that is commg up 


Owing to uncertain conditions as m the case of Punjab and West 
Bengal the promoters in this region have displa>ed no sense of keenness m 
taking any active interest in the Post War Plan Messrs Shamjt Karamsi 
Nabha and New India Industrial Corporation Patiala have actually aban 
doned their plans Messrs Karamchand Thapar and Sons have however 
been further allotted 19 000 spmdles to enable them to increase the size of 
the mill thej are putting up at Kapurlhala which will now be one of 44 000 
spmdles 17 600 spmdles are expected to arrive in 19o0 Apart from this mill 
there is little chance of any other mill being installed at the near future in, 
this zone There will therefore be a balance of 50000 spmdles available for 
appropriation 

A quota of 23 000 spmdles was assigned to this State but has since been 
cancelled 


The total number of spmdles allotted under the Post War Plan foi new 
and existing mills m this area is 1 17 776 Apart from the existing mills which 
are likely to utilise the spmdleage allotted in their favour for expansion there 
IS no sign of any promoters of new mills taking energetic action for the imple- 
mentation of the Plan Jaipur Spg and Wvg Mills havre since transferred 
their licence for 10 000 spmdles in favour of Bmod Mills Ujjam. They have 
an additional quota of 10 000 spmdles which they expect to utilise themselves 
A quota of 90 796 spmdles has been allotted to Saurashtra Although 
the State Government clamoured for an increased allotment hardly any of 
the existing promoters have taken any concrete measures to utilise the 
spindles allotted to them One of the new allottees Khetani Industries how 
ev er appears to be very keen on putting up a spinning null of 12 000 spmdles 
at Rajkot Thej have previous mill experience as diey had a small spuming 
mill m Ahmedabad for a number of years This umt is now idle and they 
propose to transfer it to Rajkot and build around it to increase the size of 
the mill to 12 000 spmdles The question of transfer of the Ahmedabad Unit 
to Saurashtra is under consideration with the Bombay Government 
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Only one null of 25,000 spindles was sanctioned to this area in Rewa in 
favour of Asoka Textiles and Industries Ltd The State Government do not 
appear to entertain any hopes of the promoter making good nor have they 
been able to select another party to take their place 

1,04,033 spindles is the share of the United State of Travancore and 
Cochin Of the total, only 83,033 spmdies have been distributed In Travan- 
core a miU of the name and style of the Balarama Varma Textiles of 12 000 
spindles has been installed A further lot of 2,G40 spindles is expected to 
arrive this year ^e other spindles utilised are— 

(i) Vijaya Mohml Mills 6400 spindles (New) 

(ii) Alwaye TexUles 5 000 spindles (Expansion) 

In Cochin, the Cochin Mahalakshmi Mills comprising 2,500 spindles, has been 
established. 


A quota of 95,624 spindles was allotted to Hyderabad under the Post- 
War Plan No progress has been made by any of the promoters This stale- 
HYDERABAD mate is doubtless due to political changes in the State and the uncertainty 

that prevailed during the change over It is possible that the existing mills 
may. in due course, take action, m the matter of balancing and/or expanding 
their existing units MSK Mills Culbarga. have purcHased from Govern- 
ment a unit of 8,000 spindles which were imported under Government 
account 


Including an ex-grotia allotment of 17 200 spindles, the total quota for 
Mysore comes to 71 136 Three new nulls have come into existence in this 
area, i e — 

AIYSORE Kapila Textiles 15 000 spindles 

Shri Ganesar Textiles 17,200 spindles 

Sri Sankara Textiles 17,800 spindles 

Mysore may well congratulate itself on the progress it has made 

As many as 14 new mills were sanctioned prior to the drawing up of the 
Post-War Plan, out of which only six have come into existence Some mills 
have sprung up under the provisions of the April 1947 Notification in which 
the Government of India sought to encourage new-comers who produced evi- 
dence of their ability to import new or second-hand reconditioned machinery 
outside the quota on the basis of which they were sanctioned ex-gratia 
allotments 


SUADIARY 

REVIEW 

OF 

EXPANSION 


Twenty-one of the exisUng mills have implemented their programme of 
expansion which involves the addition of 1,39,612 spmdies 'Hie new nulls 
established already and those which are expected to be erected during 1950 
are 43 in number comprising a total of 5,04,560 spmdies There is sbll a 
balance of 5,37,456 spmdies remaining to be reallotted (wide Table *A* on 
the next page ) 

If the protagonists of the Post-War Plan for the expansion and rehabili- 
tation of the Cotton Textile Industry had envisaged the consummation of the 
Scheme within a period of 5 years, as they would appear to have done, they 
would doubtless be somewhat disappointed at the results The above factual 
review reveals that there is yet a lot of ground to be covered and it may take 
a long while still for the fulfilment of the Plan to be accomplished Although 
there is nothing to enthuse over, considering that the plan of expansion was 
conceived before partition, under normal conditions, and that radical changes 
have smee taken place in the economy of the country to upset all calculations, 
the progress made cannot, at any rate, be described as insignificant 

As the expansion aimed at the target of production of 1,700 million yards 
on the basis of the increased spindleage provided for, so as to ensure the per 
capita cwisumption of 18 yards, it is clear that the Plan should at all events 
be carried out to its finality As a result of the war, and the devaluation of 
our currency, m September 1949. we have found a World-Wide market for 
export of our textdes With the expansion of our export trade, therefore, 
it u all the more necessary that India should take suitable measures to imple- 
ment the programme for expansion of her cotton textile mdustry at an early 
date ‘ (See Table & Graphs on opposite page) 
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TABLE A 

Existing and Projected Splndteage Capaatj of the Cotton Textile Industry 
m India (1950) 
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Looking Forward . . . 


TITARDLY any industry m tlic world s history has had 
to face at Its first centenarj a combination of crucial 
problems such as now confront the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry It is true, looking back o\er the history of 
the past hundred years one cannot help feeling amazed 
at the substantial achievements of Indian industry Time 
was when imjwrtcd cloth was the commonest clothing and 
the patronage of Indian goods reqmrctl a heroic effort at 
self-abnegation Self sufficiency in cloth was but a dream, 
nebulous, distant and visionary Men dared not think 
of exports of Indian cloth, except in fond and feeble 
Kmemheid'^ of i bygone age Now alf that is gone 
Though we do not ban imports today, it is not that we 
cannot do without them We may not base a plenitude 
of Indian doth, and memories of acute wartime shortage 
linger uneasily in our minds But we have enough to 
make the stocks go round And as for the foreign markets, 
men do not swear by Indian cloth Indeed, it is said that 
sometimes they swear at them But India is one of the 
three biggest exporters of cotton goods today, vying with 
the United States, and the United Kingdom, and leaving 
Japan, at die moment at any rate, far behind The 
prospects of further indefinite projeaion of these trends 
are by no means negligible Ignoring problems which, as 
preoccupations of the moment, neccssanly loom large in 
our minds, production may well show vast increases Not 
only can the per capita consumption of cotton cloth increase 
in the face of an increasing population, but we may have 
a larger exportable surplus, proiluccd at prices which will 
bear comiiclition 

Basic Conditions oC Industry’s Progress 
Past achicsemcnfs and future possibdifics arc alike 
impressive and inspiring But there is a concentration of 
circumstances which make the present bnstlc with problems 
of a wide range anil scope and of crucial significance 
While experts, interested or otherwise, gnpplc with these 
problems, it is of immense impomncc that the public 
should have a fairly clear perception of the nature of these 
problems, their interrelations and interactions, tlicir bear 
ing on what is loosely tcrmetl the national economic pro- 
blem The first point to seize is that the basic conditions 
m which we m the past imagined the growth and dcsclop- 
ment of the Indian Cotton Textile Industry arc chang^ 
almost lieyond recognition Wc assumnl then a plenitude 
of raw material such as imohcd no question of enenneh 
ment on land for other purposes a terrific pressure of 


imports sahich it was hopeless for Indian goods to displace 
except with the aid of high tariffs and, wliaf goes with jf, 
the virtual impossibility of an export trade None of these 
conditions is as true now as a decade or two ago Wc have 
at present vexatious problems of the supply of raw cotton 
We have to consider the rival claims of food crops anti 
cash crops on the total acreage available for cultivation 
Imports at one time were not obcaimblc And exports 
have risen to the point at which it « necessary to consider 
the levels of cxjsorts which can be deemed feasible and 
desirable from the point of view of the national economy 
as a ifhclc Ojnsidenng t/ie nceif for imports of raw 
materals, tlw vxay cotton cultivation has impmgcd on foot! 
cultivation and the problem of our food supplies, anil the 
new found feasibility of exports of cotton goovis, cotton and 
cotton gocxls bear an altogether different relation to our 
foreign trade problems thin in the past Indeed, the pro- 
blems of cotton and cotton goods are interwoven with the 
problems of our nitional economy m a radically different 
way The designs and the patterns are far different 
By far the most potent source of these changes is the poh 
iical partition which lias shorn from India her sources of 
long staple cotton and converted i considerable part of the 
home market mio a foreign marker These effects of parij 
tion came on top of the ne^uv of controls which had been 
imposed as a result of the conditions of the war jicnod and 
winch have continued to be necessary ever since Control 
of cotton cloth and control of raw cotton Invc been linked 
together because control of cotton goods prices would Ik 
im|x>$siblc without the control of the prices of the raw 
matcnal An independent reason for the latter is the 
restriction of acreage for purposes of increasing food pro- 
duction The control of cotton cloth pners also mtohed 
the control or regulation of proiluction and the long story 
of Government attempts to determine protiuction in 
acv-ordance with the needs of the common man as the 
Government conceived them the failure of those attempts, 
the period of sharp changes in the dircaion of control and 
decontrol, all these make up one phase of the icccnt 
history of our cotton textile industry which could Ik for 
gotten, but for the aftermath which it undoubtedly has 

rndigriiouo Prodttcltoii <•( Rav Cotton 
Partly on account of the past development in regard to 
nmtrol and m greater part on account of the partition and 
the xindcpcndabihty of supplies from Pakistan India has 
at the moment the ncet! to Iwk into the sources of her raw 
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cotton supplies and determine the basis on which the tc< 
tile industry can meet its requirements of the raw materia) 
It IS certain that India cannot replace the supplies of long 
staple cotton with her own proiluction except o\cf a period 
of time> in winch she has of neccssit) to imiwt cotton from 
Egypt, USA, and other countries, that is, if, when and to 
the extent, supplies from Pakistan arc unavailable Tlicrc 
is a certain degree of confidence among experts that Indian 
agiiculturc can switch over from the production of short 
staple to long staple cotton and meet the requirements of 
the Indian industry in respect of long staple cotton Ilui 
the problems flowing from such a chingc-over arc impor 
tant to the future of our national economy To the first 
question whether the change will involve an increase in 
the acreage under cotton which will necessarily be at the 
expense of food production and the necessary increases 
therein, the answer is a welcome negative To the next 
question, whether it would lead to a cut in our export sui 
plus of short staple raw cotton tlic answer would sccni to 
be more that such a cut should he vvclcomei! llian that it 
could be avoided The advantages of India being able to 
find her requirements of raw cotton within the countn 
laovvever, far outweigh any possible thsadvaiwagcs For 
internal production of raw cotton would mean the elimina 
tion of imports whicli arc costly fioliticaliy and economical 
ly alike, and the j.x)$stbility of Indian cotton goods 
improving the position they have recently gamed m tiie 
foreign markets The expansion of India $ exyxirts of cot 
ton goods depends directly on her ability to produce more 
of fine goods and at lower prices than at present Tlie 
quantity of fine goods is reduced by the difhculiy of pro- 
curing long staple cotton, while costs arc put up by the 
high prices we iiave had to pay for it It is clear, therefore, 
that the production of long staple cotton at home would 
relieve the country from the embarrassing predica 
menl she found herself in, only too frequently during the 
last few years 

Problem of Raw IRalcnals 
Of the crucial problems facing the industry toihy, that 
in regard to the supply of raw materials k, of course, the 
first and foremost The worries under this head arc on 
different planes The lowest and the most immediate is 
the problem of ceiling prices, which fortunately has only 


recently Iwcn satisfactorily settled TIic next is the jiro- 
blcm of prices of cotton gootls, the revision of winch lias 
cxCTCKcd the mintis of tlic smillcr or the less efficient units. 
Unuitcfru|)ted supplies of raw maternis, remunerative 
pnccs and help m finding nml holding foreign markets 
constitute the principil rcejuircmcnts No longer is it 
1 matter of extension of protection Fntry into export 
markets is adcqtntc prvxjf of that But as iiv most casts, 
tlicrc u a point it w Inch Tong term anti short term problems 
should l*c considcrcil togctlier in some kind of combimtion 
If we do that, the industry cm ignore the headiclies caused 
by partition, forget tbc pinpricks and the annoyinecs of 
official conltoU ant! look forward to tlic i!ay wlicn it can 
tncci m full the requirements of the market ind at tlic 
same time far from causing n tlrain on < ur foreign 
exchmgc, 'ictinllv make sizeable contribution i > it 

Cotton Indii'ttrv’tv Lxjvnrl I'ultnlnl 

Tlic dawn of that day will depend firstlv mi the proeluc 
lion of long staple cotton in adequate quanni es witliin live 
country ami secondly on the ability of the industry to 
utilise It m economic production It is in res{xti of the 
latter that preparation seems yet to have Ixc i inadequate 
Tlie technical efficiency of Indian mills lu' n t made any 
progress m keeping with the expansion of lU i yxirtunitics 
Toilay as wc began by ixmmng out India is one of the big 
gest exporters of cotton cloth in the work) Ihe British 
^ton Textile Industry is no longer tlic ihrea, that it was 
to the Imlian industry Itjvin lias licen wiped off the map 
for the present though her come back nwivi lie deemed 
significant American comjictitioii is liamiscred by the 
world wide Karcity of her currency India has all the 
advantages that one could ilesirc so far as international con 
ditionv are concerned And there is witliin the country a 
trend of events whith, through food shortage and other 
attendant problems, must make India a great exporter of 
manufaaurcd gooils Tlic industry winch tv m the fore 
most jiosHJon to help the nation to realise tins destiny, is 
tlie CMton Textile Industty Even more than the pubhc 
and the Government, the industry has to acquire a new 
outlook ami a new fiith and forge ahead TJic difficulties 
in the way xrc Ixnind to be swept aside, once a^detcrmincd 
effort IS made m that direction 


THE END 


STAND/kRD TRADING AGENCY LIMITED 

Cbanbcrt. 139, Mtdow* Street Fort BOMBAY 
Man factor, r, ^rSILK WARPING, WINDING. SLtINO AND StLK LOOMS 

vSrJi'.?°n“T '"5““? .( Sp,„ .g, W1I.1. r. Com., sni. B.,-.. pw. ,.d Ao»«.a. Uo», 

D,.l„s Dokbl» ,.i T-lntag W,„ai„, .„J w-.pl.g M..hl.n ..J 

Jacquards MacldBeriett aod *a«a? ttnds of amatl lodusttlal Platita. 

Tel Addresa. hUBER PICKING BANDS. ROLLER SKINS Sl GENERAL STORES 

Pima* cn4Uire for any af year Neqniramenl* fer TtMltlt and All tJ tin*# 
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THE FARGHALY COTTON 



INVESTMENT CO., S.A.E. 

(Fully paid up Capital L.E. 2,000,000) 


Telegraphic Address : “ FARGH ALYME ” 
Postal Address: Post Office Bag 


Heatl OJfice: 

12, Rue Bombay Castle, Alexandria (Egypt) 
AGENCIES IN THE MAIN COTTOA CENTRES OF EGYPT 

V 


Ginning Factories in Upper and Lower Egypt. 
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CHHAGiiNLflL KfiSTURCHAND 

LALSING BUILDING, SHEIKH MCMON STRLITT, G T, O Box 878. BOMBAY 2 


CXPORTCItS or: 

Raw Cotton, Cotton Picccgoods and Yarn. Jnte Manufactures. Spices Tobacco. Coir Products, Tea, Grains. 
Pulses and Flour, Sug-ar, Otis and Odsc^s. Lac, Iron and Steel MaiertaU, CbcnjlcaJ IVodijcls, Painti 
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IMPORTERS OF: 
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ware. Paper, Stationery, Hardware, etc. as distributors. 

Codes Bentl»ya Complete and Second Phrase ABC S(h Ed. 6lh Ld and Private Codes 
Telephones 23579 & 2676Q Telegrams • TRAMCAR". Bnnrh. » Tietall Subhss Road CALCUTTA 

BANK nrrrnrscfs 


National Bank of India Ltd — Lloyds Bank Ltd. National City Bank of New York — Hongkona £ Shanghai Banking Corpn 


NetlUtUnds Trading Sc^ty— Bankers Crindlays Bank Ltd 



f*5g‘«»»VOCVlV*?C’V»<»^C*V 


MOHANLAL MOTILAL 


HEAD OFFICE' Yiioitf Bnilsliiip, ForL Pont Dux 226, HOMBAY 1, 
BRANCH OFFICE 14/2, OW CImw Baiar Street, CALCUTTA. 
Cables " ANNALIST '% Bombay COTTONBAL", Calcutta 
Telephones- 30553 and 2G307. BOMBAY — Bank B^34, CALCUTTA 


Kaw Cotton, Cotton Waste, Kafiok, Oil*re«U, ole. 


IMPORTS ! ALL FOREIG^ COTTONS, anil 

Cycle Goods, Sports Goods, Macliiiii rj. Asbestos Millboards, llnrilHarcs, Calsnnisrd 
Pipee, Slieel Plate Glass, PJaslics, l>yetftiiffs, Clieiiiiealg, Crockery, Gliisssvare, Old 
Newspapers, Papers, Stationery, CIoiKs & Wntclics and sundries. 


MANUFACTURING ; Oplitludmic Lenses, Spectacle Frames and oilier Optical potwls. 


ItfBMBEftS I 

^t ^dia Cotton Association Ltd , Bombay * The Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd , Liverpool ® The I 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Bombay • The Indian Merchants’ Chamher, Bombay * The Bombas Od* I 
Feeds Exchange Ltd, Bombay, etc 


Correspondenls in all Important Colton Orotving and Consuming Centrrs ilirniighont the IT’orld. 
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Ramdas Khimji Brothers 


Cotton Merchants 
Exporters — Importers 

Wanlen Hmi*e, Sir Pliirnzslinh ^lelita Road, 
Fon, RO'VIBAY 1. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


P O Box No 718 
Codes ABC 6th 
Bentley’s, Buentings 
and Acme 


Telegraphic address 
“ FULLGROWN ”, Bombay, 
and also for other Branch 
OSlces in Indian Gtuon 
Telephone Nos • 21654 

and 20445 


IMPORTERS of all Foreign Cotton, 

Piecegoods and Yarn. 

EXPORTERS of Indian Cotton and Piecegoods. 

Buying Agencies in all Important Cotton Growing 
Districts in India. 


BRANCH OFFICES 

iUunedabad, Amraoti, Calcutta, Coimbatore 


MANAGING AGENTS OF 

THE EASTERN COTTON TRADING COMPANY, LTD. 


Varden Sir Phiror-.liali Jlelila Road, 

Fort, BOMR4Y 1. 
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H. iM. MEHTA & COMPANY 

COTTON MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
★ 

BUYIAG AGENCIES AT 

AEJ. IMPOliTANT COTTOA CENTRES I\DI4 

★ 

MILL OWNERS 

Dealers in Cloth, Yam, Cotton Waste, 

Staple Fibre & Machinery 

CONNECTIONS ALL OVER WORLD 


MEHIRERS : 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD. 
EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD. 
KARACHI COTTON ASSOCIATION LTD. 


MEHTA HOUSE, 

Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Telephones 
Office 21629 

. 31550 Tel „ “Cu 

M Baiar 26389 

Sewreo 40711 
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THE EGYPTIAN PRODUCE 
TRADING COMPANY 


S. A. E. 


Alexandria 


Omirmai, : H.E. ALY EMIN YEHIA PASHA 
General Manager: Mr. DAVID MEHREZ 


EGYPTIAN & SUDAN 
Raw Cotton Exporters 


Coi respondents in all spinning centers thrniighnnt the at, rid 


Lprinintr\ Unmchvs : 

DAMANHOUR — DESSOUK — MANSOURAH — ZAGAZIG 
MINM-EL-KAMH — BENHA 
Also Branch at PORT SUDAN (Sudan) 


Cable AJdtfss *’ CONI IPENCC ** — AleTsmilri-i 
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National Transport Co. 

(Proprietors: Kanayalal & Company) 


LICENSED CLEARING AGENTS 

Clearing, Forwarding and Shipping Agents to 
leading Banks, Mills and well known firms. 


63, BOSIBAY MUTUAL BUILDING, 
SIR PHEROZSHAH MEHTA ROAD, 
P.O. BOX No. 624, 
BOMBAY 1 . 


Telephones 
33520 i 
20804 
27481 Residence 


Office 


Telegrams 
“ KEYBOARD ” 
Bombay 




Telephones 31131 
21030 


Cables. “INDIAGyPT”, 
BOMBAY. 


MOTABHOY GULABDAS & CO. 

MUBARAK AIANZIL, 101, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY 1. 

COTTON MERCHANTS and IMPORTERS of 

EGYPTIAN, SLT)AN, EAST AFRICAN AND AMERICAN COTTONS, STAPLE FIBRE, 
RAYON AND YARN. 


nrPRESENTATIVES 4LL OVER COTTON AND SPINNING CENTRES IN INDIA. 


SISTER FIRMS 


Telephone 31191 
Cab’es “INDIAGYPT” 

MOTABHOY & SONS 
Exporters &. Importers 


INDIAN CLOTH AGENCY 

Cloth and Cotton Yam Merchants 
MahacaV. Manril, 101, Apollo Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY 1. 


, Telephone . 24980 

Cables “ LANDING ” 

M. GULABDAS & Co. 

Licenced Clearing and Fon^arding Agents, 
COTTON MUCCADAMS, 

Mubarak Manzil, 104, Apollo Street, Fort, 
BOMBAY 1 
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APPENDIX I 


DIRECTORY OF COTTON MILLS IN INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


MILLS IN THE CITY & ISLAND OF BOMBAY 
MILLS IN AHMEDABAD 
OTHER MILLS IN BOMBAY STATE 
MILLS IN OTHER STATES 
MILLS IN COURSE OF ERECTION 


1950 
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P«bantv- ililU) Tulsi p,,.. Lui" Mmul I 
IX Listo B^KuI 

lOiatau 5Idl.«nji '’pinning (uyl \\ ma lu Li I 
Itainrs Boiul, Ujrulln 

KoUn 


ilailhoirii DtiunuoM 3fani,f,rtiiriii». ( 
lores Bon<I.TuhU-n 

SbT-i 3lAdiiii«iiilun 3WJs, (Ornirh I'nifl '1 
DoLi^lo Uoo I 

M»l,m MiIU, IlJ, M.U N., | (fun.urP M. 
SpinBUi!; SUnuforlurmir Co 1 t<i 3lil1 \ 
Elphm.tcin« Trm I 
3lwlprn Mills. 1 1 J , Mill No S (rorniorli IS ii 
TfSit Mai.). Mahnluimi 

JTowi JMli ItJ , New Sc«Jt« 1 rwil 


MulMinik I 
» 1 I 
M I I 


H 111 ) lu. 
l IWtiiljuv 


\|>< llu street Vott 

Ihn. I r Kil vlisni 

ifnlli 


K I .11 mC Pier 


Mor«rj«« (■’.'Till lua Spiniuiu- nnt Wi-jv 
I jiL. SijfianlMUtf UoAilf Parol 
New Oiina Jlitl., 1 1 1 (rormprli 1.1 ui 


li Ini if fiitviTor. I 
• ir b > rt IVinilMi 
'shuilil Hull 4 


Mv*.r~ tiiuti Toelil (p Lrf. Atmii 
It t I'neral As«irance Uiiil line IlnmVf 
fort IVimiMt} 

Mowr« PirnmiiH.igigadhar, leontsOnieti 


n»dl 


^irulia Mill). Sun Mill Ronil Varel 

i Mill.) 


13,»12 

'J./ViS 


Mill) Mr \ iMcirlinn Ir • 'lefmUI. Mtnnt,iiift 
/Jlrre/pr f /laivliLtM bf , toft, 

flunilw) 

•eir* U If nruil) « Cp. IuI. Asnils 
faiaf tneiiRuirP Uuitifine. I'* 14 . 
CliiitthcAl* Sicoet Iprt llnmlui} 

(o, Jfefcr. H ;i }lra<ly«.l«.LtU tawife. 
lloial Inpirnnce Biullute 12)4 

Omfilimir* Mroet Fori. lliMnha>. 

.ill Wa KailieliiMt r-mxluiiua. Mg Pitertor 

CoruMeo } uiul. CiiinrhiiiMzly ^ bw iimlihne Donenll Kmul K.Dm) 

F«Utp l^itilipy 

|4 }<ew Tralliiul 3 UUi>. ltd (former!} I’relliiul Mill.) Me««< AcnrttltoiuivntiCu .t IJ . Acenta. 
Fcr^iion Beail, L«wpr Parct Ba.f A Uiwi RuilfinF A|K>IIo Strcit, 

Fort. Bflcnliay 

N*«w Sun Mdtj Co, Ltd (fornurt} }(adlioo (tin Mr«w«. Ub'ipntrni KanmashAnfcer ami 


Monill} Kond. tort, Bomtav 

f CrrsM-iit Mills, Mows BhoeSU M”nrfrej 4 Co 


F Forbes Forbes Comf bell 4 fit . 
_ \eents FotbM BaiMine Home 
Street, Fort. Bombay 


11 712 
» 7 . 79 .‘ 


10 sitli 

74 4 .N 

iiO«<o 3 

42 79 d 
43 «H 
4 a.«‘i 4 
Sd 71 b 
33 440 


Karuiuubanber lSni|«rein. three 
tor* fIl'tiO. CtnrUa Sirori. Bomluii 
No 9 

ilewii Mnfatlal Chandida) 7 Co 
•(BomlMX-) Llil Me aevntii 127 
I . Mabatnta Gandbi Itoiul. tort, Bom>a> 

48 pi opnix Mill# Ltd (fonnerli Dntannia MiK.) Mewrs. Pamnarain Sons, ltd. Aeenta 

» TuW Pljm Loll* Road, Lon rr Patel Impenil Bank Armey*, Bank btreet,* 

Fort, itooibs] 

49 Podar Mill., Lid (foraierlv Toso Poilar Oitton Meaen Pndar Sons Ltd Maiuiemij 

31 illi, Ltd }, MoLido Road Ae^nt* Podur Cliambera, Parwr Barar 

Stml. tort Biwnboy 

50 Pnika^h Cotton MdU Ltd (formerlv Sckeani Metoro Seluana In luatnre LtiL, Seksana 

Cotton Mill No 3 ), DeLLslp Itoml Cliambera. I 3 s. Molone Nrert, tort, 

01 . Rakhut anelii Miltk Lid (formerli IviliKfuind tfrajnii Kasindm ifaeantsi A. (\i ((< 1 . 

JtiUa Ltil ). 11 12 . llainra Rcm'l, Jlnlialuxzni Aeenia Ofhr* on Mill pmoiw. 

52 Uutiv Mills, 1 td (formerly sarob Mills) lloolliti iletsTa Choonan} jM-iaiiiia. A Ot. 

Mill Oidlj, Lady damahidjl Boail. Dndar leetlla. I**'* ApoHs Street, Fort, 

BumiiOT 

I td.. Mount Messra M O Inventment Lorporutioiv 
Ltd . teiml* 127 , MahaloM fSandbi 
Road Fort Bomlmr 

&4 bek-iaria Cotton Mills, Ltd, Jlill Nos 1 A lA, Mrssra baksanaSoiB Ltd , Agreits, 134 . 
(formerly Cumtnblioy and Sfohaineii 61 ios Me<knre Street Fort, Bomhaj 
SIilU) Tolsi Pipe Ijne Bond, DeLialo Bond 

73 Slires Niwas Cotton JlilL Lid (formorlr Fand Mawr* T!*- Maraar (Icmoyt 

bhoy Mill-., 1 td ),Tulsi Pipe Line Boiul.DeU li Lbl , ,^uts Slireenn-as 

Road 

0« Sliree Barn MillL 1 id (for. 


17.244 


74 320 
31 800 

no-u 

37 IftO 
I 


2 < 441 
10301 

32.701 
14 217 

50 90 J 
C« 807 
49 042 


I, 05 j l,t >20 

1 , 4(7 1, 702 


\e«nu 107 211 ) lOiilTt J 81 C 


45 507 
22 809 


oi>, 70 l 

3'»,)00 

44 157 
47 .S 3 d 
48,317 
71,107 


17,437 


838 827 

1.742 1 . 48(5 


030 5S" 


IJ-iS Lilli 


J wo l, 5 ft 3 


1.918 ow 
1.405 1 . 2 C 4 


1,504 


15774 3 , 72 l 

IflOS I b 7 l 

CrtiS 1,430 
9 , 81 J 2 159 

9 887 2 243 

10911 1,957 


60ff 


11 59 . 1,834 

n^s-tb siib 
10 i 03 l.li'l 
. Ill* 1 i:o 


11,1145 


71 b 


1 'i, 46 j i,o 0 
I* Olb 2.904 
loil? 3 e-i 

4 14 l> 1,&43 

1«,40S 227b 


(IF.) 


COTTON MILLS IN AHMEDADAD 


»1 VIS UU OW 1KIIS 


M Ajit MiIIa, HiUtlrikl.inl no«.l, Al.niwl ,h,„l 
15 Aiuintft 5hlU. L»il , lUkhiil Homt. AbmisU) nil 
IS AruM MiU^, Ltd , XaroclA Itoad, Alinii<<|a1iA(t 
Ir Anmd JfilN, Ltd , Xanxia Hond, UiTUodobiwl 


MAKxn fhimilihni Karanhhai A Cu.JM 
\pi>nlA. Onit«> nn Mil) pnntn « 

'J«CTn> JatAnlih) Amnlliit I ttj Agmta 

IW /iox ^u -li. Alinurfnlml 
M*k«m I' M IlialiPi.«in|; t toni* Lti! 

\r«»m I’.art JlojE \o 57 AhinnIaiHul 
Mv'Rura Namliatn I allihsi A ( n Aftmtn 

Arjodnya Oinnm? ami >lfe Co. J«d /formortj MfA»^ 


AlimMabiul Vjnpar <lQWjiicC SpmnmR 

Jlfp Companj, LimiKnl), Awna Ilood. Atune 
dabad 

19 AncKlajrt Splnnmtt and Maasmg Co . Ltd , N»i 1. 

Awvra Ron«1. Alimadabnd 

Si', vtrytxlaja Spinmne and M aoMitg Co . Ltd So S 

A^r\a Itooil, Alimrdabad 

JL .laants JIill* Ltd. (formfrij' HdanfdJiiik Cottaii 
MilU Co . Lt<L), Awn a Itoad. AhmtNlaljad 


IMIirx 




<1 Mill prr 


.Amka MiIU, Ltd , Karoda tleaii, Ahmadalin 


uni« 

np •» 

^ Mcwi 
ni’ J Ac 


Mmxri fbhotallHii t'uul A <o Ltd 
Acnita IJ Doll U>»a \ M Mndia 
ftldg lorl llomhnv 

M««*n Ijdlihm Ualpathliai A lo Agnit.. 
I*ost Rot No 55 Ahmcdalutd 
-3 BorhanliM Spmm»«; and IVoaulnfl MdJj Co Ltd Mf-wm l>i>rcapraan>1 8 lAikan A i o , U<l , 
RakhUlItaod, Abmcdaliad X^anla. Ofli* a on Mil) pmniars 

SI BholabiA Milla Co , Ltd , KnnVaria lluHd 5to«n Chandulal A Co 1 t<l Ai.an(' 
dhtopdafiad ODioa <ai Mill pivminaa 

25 nhitntUiaml Texlila Mfg Co . Lul , So I, Camp ' 

Road, Ahmoilnhad 

24 Bhnrstkbflntl Toatdo Hfg Co . Ltd , So S. Camp 
Itoad, Ahmfdftlwd 

"7 Wiarat frnrvodaro SItlla Co ■ Ltd (foomorl)’ iRLlia Molialtallmi<.A(,anta d Krvilina 

Sps &55v^ Co , I Id ), Kanicana I\oa<l, Rail Sociatj.rilMlIHilit*. MimailniNul 
taayriura AhmoHabnd 

at Ritian Milla, Lid. Soar Kliekrm M»liine<labii I, Mown Moiilal llarllal ft ( n ,I td . A^iil« 
Ahmodabacl I’ont Rot So 4 AJimctlahad 

29 City of AbninlulMil Spuutini! and Maniirarturui^ AlntA^ Ciiomanlal Man^aMaa ft Sona 

Co , I.imitod, Ktinknna Rend, Ahmenlidjiid 5p*nit. OITko on 5till pmmaco 

34 Conunercia] Alimadabad ilillt Co ■ Ltd . Onloda 5IoMn> Dlinnjil.hai anil Trmunlal ft Co • 
rnm Damaja, Abmodabad Ltd.Attoita OfFi o on 31iK pmnior« 

>11 Ftna Kniltuig Co , Ltd , Soar Ouutiinid i Mata, Voter* II Kraiintinl ft Co , AernI*. R*il 
SnroiU Rond, Ahmadabnd «ntp>iro. Ahinftlalmd 

82 OiNllinrtlaa llamnllabhdn* Jldla, Ltd (formerlj Mot*r» Chamantal Man^aUna 4 Co. 
Rnjnasnr Mill No S), Outaidn rrom Diirmiia Aponi*, OfTIro on Mill pftmwt 
Ab(noJalmd 

33 Ouiarnt Cotton Mill* Co, Ltd, Saroila Rond, 3I»s*r* tliolwramft Sont Agonla.onicton 
Alunodnbad Jtitl ptoiniiMw 

31 Ouinrul Ginning A Slfg Co , Ltd , Oi(t«ido IViiii Voaar* Jamnabhai Manaukliblmi .XBowta 
Cato, Ahiwduhnd Ofllf* in Mill proinio« 

35, Ouiamt Hoaiosy Facloiy, Riikhul Road, Mowrt C C Dalai ft Co , I'nnar*. Olluo 
Ahinnlabad on Mill prrmi*** 

30 Qiijarat bpmning and 55'cn\ing Co ■ Ltd , Oiitsid' Jfao»ft Jomnabhai Manaukhbliai ft Co, 

Aotiipur Oato. Alimnlabad .Igant*. Oilice on Mill ivomiam 

37 Ilnniallabbdaa Mill, hand 5Ii11t Co . Ltd , Out ‘id* 5Ie»ni tiinlborlal ilarilal ft Co. Agontt, 
Dnriapiir Gate, Ahmodabad Offirc on Mill pixmitaa 

lit irallitsing jtnnufactuTing <o. Ltd, Oii(*NJa Jfeaar. Alanoklal SlanauWcoi 4 Go. 

bnrnap’lr Gate, Ahmoilnhud Agrnl*. Foot Rot So 2, Aiitnoduhail 

30 HimabhaiJtanufactnring Co , Ltd . Sfiir baraspur Metart Dhirejlal Khudialdua ft Bros. 

Gate, Ahiimlnbad Agonta Ofliro on AIJl prenuan 

41) Jehnngif Vakil Mills Co , Ltd , Oiittido Dcllii Gate, Moiwb Kii*lonijeoMane»'d»a ft Co , Ltd 
Ahroirdsbsd ftgrota, Ottro on Will premi'** 

41. Jitendra Mills. I.ld (formsrU Adbdia Jlill). Mr N K Jhatart, Ron I.i<iuidator. 

Outside Astodin tiato, Ahmedabau 297f, Ratdnpolo, Ahmedahad 

43 Kaljan Mills, Ltd , Xaroda Road, Ahmedibad Jlr Radhoelijani R Morarfca. Director 


18 J4li 
2J.«4l) 


Jl.Mis 

3».tl«l 

23.21.' 

IftfliO 

2S.7‘I2 

17.712 


in rhargp, 74. Marine Drive. Bombo} 

43 LaJbbai Tncmnlnl Mills. Ltd, Rakhinl Bonl Aletars OunuWiaiLalbhalondBroa . Ud . 

Ahin«lnbad Agents, omee ««i Mill piemitei. 

44 Jlahethwan SUN Ltd (formerly M.roeilabud Me-«rt Phirajlal Khiishalilaa ft Co 

Colton and tVasto Wg Co, lid ?. SliaMlwg ,5ge»l* J’«l Bot *e 70 Ahmedabad 
Road. Ahmedabad 

45 Maneckchowk and Ahmedabnd 'Ifg Co Ltil 

Sos 1 and 2. Railnaypiirn Rost, Afiini’.laUad 
40 JIanecklal liHrilid fipmnmg and Mfg Co , Ltd 
haraapiiir, Alimwlobac* 


I3 3>A 
17 560- 
32 r,61 
3.fi0l> 
itsm 
3)330 


47, Jfaredeii Spinning and Mouufactunng Co, Ltl, 
Oorotipur, Alimeduhad 

4S Jfonogram Alills Co . Lid . Bakliinl, ihmni ibiid , 


Metnrs Hiralal Incumla) ft. Rnns, Agents, 
Office on JBU iwemines 
Metaro Ilanlal Ham aihabhdas ft Cu , 
Ltd . Agents, Office on Stilt premwe* 
Messrs Marsikn Bros ft Co . Ltd . 


nUiU 


49 Sngri Mills Co , Ltd . Rajpur, Gfuntipi 
Abmedabnil 

50. Nstinnal Atills Co . Ltd . Gomtipur H'md. Ah 


5Iew» a/ojiiIb), Sfaiadm ft Co , 
Agenls. Office on Mill piwowas 
Rrwd. Atfssre Pt^iotbd Cminanlal ft 


Ltd 


Agmia FOat Ba\ No 7ft, Aftrordabail 
Jtesnrs Cliimanlal and GovPid lal ft Co. 
Ud , Agents, Office on AIill prcmiMis 


71.128 

33,184 

33,816 
IS, 041) 
I9.7IJ 


15 I! >« 
l« 787 
ll',30U 

3115)1 

17 452 
20 9b.’ 
JQ »')') 
!• OOi) 
31,41).’ 


IO,Sli4 
37 850 
17,324 
11 oir 
n,i4'> 


31,7t<7 
-'1,987 
33 810 



I 'W4 7,185 J033 

551 4 SIX i_oi5 

fib 7.7'n 1,348 

4lII 4,243' 843 

o22 3 980 879 

3 70* J.77rt 

594 7,746 7110 

■136 4,3ir 799 

4 ]9] m 

'll) 3,05 1 1,121 

3,083 394 

3.339 988 

v55 3,80ii 1,274 

1.1 S7 S71 

b38 7 300 1310 

449 4.973 760 

l,b6l 333 

410 1 931 709 

ODO 6 104 1.34S 

3T> 3 4JS 62il 

773 4.578 1.573 

501 2,141 897 

8«4 6 611 1,374 

715 7.282 l.3(M) 

47li 6,73u 1,163 

522 7,195 1,212 

491! 5 501 072 

471 2,636 920 


COTTON MILU IN AHMEDABAD 


. A]it itillii. Ltd .nitUiitil ItoAit. XhinolithAd 


AnontA ^lllU, Lid , IlAktiul Rond. AtimodALai 


AninA Mi]I% Lid , XarodA RoAd, AhmnUt 


Arvind JJilln. NuimIa Rond Akrnpt]«)iiul 


Ao'idoyn GinninR and Mfji Co. I Ut (fonnoHj 
AhmMAtnvl \jnnAr OolejMk t'pmnind and 
MTe CotnpAny, IjmiW), Awno ItoAd, AlitB" 
(ULail 

ArvolAyii Si'inninc and \\taMn8 Co , Ltil . No. I, 
AMvrit Roatl, AhinninbaH 
Arvodaya Spinning and \\ inp Co.. Ltd . No S 
A-Mrva Roa<l. Alitnoilatiaii 
. .Wraa Mdt* Ltd (formeMy IlitaarlhaU Ciilloii 
MilR Co . Ltd ), Awna Hoad. AhnvniAlnul 


rhimiMui Xanuitihai A (w , Ltd . 
AfTMta, (>rh«N><tn Mill 

Jayantilal Ajnntllat lA<l , Ap^nta 
I'ont Box No dS, Alinio<1iib«ul 
Mo^irn I\ M lluihmine A tvoiii I id , 
Aei'Rta l*o>l Hox No 27, khciMKlnluid 
Mp^m. Namtiam A Co . Apmifi, 

Oftii^ on Mdl jiFrninan 
Maura 2Ian||Ml<laa A nnitlirr I l<l , 
Atlanta. ORu^ on Mill pmnim 


S’. .Aaokn 2lilU. Lid . Naroila Rowt, AlimadalMvi 


Mmara Cldiolahltai l*al<-l A (o. Ltd, 
Acanto, 13, lla|| Lanr, N M Madia 
ftktg.. Kort. Itombat 

^trura tail hai l>al|>atbbai A Co , Ap n<» 


IWhnnlaa Spintuiig and MVating Milli Co . Lid , 
Rakhinl lUo<), AlirardatiaJ 
RliaUkm MdU Co, Ltd. KanWnnii Rood. 
Atunoildbad 

Hlulroikhand Trxtilo ^Ifg Co , Lbl.* No I, Cainn ' 
Iload Ahmo<lnb»d 

Rbarnlkitnnd Trrlifo CV> . Ltd , No S, Cain|i 


Pont Rox No 23. .\hnio«laluMl 
ourx tbirpiipraoail b lakdiari A Co . Lid , 
Aganta. OITiro on Mill |vr> iniora 
<?•'« Oiarobilal A Co . L«»l . \c»nlH. 
on Mill ptomiiiot 


warpun, Anmodnhait 

fldian 3lil(o. Lr<l . .V«tr Khoin ttobsu^djlx'l. 
Ahniodabail 

Cit^ of Ahmodabul Spinaing and Monufooluring 


Co , iamiloiL Kankana Road. Abmrttabod 
I CoRunendal AhoirdAbail MiHa Co. Lid, nminb* 
Pnm Pamaja, A>iinnJAba<l 
. Fine Knitting IM , Ltd, Noor Cluummd.i Mala. 

Karabt Row, Ahmoilattail 
I Gindtuinfaa }(antallflbliHi\a Lid (furmerlt 
lUjnagnrMitl No 3), Outnio rmn Paranjn, 
AunnUbeil 

I Ciijaml Cotiou MdU Co., Ltd, Naroila Il<vid. 
Aliniodabod 

‘ Ci'ftixr* pMVP.ojfjt Vj^ (V<, Lfat, AWatdaP/rao 
Oatc. Ahmediilwul 

. Gujanit Hoanry Faciory, JtaLhUI Rond, 
•Mnnnliibad 

. Oiijarat Spinning and Weimtig Co , Lt.l Oiit«il* 
Kaliipiir Cal<>, AhmxlAbad 
IlarivalUblidaa MuUhnnd JtilU Co . Ltd , Oitih 
Donapiir Gala, Alnnodabiid 
IlalhLung Mamirartiinns to. Lid, Dilnd* 
SiiriuTTiir Gate, AbmHolmd 
Ilimabhiii Manufoetiinng to , Lui . Vnir barwpiir 
Gale, AhnxHlnlHut 

Johjinpt A'nUil ^LlLi Co • Lid , Out ode Delhi Gate. 
Ahmeitahivl 

. Jitendm MiUa, Ltd (rurmerlt Aalbdia SIilR, 
Oiildde Aeloilia Gate, tlimediihn'i 
Kfllyan MilU, Ltd . Ni»ro<ia Road. Munolabad 


«{r«e< jrodlalllenUIAto.lfd. Ig 
l*o*t Rox No 4.Ahna'lalin,t 
Mewra Cliamanlai Mangabbia A i 


Agent*. Ollieo on MiU iwni** 

'loam Itluinjdibai ami Tneiifnlal A Co 
i.td . taenia. Offj/v* on Mill nienuae* 
Meaatii.II Kealmtal A Co . Agetita Ra,t 
waypiira. .Muneilaliod 
\tea*ta Cbanuinlal 'lansaldaa A to, 
Agenia. ORieo on Mill pfr-inma 


Meaera Cbaliiram A ivna. Xgontii Otlox •»> 
Atdl f-remiaea 

Ale«*»a AMnnalduoAtaoaukMikav Vnt«a 


Jieaara. C. C Dalai A Co . D-nrr- (»awe 

Ml 2Iil| prrtniaea 

Meeara jatiinaliliHi Maiiaokbbhu A (V> . 

tsrnla. DRieo on 5bH i remuiea 
ileoarv (1 inllutrlul HariUI A Co . ,\|teitta. 


Lnlbhal Tnciimlal .MilU Lid Jlakbiel Rond, 

AhtiMKlaliad 

Slaliealiaan MiU« Ltd (formerl) \linieiUbe<l 
Cotton and Waste Mfg Co. I Id J. MiahilMg 
Roml. Ahcne<l dwd 

AlaniH-kchowk and stlimiKliibnd >Ifg Co . Ltd . 
No* I and 5. Rnilwsjpiim Fost, \hn»e.Ub* I 


Slc-Mta. Maneklai Manaubliaa A tV , 
Agent*. Peat Jto* No J. Ahmeil tliad 
Xteanra. Ohlrajlnl Kliualialiiaa A Rro* 
sVgrnia, Dltue on Mill pieiniseii 
2IeaKr» Ruatomjeo MangaMaa A lk> lAd . 

tgene*. <Wi<« on Jtill premtae* 

Mr N K Jhaa-en Don UijoMUtor. 

SU73, Ila(an|iolo. .tluneilaluul 
Mr Itadlieahjani It Morarka. Ditei-tor 
in eharge. 74, Manno Drive, ilombta 
Memra. Cbinubhw LaUihai anil Rrm , Ltd 
Agent* OtBreonMilIprerowea 
Measra. Dhirajlal hhtiahabbia A Co 
Apnla, Pont Box No 79. Xhmedabad 


Sara»piir. AIim«teha<l 

3I*fialcn ‘ipmtung and Maiiufurturing Co . Ll I , 
Comlipiir. AluneiUlwd 

Moiiogrom MilU Co . Lid . Rakliiat. khniedahiid 


Napri SlilU Co, Lid. lUjpiir C.omtipor Road. 
.Mimialahml 

Nntioniil Mill* Co , Ltd , t.nmlipoe B<'" 1 VliranU 


7{ewre llir >tat Tnrumlal A ‘Inna, Xgeina. 

tttfiro on Mill pieinmca 
Meavre llarilal llant olhabiulas A Co, 
Ltd . AEmt* Otbee on Jlill premiaea 
Sleoea Mar»lm Broa A Co , Ltil , 
Cgenta pnice on Hill premises. 

Steasr* Xbnilal. Marsden A CO , 1 td 
Vgenla. Otiieo On >liU |>ieniiseR 
SI, RUM ropatlol Cliimantal A Co, 
•Sgeala. Post Box No 36, Ahmedabud 
Me«r* (^umnolat and Ooxindlal A Co 
Ltd Agenls, (Wee on Mill premises 


411 47. SMI ..R, j gg 

.5'J.»J7 I.SIfi I 7071' I.8I1 

32 <‘*1 H4| 7.fl<M I 


401 4 347 gfS 



COTTON MILLS IV AHMEDABAD 



n n rr a 1 Mil* Co Ll I Nnroilu Roiut itn»in Tn nl/il lil Ofnl^ * Co III 


SI Ve* C 




OTHER COTTON jMILLS IN BOMBAY STATE 


hAJfFS 01 Jim*' 



i Anjar Spinning nnil \\ paving Mills Co. I Iil 
(forjnprjji Xulrh ‘^iwining oinl Ueavmp Co, 
Lilt ). Anjar (Kutoh) 

3 Biiroda Spinning and AVpavuig to Ltd 

Pani Cato, near Bhailm, Barodii 

4 Biirai Spinning anil Weaving ^tdla I td 

Biusi Town (Distnct Sliolapnir) 
a Bharat Spg andUig Co . Ltd Nt I (foniierli 
Hubli MilU, Ltd ). Hubh 

0 Bharat Sne and 'W vg to , Ltd , No i (foimirtv 
Hiibli MiUs. Ltd ) Itubli 

7 Bharat \ i]a^a MitU Ltd (fonnerlp Kalol Kupuili i 

Spg * Wvg Milla Co Lull KaJil INortli 
Cujaratj 

8 Broach ftne Counts Spinning and ttoavmg to 

LttU (formerly Hronrh Inihisirinl Cotton 
Spinning and AVciivmg to ltd) Mohnnuiil 
pniraRoad Near Station, Broiicli 
') CTiaUagnon bhri laxini Narnynn MtlU Co Ltd 
{former!} Shri Liixmi Niiroj an Mill* of the New 
Omning Prosaing i Alfg Co , Ltd ) C1ia!i%i«»i 
Fast Ivliandenh 

0 Chhotalai Mills Ltd (rornierly Knlol Cotton Mills 

Co , Limited) Isalol (North Onjarat) 

1 GaeLwar Mills, Lid ■ Bilhmnm 

5 Geiidalul Mills Ltd (formett} Bhngiraili bpiiming 

& ‘Maniifartiirmg Co Ltd ) Jslgaon, ! ast 
ivliandpili 

3, Cioknk Mills Ltd (fornietiv Coktk Water To»ir 
ft Mfg Co Ltd). Ookak FnlLi llelgnmi 
'Dirlnrt, SMC 

4 Oopal Mills Co Ltd (fonnerli Whitlli Siz ^ 

StTg Co, Ltd) Mill >0 1. Maluitmo C'amllt 
Bond BrOAcIi 

% Oowil Mills Ltd (fomurlv Wliittli. Spg f- 
Alfg Co. Ltil) Slill No i MnliaiioaCanthi 
Itoail Broiirli 

5 OopsI Milis Co , 1 lr( (formerly WTulife Sgp ft 

Mfg Co , Ltd ) Mill Mo 3 Mahstmii Otndl 1 
Bond Broneh 

1 Jam 6hri Banjitninshii fiipimiing und Weatmi. 

Aldls. Co I Ltd bliolnpur 
8 Jayvshnnkor Slills, Bnrsi, Ltd , B irti Toivit 

(I Kami Cotton Mills Ltd (formetl) WndhwflnCnmp 
Mills), Siirondrnnngtr, Wiidlmaii Camp (Snum 


32 Krishna Iviiraar 3litls Co Ltd, Mnliuia 
(Saiirashtra) 

J3. Lakshmi Cotton Jlanufortunng Co , Ltd , 
Sholspiir 

24 Loknraari}a Mills Darsi ltd , B irsi Town 

23 Madhrtinagar Cotton Stills Ltd , I* 0 
Slftdhnvnugar, Biidhagaon (31 S St ) 

20 Mafatlal Fine Spg and Alaniificturmg Co ltd, 
Vejalpur Itood, Nmsan 

27. Mahalaxni NtilU Ltd Near Chawdi Cii 
Bhavnacur 

20 Stahnrona MitU, Lt<l , Ft rlmndar (hathiaaar) 


*Klum Siheh Abdul Samad Ha}a tsil 
Muhaminnil Owner, Offace on Still 
premiaes 

J' V Nhali I.itr| Ciidmnan OfheeoiiSfiK 

Mexira Jmereluinil LaxnuiliaiHl S. Ci 
Agents, Office on Mill {remisen ^ 

Me«ra. Deani bims ft On , Mannguig 
Agents Office on M U ) reraises 
Messrs Futsliotain <Hnuuljee oml Co T 
Mnnagmi, ,lgents Cool Moraonn Ifoniji ( 
bfreol Fort, Itomhav ! 

Ml sere PiirKlwitam Coxindjei atui Co 
Managing \grnta, Gool Mansion H unji I 

htreet Fort Bombiy I 

Meiam Ranmnlal LbamjMLlil ft (o 

teriitii, Offln on Mdt prvmM t 

Mraxm Bnjlal Bilaarm A Co Xgeiits 
Vi,n\lian Biidling Diltl hinW tori 
UomiMN 


Menira Oiololil llirociiaii I A < > \i,enla 
Oft ee on Mill iireinue^ 

3Ie»af)i.lI M 3!chtaft(...)til, tM-ma 
Oitiie on JfiH premise* 

Siirajnial CtrndiUI Biliitia )a| 
3Iaiui|nng Biuetor Office on 3li|| 
{remiaea 

Messrs Forbes turlsa Oini) Inll A Co 
ltd. \ginls Forles Itmllng Koine 
Sln.it Fort Unmlai} 

Measrs NtuuldM llemlas .C Co Agents ' 
C o liar VijsvH Mills Co ]t<l Narola 
Boail, Mimetlaba I 

Mews Nanddta naralia ft Co Agnus | 
< '» n>o A ij •}« Mill* Co , Lt'l Naro la ‘ 
Itoad, Mimedalanl 

AfoRcrs Nanrf (ait Ifandta A Co Aonia 
Cyo Tl>e A ijniik MdU Co Ltd Nnrudi 
Xoi I, Aliineilaimd 

Mckts Lalji 'Canui)i A Co \gents || 
Bank dtivet tin. Bombay 
Iteasrs Za Ibuko ft Co , Xgeiils Oflno oit 
Aldl premises 

Memrs Chnnd ital Itatibil A Co Mg 
Ageets Office on Flill premises 

Messrs Oiaiulidal Keshot lal ft Co . 

Agents, Office on Mill Jimnises 
Messrs Indm Pingb ft Elon.* I td N ere 
(srics and Treasurers Cambstia Budd 
mg 42 Qureiis Kond, Back lias 
Betlunatiuu Fort Itomlais 
Alessrs biirmdranatli Atagnnial ft Co , 
Agents Office on Mill premises 
FIcssrs Tbe BombsT Co . Ltii iwsretanis 
Trcnmirers and Agents, 1 Alellaea 
Stmrt Port Bomba} 

Memrs PulaLho A Co , Managing Agents 
Office on Mill premises 
3fe<srs Bmlhgoon Trnim., Co. 1(1 
Mg Agints, Office on 3tiU pnniiees 


30 1711 
lOhlNI 




Karayandas Chi't'dal Cotton Spg andWvg Mills, 
(fomiMly C.adoc Cotton Spinning and Wenvi'’'* 
Mills), Qiidag, Dhanrar (West) 

, Jfarsmggirji Slaniifactucuig Co Ltd , btiiti 
Rood, bholoplir 


Measn Kargovandaa 

Ltd Agent*, Ofliie on auu |iir.n.mr» 
Skive banjibliai Kalsdaa Mehta 31 R F' , 
Onner.SwastABhinraii Vgntrda Pood 
Porhandar 

Afessrs B K Sfaratbe ft bona. Partners, 
Office on Still 


ft Sens. 10 00. 


i 213 1,211) 


l,!»3t 

10,731 


2 41! 1 liJC 


l.lao 

1,170 


N WT ACFTTH OB OW>KBS 


3- N*t)v»nMSU IA\ 4ormfl KJolWU R tMn, ^ M fusj Us A Co 

MilLiCo Ut Kalol Nortt O jnra» '?» Is. Oftw 

33 *fln Cotton lUdS 11. Jlill Il<](rnn rly Nc« Mm rs H >1 Slohta t boos Lt I Veents 


DsrbKjiitn 3LiIl- 1 Na nf 

31 Vew Ct i o alal SI L Ll\ (fonnotlv M *<1 I Atr 
Cotton SI I a Co Ltd) 1 liadj 
3 j Vou Ind a Ind r<^ Ltd Jctalj r Roi 

Baroda 

30 Jeli<insru-Sal.\MiU3Co IiMtonnri \cti 

s! linker Lux o iJ unker Cot o Mill* Co. I td 
Bhatunfrar 

37 Beu Prat p ‘«pit M a na ani Mf Co III 
DhuLa \V Klia dO'l 


No n 

t Axr SI nsrs. C tJ o»«W H noha d A Son 
\ftt ts n rnhag O s Br dfte Vi motUI ad 
Ro. I Messrs Us rbu ors (Baroda) Lt I Agents 
Parc Course Road Baroda 
V on Mesnis Rtndcon SUpSi 1 Us A C o Agent 


38. '>ew Shorrock bpinnin_ on I Slamifa turuc Co Sie*. rs MoUtlal Clanlid I i Co Ltd ^ 
Lt \ tf rmerlv Nod ad Swn leshi Sp niiin« seot tn e- Tieoa ter* and Agento. 
Weartnaond Ma fat ru e Co Itl) Nalat As>r\ Boa i lUtar«T|>u > Post 
D l Jvoira Ahmedaba i 

39 NranjanSIUa Lt 1 (f rtn I TksaramSIU) Messrs Shapoorj A Co Agent Oftioeon 
Fttlsatra ti S rot MrJI preroses 

AO Petlod BaUkl idaa SLIL Co 1 td Near S at o Mesar* Mot Ul J a I an iot A Co Sees 
1 oad rulad ( I o Annn 1) Treasurers* Agents S at on Rd Petlad 

At PraUn StiHa (form rl V ramgum SUU ltd) Messrs JanaL Ltd On-ners A9 Forbes 

Fultrodi Rood A ramta n Street Fort Bomba) 

A* Pmtap "Cps WSR ond Mfg C Ud I i *| Measts Motdot Matveekclnnd * (U 

AmaJncr tosthiiand'ab A|fents OSxe on St II preroisee 

A3 Raio Dahoitur Sto lUl Poona M I ltd (fonucrly Mes.rs Rojo Mukundlal Bans lal & Sona, 
Poona Cotton and t tkSIanufart ring Co LH ) Age Is. Hamam Ho se Hamam 
o KennttVjBoa' Poona Ton Bombay 

4A Rsjn Rag) unattirao M Ik Qhor Slessrs Uabaratl lc« Text les Ltd 

()v>ners O0tce on M II ptent ses 

AS Rajkot 8pg A W g M It. Lul Karansingbj Stea t* Shapoorj Palloni A Co Ltd 

Oeca Road Hsranpura Rajkot KattuAwar) Agen Ortiee ot MiU ptemues 

AS RajratnA Naranhl a SIiUs Co Ltd Pe lad Mes*rs Ramanlat Keslia lalACo Ace fa 

Office 00 VUI pre n ses 

A7 ^onlokba Spinning * Rea me Factor Sfessrs Gotindla] Candalal Gtodgora 

Nor Rood B1 a -nagor Onne a Office on At U pren tea. 

AS SceimlrrSar SHU Sou tagar SIol alia 01 trond \MulQ ad rSeeinderPatel Lm) Owner 
(Thnna D iitr t) OSceo SlUl premise 

AO Sholtipur Spuming ai d We ng Co ltd 8 at on Mes»rs Mororka & Co Agen ManlanI 

Roa I SnoUpur Bu tdmg Fort Bombay 

AO 81 ree Ballj 8p ning Wea in^ & 0 1 MUK Ja -rinraean Sh -nath Lsdda Es<) 
FxensonPart fy ngl Iropretor Office on Mill pren sea 

SI Shne Dgt i osin^l ^ng A W fi MdU Mcssrx. Cha tanrak mar MangaMaa * Co 
Dedoahwar liuader Road Janu gar Ltd Agents Office on M U premiaea. 

S'* 81 Ire Kar CVstton M II I 1 (formcri) A | !|,ri j Messrs Jalan Bros Propnetoes Office on 
M 1 s) Near Ra tw t ^ a on, S Jdl p r (N C ) Mill prem se 

53 Sluee Hard ailTcxlile SI It Jaitmagac Metaca P \ Shah T) K Shah * C M 

\Uroo Pnrliiere Office on Mill premses 
SI Shn Ranteth Cot on SI II Ltd (forme l> Mor MeuwTleMon Ind s r aLtd Agents 
Co ton Atdis Ltd ) Sion (KatUuwnr) Office on AldU premises 

S. AhrooSayaj Jul lec C ttoi AJvteSLUsCo Ltd Mesart PreUiad Serabam ft Co Agnts 
8 dtip r |R At Ra Ivia J Oppoaite Rr 8tal on Oppos to Sta on. Sdhp r 
0 Shreo A jajUxm Cotton ALIU, Ltd (foftnerir The Text lo Agents Ltd Agents Offiee on 
Camba) Stale At Us) Huse n VsirAr Roail 31dl peeiu sea 
Cnml a (Dis Knirn) 

o7 8hrce Aamuna SliUs to Lt I (forme 1y Ne Messrs Za erel and Lasm land Bros A 
Baraln SI !Ls Co Ltd) CojaOate B r^s Co Agents Office on SI II prenuses 

o$ Shn Amanungh] 3tills Ltd W anka er SleMTs Ja ant lal Amrsltal A Co Lt I 
(Kail a-aar)I 11 Agents Office on Mill prem srs 

S9 'llm Gajanan SI Is Sudamnpun Sengl SSIC. Mr A R VelanLv Propretor Offi e on 
M II prem gee 

CO Shn Jagduh SI II Ltd (focme 1) Slal oraja Mills Slesors. Jsgd I ( Agency! Ltd Office on 
Co Ltd) Padra Rood Baroda SIR prem see 

61 SI n laix ni Text le MiUs Ltd B1 or Sfe^re Bhor Sferrositile Agency ltd 

Acer a Office on 3WI nremu^a 

6-* SI rl Asrayan Wca mg snis Ichakaronj 8 SI C Mcmn Sangle Broe. Owners OA ce on 


M Ils Co ltd Near R Staton Messrs AodUII^Dulli 


63 thn So tj MIU Co ltd Near 
ikiroda 

6A ShnShal u ChhetrapatlM lU Shal up\ 


ShnShal u ChhetrapatlM lU Shal upur Holt spur Alcvrs dames h inlay * Co Ltd. Agents 
M C CIS terrd Bank Biwing Fort Bomba 

Bidlfnir Snts Co Ltd S dl pur Messrs Msgonlal ParbhudM * Co Agents. 

on V on M U prmuiips. 

Sunit Colton ^pmn ng and Wes mg Mills Ltd. Sir Nsnuchandrs AtaUtial 3Ig Director 
N«wabwa<l h rat ■•9 Cl urrbgate S lyet Fort Bombay 

Tikckar Textile M II Ltd Tkekarvod ''lolapur Slesars. Ns kandPUnpany Agents Offiro 


M Aenkatrwh Rang TonluSI 1 1 halkai 

Opp Rt Sta on Nandol 

69 A enna Textile MdU. Ltd Degliaxn 
“O A Lslinu Colton Still J td SboUpur 


|i S AI C Steasrs fi K. Dalar A A Datar \ A 
Datar & St A Datar Owners Office on 
Sfill premiars. 

AIc«era.T Bhmbla} ft Sons. Ltd A-enU 
OR ce on SI D prem ise s. 

SIcssrs. Tbe Bombay O d ltd Seerttorws 
Treasurem and Agents D AA allace 
street Fort Borahs 


18 ro s s 18 


Total 


COTTON MILLS IN OTHER STATES 


NAMES OF MILLS 


Tu-jI V . ATTt^e, OOIBIHT kirrxir 

NAJirs C»» A( FM< fiB nWAFPb Niut^foT 'Tf ‘V’^ NuB,>-tof 

AM) UFVIib ADPJtlt't A "iIbA!-. ' ' ^ 

L'*Hrn tlurtntf tli* »tnrl 


InsIiUril ai 


RAIPUTAHA. 

t lVi»nr I MjIU Co , I fR , Be i^-or 
S ''ipiirSi)(: AUvg Mills I lei ,>ieHr ToMcr Ho ir^ 
1 1\ it h T'*xul s Ltd , Rhimgimj, Koliili In 
I kislmv Mills, Ltd , Nenr Rv Stntion IVAvinr 
S 'I til d ilislimi Mills Co . Ltd Biasear 

I Me'iiriJMi Kisliengnrli 2LUa I ul Mulngtin 
Kia loru; irh 

7 Mali irijnli Sri Umnid MUIm ltd Puli Miiriiiir 

8 Alo ivTiir Textilo ^I Ils Ltd.Ohilunru 


I’m Rtlwd *>,.11 Molilil t aiHH-nlA 
tr JAt.*.s 

M«-*.rH *>Iirt» Lnxnu Tr l<>rs f t I 
Vs J 0 I n r Ittuti. /< i|m" 

Mrssra St^uRTiul **11 ^ A Millu It I 
Mk Aunts OUtrtn MiU I irraii*^ 

TI ikiiM is M in« ni) a <0 Kvn 
lun>s ToAsiinrH ml Apnta ttounur 
II S SilhLuJ hinlKutiirtr Ititxsiir 
lb iviur 

ALsuni Sttii liilwlrul Ae 11 u>« It I 
M;, Ajrsitv Malineinj Kfdi 
M«i-.r» IliiShm hrwlns V^txi » It I 
Aionla tSfliri on Mill I roiiuaou 
Mo-uirs N>l)utBmol *Aun]titfnMl laullii 
Mtiiixuiu A< lU nUi <11 Mill |n 


1 1 3'i.I 

• 111 


P n.jiv Colton Mills Lul Iforniork lliidv 

I ixini Dotli MiUs Cu) Scar li) AtKtm 
I!ijaj-nai.iir ( AjmerJ 

10 Slircuililmdoo Cotton Mills Ltd .Bbilirura 


t, npriir Manufaetiinng Co I Ltd , niulti''Fa Mnwira KuMiirrliiml DinUblm A Co 

Aetiii* lltrsi lioni» Cir 
Mi-liU lit ul l-iH KotnUv 

2 R 8 RmL'Iiruul Copal las Mol ciU Npg andWts Mi’ssfc BuUki 1 1 * MoliMa & An. t l«l . 

Mills, I til (forniei Iv Akot v Cotton Mills, Ltd ) Me Ao-nls. (Hlu •• tm Mill pmniM>s 
Akti! I 

3 Siintriun Rnmpnua 1 MiUsCo.LtI liijmip^tli. Mf«>MSfl\a(rainiu>ns Ltd . VcFiit* Akili 

Akolo 

4 \iii)tbliiA Mills, Ikrar, Ltd, Uliolpiir, Ammoti MoAsrs. Ucol iniikh A Co. Srorri «?«•« . 

District Tnsisvm^ nn ( Oifin on Mill 

promises 


M's! 3PJd .’(fij isosti 7,’V9 


13 'fo. 
IIi«i 


4<i7J 
3 is* 


Tot .1 


KAOBYA FRADESR. 


I Crngnl Xngpur Cotton Mills, Lul , Rajiuiiulgaoii 


4 Moilcl Mills Jsnppiir I Ul Lmrrr lltNul, Nn,q nr 

6 Pulirnon Cotton Slills Ltii Ifonni’rlj' I'nlgooii 

tMttou spinning Wnnuig and Sluimfictiiring 
Co . Lt,l I ruL Kin Uisl M anlho. 
p, Itai ttul adur Itansd ,1 AliiiS'litin I lipiiiiiing luul 
tt<sii mg Mills Hiiigancbsf. Uirt AAanHi/t. 

7 Rai boJieb I’rLrliiui I M iliotn •'pinning nnil 

A\«aMiig Mills, Ltd , lliiigiin^liot, Dist AAnnIlut 


Mrrsra Sluvis AAoIIms' A <n. Mtniging 71 47C 
Agrsits 4. llinLsliull Slttwl Caleultii 

Jt^srs 1’ \ AlsMu A J««w Amnia J*AI2 

ro>ili( fiml lina. Ilonikj Iton I tort, 
llomiios 

M -^sr. Tot* la lin-ln -s 1 1.| , Mg Agrnta I ri 88 
Bnrnhus Ilosiss*, tl llnieo Mrc^ 4«wt 
Boiulisis 

SIwsrs lUmsilul Almtliiril llwlallnj A *2 lOs 
tV>.,\E«nta |inroH>us<* Nir 1 liirorsliuli 
M* Ufa llnuL t ort, R >>nl«s 

Alriairs Jlunlutol Non* ATg AgfSits, IA72S 

7J Apollo Sinst, >ort B-wolxn 

blinmtti Smlnulrsi \ Duga on I OtI ora 31 wui 
<?« rtoni eWirt* 00 ViU pn 

SrtU MufhnnuUs Alolioia Mg Ihn tor 21 072 
Ilini.an.Imt. 


•Mrs 2i>,j 


I Biliar Cotton Mills, 1 1 1 , Plniluan bhonf, Palnu 
2. Goya rotlcm and Juto Mills, Ltd , G»j« 


AInMu Kodiinalii A C 0 .. 1 1 1 Mg Agents 7 ^32 
r O DiulnanSlan' I at nit 
Sir P l*mus.l lllmioti Stnwgink 2«»tai 
I>fnrc<or. fWion on S’lM p 



COTTON MILLS W OTHER STATES 


^AMF« 01 )IHL« 


or AOENTS OR OR\H 
ANUOITKE UlbltE^tES 








AvcrASb 

^ulsb«r 

of 

Looms 

daUr 



HTDEBABAO (NIZAMS TERRirOEV). 
J VurangnlmJ Mill-!, Lt<I , Auraiigul nd 


2 Atom Join Mills, l-til I\ arraneal 


3 Devan l<aluulurRarnso]>a1 Ltil , rioiij^iilila, 
St'oundorablid, Deroon 

I Iljilcrahad (Docfan) Spg and Vk\g CSj , Ltd, 
tichigudda, Socunderaliail (Docfan) 

'< Mahaboob Shabi Kiilhiirga JIilU Co , Ltd , 
Cutbarga 

0 Osinannhala Slilln, I td , y<indod 


CENTRAL INDIA 

1 Bhopal TcxlUca Lid . Bliopal . 

2 Pmod Milli C(>, ltd (Umn<l MdH, Vjjsui 

fi tralior 

S Kinod Mills Co • laid (Doip’han'l Mills formoriv 
biprn Cotton Mill), Ovrolior 

4. Him Mills. ltd, Ujpiin 

5, ilu)>ninfhimil Mills Ltd , Indoro 


0 Indore Matwa UniUal Mills, ltd, (OU Jlilli) 

Jndero litv 

T. liiiliiroMnIvii L'lntcil Mills, Ltd, (Ncu Miltsl 
Indore Cits 

1 JiVAjoeruo Cotton Mills Ltd, Conlior, (Nrar 

Morsr Itonil btntion) 

U Knlyiuunnl Jlills, Ltd , Indon 


lb K b ^aaorali MJLs (with Ruciior), Vijstpuru, 
lliiam ‘ ' 


1 Muliliil Airnrwiil Still,. Ltd . (Iwnlior, (Nfor Mornr 

Iloiut IUilwA> Station) 

2 Nondliil Hlinndiin Jlills, t td , Indore 

3 Itiii Hiiliiidiir Knniiaiiiilal Hlmiiilun 'LlLs, Ltd 

(formcrlj tin- Slshurajali SIill), MnlgrsloMn 
llonal, Indore 

1 lUjkmnirSlills, I (-1 , ndnath Oiniji Itnnil, Indore 

5 bliits) Saijjin Jlills Ltd (fonnerh ]tiillum 

Bombay I'mtcil nnd Wig In, ltd) 

Itsllam 

6 Miri Maliarani Maliutsnbai lottiai Slilla t«i .ltd. 

Ufvaa Junior 

7 Sw<ulia.!n Cotton mid Kliiir Alil). (fat. 

Silnnth Camp. Indore Oti 


WEST BENDAl. 

1, \Tali Cotton Mills I Id , Daoaanyi T, Itovrali 

2. Itansra Sn Cttton Mills, Ltd . Nn-l 

(Jl. rarjmiaa) 

3 lUmr** at! Cotton MIU Ud ,Safainn'oee.llo>,*ls 

4. lUniroiliya Cullm SliIIs 1 1,1, I'anihali, Dirtnil 
21 Porgiinaa. 


Messis Gupta bona. Ltd, Mg \gent<, lb 'its 
Emptte Mouee, Momba Road, Fort. 

Bombay 

The Induatnal Trust Fond. II K II lie 10 944 
Kiram'a Got etninent, dirents, ICO, Cun 
foundry Rnad, 11] dnalMd (Deccan) 

Mesam Jjtclimuiarajan Raragopnl A Son< |i> 37(> 
Ltd , Aeents, Post Box >o », fSecunilc 
rnbnd (Deccan) 

AIe<ii,n Bama&nn Blimmiiali anti Ainlaia nilxtl 
Lrvdintali, Agents, Post Box \o l~, 
Sccunderat nil (Dct^n) 

Messrs Dayaram ^untjmalLalkOli, \genls, J7,7tit 
Begumpet (Dcecan) 

T)i« Industrial Trtist Fund, UFJl tlie ’7 >MI 
Kuam sGoxcmmpnt Agents 1A9 Cun 
foundn Roe I, lied rabsai (Daccan) 


13.(111 

in.sn 


-Ml ' 194 J,744 !..>« 


J32 -120 9 403 l.Ji’ 


3(13 3S4 


MI Ih2 I |iii| MU 


. N4ft 1 fi72 

" 'I'l i.mo 


Total 110292 I.IPCCS 2,472 2 201) sjsia 7,72> 


Messrs Sir J 1’ ''rnarlavn A Son* 
(Itampiir) LvI , OITra, on Mill nnmiaw 
MessRi Binethram BnMioiul Ltd Secre ; 
lanca, Treasaren aiid Agents, OlTiua <mi 
'I ill premises 

Mesars Oinodiram Jlalcluind Ltal . $ecre | 
tsnes. Tfenaiirers an I tgents, OfUce on 
Mill pn-TOpaes 

bir Fanipchand Htikanicband A Co , 
Agents. Sitalmata Baiar, Irnlore 
Meters 'oinipciiand Jlukamchand d (o, 
Owretaries. TreaaiirerH and Agents, 
Office on Mill preroiaes 
Meaars (•oi'indrnni belasann (Inalore),'! 

Mg Agents, 139. AIedo«" btreef. Fort, i 
Bajmbas y , 

‘Atfiaers Oosuulnun 'o-krans (Inrlore), | 
Mg Agents 139. Medosrs Mte'l. Fort. 
Borobat J 

3Cfssr> Birta Rr<M , (C«ahor) Ltal . 

Managing Agents, Officeon'litl|arenu«ea 
Ate«,rs TiHoctaChand Kalyannal d Co 
beerelanes. Treasurers arul Agents, 
Office on MiU premisa-s 

Kban Anheb Seth AUbakbsbii Alunirinldin I 
Naranlli Propnstor, Office on Mill 
premises 

L Ban-siiiar B insul, Esr| . Mg Director, ] 
Offife on Alill premises 

Afe^rs Xandlnl Bliandan nn I Sena f 
Secretaries. Trensiiiers niul Agents, 
Office on 3Iill prennxen 

blesses Xandlal Jtluindsri ft Agents, | 

Office on 'liUpreraircr. 


‘le NiriipilMinil Uuknnii hiui I 
Agents. Office on Mill premi«~< 
31e»arf CopaliUs lilaHhsr ft <. 
Agents Offii'O on 3Iill prcfniscs 


ft Co. I9 72S 


Jtwarkadas Uiiirarusi s. Agasil 
ation lIosaLRotlnn 
rs Jagannalh Vnravan ft Co , Alan ig 
1 Agents. Oflier lat Mill pcemi 


Tolsl 


IS 877 

3A n'n 

U>,393 

23 324 
42 430 

49.728 

43,919 

35,995 

ll (KID 

10,121 

27,102 


0,409 
1 4.223 


IDU 

8s7 

480 

804 

l,4f»S 

1,420 

],4a8 

980 

379 

771 

3il 

701 

440 

.( " 


T«i I 4 14 024 



780 8 of: 1.427 

1.422 ] >,443 3,035 


1.203 18 127 3,395 

1.37«) 20,0211 2,470 

900 JiV7S4 2,79! 

iCi) 3,200 720 

. S,783 334 

7>9 12,387 1.737 

33ii 3.DU0 912 

640 6,150 1,657 

*18 3,144 1,207 

• 1,430 312 

53 7,047 1,033 

> 1,32,678 23.320 


{>.»■,# Brae, Mg AgenAa.Sli.Mta 
Bos I, taV iitta, r 
Messrs <:hBh Cba Co. Lt 

Afeuls. 23. linril QllKic S 

r«lafi<la 


Uniit I td A 


1 ,»'.3 


»3I 


.'9 

1.614 


( 


COTTON ^^I ^5 JN OTHER STATES 


^Ai^a or inLr« 


IWltuig ^\orkB, Ltd liow-pura I^n>> 
Serampore 

Bengal Luxmi Cotton JIills, Lhl Alnliesb 
poitj. Dirt HoogUy 

Bowteah Cotton Mills Co Ltd Boatenh 

Di«t IIowtbIi 

Diinfiar Milts ttd.No 1 SI amnaunt (Dirtntt 
21 I-arganas) 

Dunbar itiUs Ltd, >iO 2, Shomcagar (DLrtrict 
24 Parganas) 

Dunbar Mills, Lt I , No 3 Shnmnagar (DLsIrict 
24 Pargonu) 

Dunlinr Mills Ltd , Xo 4, Shoninagnr (Dutrirt 
24 Pareunas) 

Dart India Colton 3IiIIs Ltd , itaurimm Ilowrali 
District 


HooghlT Cotton Stills Serampora 
Keaomm Cotton Stills. Ltd (lomKrlj AUiod 
Cotton end Dye orks Ltd) 42, Cardra Reach 
Rc^, Calcutta 

, StahaUTmi Cotton SIills, Ltd , Paha 24 Pargsnas 


19 Slehini Stills. Ltd (SUl Xo 2) Iklghumal 

34 Parganas 

20 Rampooria Colton Sldls Ltd (Icrmerly Bhri 

Waning Cotton MQl) &rain|wro, Slohreh 
E I R) Bengal 

SI Slireo llMiunan Cotton SIiUs Co (formerly Neu 
Ring Mill Co , Ltd.), Fuli-shwar PO Ulol>»ni 
Dist llownh 

33 Shir«RAdhal\ju]ina Cotton Stull Ltd, Mill No 1 
(fonMriyCooarryCottonSliUs) (in Iirfuidatlon) 
122, 01 1 Chuser} Road, lloaru 
33 S)iri!oRadhaKn9linn Colton Stills, Lid Still No 2 
(formerly Jsjodia CMtton Stills Lht ), 17) 
Gimh Ohoah Read, Bslur, Howrah Dut 
31 $}jn« Badliesrsm SliUs, Ltd (fonnerl> Bliorat 
Abtiyuda} Cotton Sima, Ltd ] 320. ^askarpam 
Ro-vi Cftiwurr, i/owraft 

29 biddheswan Cotton Stills, Anantafur Howrah 
20 Sri Du^ Cotton Spg ant Wtg Mills, Lid, 


■kpore Trunk SIrssra TSi* Calcutta Ageneir* Ltd. 

'^ti; Aiienta 24 Xetaji bubhus Road 
Cairuita 

Stesrr^ ^ K ftoj ft CM Lt I Mg Igmta 
2 DalliouBie 'x^uan* Jvart Cai^tta 
Sfearrs The RmgaJ TextiM Agen^ , 
Agmt* II. Clive Row Ckkulta. 

Mrssra Krtlirweli RiUraft Co. Ltd 
Me Agents 21 Strand Rond, Catriitia 


Mr S P C3>i).ra%nnt and Mr Mana 
bendra Mohin Iviindii Oiowdhuiy, Mg 
DtrKtors 129 Slahen4u Dcbradm 
Road PO Hsikola Calculla. 

Dr \ C Sen Gapta SIg Director 
Calcutta Nalwnal Bank Buildings 
P 2 Stission Row Ezlcniuoo, Colcutla. 
Sir A n ben Propncior benunporo 
Strwtra Biria Bros Ltd Agents i Ro)al 
Earhange Place. Calmita 

Sfessra It Dalto ft Sons, Lid.. 

SIg Agents l> One Street. Calcutta 
Afesrrs Cboudhuo Rov ft CV>, Ltd 
23 Huno Cliunder MuJbek Street 
(-aloiltA 

Messrs. Chakravarti Sons ft Co Managing 
Agenls 22 Caoninc Street Calcutta 
Stciwrs Haganmull HeerabO, Stg Agents 


US Cotton Street, Calcutta 


ns-’O 

23 Ifit 

24 l»i, 
23 232 
I •*732 
4o4C>i 


Victoria Cotton Stills Ghooecry, SaltU I O 
Howrah Distnct 

\ idyasngar Cotton Mdls Ltd Sodep ir Diet 
24 Parosnas 


Alcasra. Sfanna Slondat an I At iHud. Co 
OoTiere Office on Still pimuses. 

Messrs Cboudhury ft Co , Ltd , Agents 
23 IfnrrochondcrAtidlirkMreet Colrulla 
Moarra Anandram Cajiwtar SIg Agents 
too, NetajiSnhasli Road Calcutta 
Stessrs PartobmuU Kamediwar ft Nursing 
ft to Proprietors, 46 Nirand Rcsid 
Cakutto 

Alcsers Lmtcl Coraniercial Agency, Ltd 
Agents, II. ratoulola Street Ddrutia 


31 312 


Total 3 93 U9S 3 33II3I 90 0 84’0 


Da^albaeh Sue and AA'R Mill- (formcrli Vir Sahalji Slaharsj A 
Btniatesuar Collon SIiU, Ltd) Piilligarl, Proprietors tMhce <n» >1,11 p 
O T Bool Arantsur 
Punjab WolUSlilU Ltd Bhiwaai (Diet Hw 


A2I i C9t 
$16 2,13., 


•»4*0 1 909 t S-4 


17,123 4 631 

1 0*9 347 


344M 8U 
4410 I 403 


l.’BO 99 A 
9 102 I IHiO 




Mr Ra>lhi>1ins)am r 

Dircelor Bhiwani 

beth Spiruimg Lt 1 (formerly Amntaar kpg SlilU) Mews. Clionilal 'wth ft Itro,., Lt I 
G T Roaii Amntaar 'Ik ftpwit-s OfPee w» Mill | «emi«*. 

Tcchoolpgicnl inslHofo of Textile* ffornwrli RirU E.li>,atiMi Tnwt Agents Pdam 
Bhiwani Ooth Mills, Ltd.} Bhiwani (Jaipur) 


Ttial 


DELHI PROTWCE 

I Rirla Collon ‘ipuining ami AAeavuig i 
(fonnorly Ilanoinan and SUhadro S 
StiUa) ‘•ubiimundi, IVII i 



COTTOiV MILLS IN OTHER STATES 


^AMF^ 


>jL3tP> or AO>\T» OR fiWNtR*- 


■i.T 



nYDERABAD (KIZAMS TERRITORY). 

1 Aur»nA«biwl llill-, LkI .Aiiroiipnl'oJ 

2 Arum Jdhl MilLi, I l<l Uiirrniiiftil 

3 I>inniiBnbadurlUrn.;o['rt1Mill» L(U .rirlupidJu. 

S'^'CUfiil^ru'bail, Dpi cun 

4 HyilpriJ.atl (Dwfnn) ‘IpB nnii \\\g Itri 

fl Jtahiibooh blialii Kulhurga Mills Co , Ltd . 
Gidhiitg I 

0 O^mni'ihiihi Slills, 1 t<l , Kimdiil 


CEMTRAL ISDIA 

1 nil ij 111 Tp>(«iIpu Mil , niiopAl 

2 DiikhI MiIU III Ltd (Biiiot ^IiUs) Ujjuin 

(lualiur 

< Mmoil Mdlu Co Ltd iDifpiliand Min'! Tormerly 
Ml rii (otton Mill) CHiilior 

4 tlirn Millii ltd Ltjuiii 
'i Uiiknii I li irid Mdlu Mil Iniloro 


tl Imlin MalMH Vnitcil MiIN Ltd, (OU 
Iivlon ( it\ 


T Inihiv MaMu Itiitdl MilL, ltd, (Son Mill') 
Indore City 


S 

9 


JiinjiireK Colton MiIN Ltd, 
3t>rnrlloivl!<tationt 
}\n]3 aiuiiM Midi, 1 Id , Indore 


Onnlior, (SVar 


Ui K d SuftTuU Mtlla (mill Umtl^er) Nijiipnra 

11 Mold'd ABurnal MdU. Ltd , Ouiilior. (Niiir Jlqrur 

ItOud llailwny $!tution) 

12 Nandi i1 IthAiulnn 3Iills, 1 td , Tndom , 


llu] Itiiluuliir Knnlinivalid llh/indun Lid 

(fjnncrly thi Atntiamjuti ^Idl), Muleo'lonn 
Upn-t, InloTp 

Itiijiviimiir 31ills. Lid , Silnnlti C^nnp Itnud Tji Ion* 


IS «1 ri« ‘«ii>n Mills, ltd (forimcli 
ItoniUrtv Viiilprt and \'it{ t^i 

Rall.im 

10 Ptirl Mnliurnnt SlAliidnilmi C< Urn Mills { ' 
IVn uu Jiiniur 

17 <nmli**ln Cotton mill FI iiir Mills 
Silnutti Caiii{i, tiidoro ('ill 


UlltlllTll 

. I td ) 
O , Ltd . 
> ltd 


WEST BEKOAl. 

I Vruti (olloii Mills 1 Id , Ituu-uniri r, Hun rdi 

2. lUnpii kn Cotloo Mills, Md. NivI pon* 
( 21 , I'Ar^miivs) 

3 ItMigPunnnCiAlvmM 15« Ltd .Srrnmjmir, Hi>.ii,lv 

4 JUnpodiyu Cotlioi Mill* I td , runiloili, Ili»tnil, 

21 Tarymnits. 


3feui-r* Cnptm Sonn Ltd . Alg Agente 
EmpiTo Hoiwe, llornb\ Rood, Fort, 
Uombar 

The InJuBlrMl Tniat Fond. HEtl tl o 
Nirsjn'eGoveminpiil, Spent* lV»,Oim 
fonniliy Rond IlydrraMd (Dirron) 

Measn JaehmiDarayan Rampopnl A Sonu 
Ltd , Apeirta, Post 5»o 5, Secntide 
Tabnd (Drcran) 

Slenars Fnmanni) Bboonuili and \ rnkulH 
Knahnudi, Aecti**, Post Oov \o 1 
SecimdrralHid {lX*c^ii) 

Measra Da\aram '* irajmel Lslioti, tjnnt- 
Reguinpet (On tan) 

Tho Ind'a-truil Tniat Fund H t. It flu* 
NiraroeRosemmrmt Acentr. ItO.Oiiii 
foundry Ron I. Usd latnd (Oeonin) 

Tnini 


'lowr* bir J P 
(Raini'iirl 1 ul , 0 . 

Mesm Oinodimin Ralohnm. 

Inno- Treatofor* and Aeents. Office on 
Still premises 

Messrs Rmodirorn Itali Inind Lt I becfi 
itnes. Treasurers aiul Agents, Ofllro on 
Mill premises 

Sit Ssrupchand Hukamrlmml A Co 
(gents. Sitalinnia Rssnr, Indore 
Messrs hariipriiaoil Xuknmeliend & Co 
Verelariee Tresanrer* ntid Agents, 
Ofllee on Mill premises 
(tesura Coiindritm Seksunn (Inriore), 
M* Ajents. n** Mnloiiis Street, tort, 
Ronibni 

Atesnrs (lOiindnini fteksami (Inilon), 
Mg Agents, 139. Medoirs htroM, Fort, 
nomhsy 

Mee«r* Rirtn Bros , (Gnalior) Ltd , 
Msnaguu; Agents, Ofhee on MiU premises 
Alraini Tilloetcrhund KaUanmsI A Co. 
^eerelares Treasniers und Ajfenis, 
Oflue on ALII prenusi's 
KAian SalieL Betti Alot>aV.liA>jt Miminntrlin 
Xsrandli I'ropnetor, Oili>« on ititl 
preiniie* 

L B insular t« insul, Fs<( , >t? Ditretor, 
on Mill preioise* 

Nandirl Itlianilan atul Rons. 
Treosiiren. mmI Agents, 


Ofb« 

Meurrs 


*-ir Nimi'clian 1 HuLsnu h irui A Co 
Agents OlTiee «> Mill iiremiscs 
M*Mr> CopaVUa UUtlinr A <« ttit. 
Acenls, Olliisi on Min premries 


Selh Itwerkadns Oluiramsei, Acem, 
*1101100 Road, Rati im 
Mr«M JannnalhNnnirin A Co Mniiic 
lOB tiomts, OtTee on Mill preiiii'^ 

lota! 


ISu-w llnx SIg A»,enls J«, Stmnil 
Ron I. taVulta 

'Insirs <lihli Cliaudhurv A t«. ltd, 
Acents. lliirm Hiumler Miilliek M . 
ralnilts 

17r Narenilrmnatli Lair, Munaemg 

Direrlor. 63, nwllMlazar, CaleuKa 
Jlr-ssrs lt«n,it Lid , Stg Agents, ranihati, 
(24 I’orSBuasl 


V) 944 


1li,37<. 


n,nMi 


« 19 J 92 


I 7 iai 4 
It 31 X 1 


29,732 
41 3HS 

>2,602 

43.880 
39 412 

lb, 8»0 

13.300 


19.72t 

i*> 8 ai 

19,244 
14 *.04 


4,07,709 


2,742 

10,728 


U 81)0 


13,011 271 '194 

19 811 432 420 

13 420 inj 284 

‘I ’iSi} 241 1S2 

27.794 1 90 i07 


l> 493 


I.tt2 


1 ili'l Sill 


I lores 2 472 229(1 t2s'' 7,72> 


23,324 804 

42 490 1.488 


)j443 3 933 


49,728 1,420 1,203 


43.01)0 
33 983 


],4o9 1,378 20,92(1 2,479 

0S9 060 10,734 2,7DS 


27,192 

12,793 

in.47t 

15,51'. 

O.tri'j 

14,223 


5,3M 
12 387 


6,150 1,657 

■■..144 1,207 


3 83.746 10,949 10 270 1,32.678 25,320 


COTTON M/LLS IN OTHER STATES 


\AUES OP MIII‘ 


ftUB.t OP AC.E5T4 OR OWfERs 
AND OmCE ADDPESiEs 


: Belling Works, LtO . Bosej>„fR Lane 

Serompore 

Bengal Liixmi Cotton MilLi, Ltd Maliesh Stmm 

p<»re, Bi?} JJiJsgJiJj 

. Bowreah Cotton Mills Co Ltd }to»-re*1i, 
Pi“t Howrali 

Punbnr ^fiHs, Ltd.Xo i, Sliomnsgar (Distrirt 
2t Pargnoas) 

Dunlxip Mills, Ltd , J\o 2, Sliumnagir (Distnct 
24 Parganas) 

, Dunbar Alills, Ltd , Xo 3 Sharanagar (District 
24 Forganas) 

. Dunbar JliIU, Ltd, Xo 4, Sluminsgar (Duitrut 
24 Porganas) 

Bast India Cotton Milts Ltd , ilsungntm, Hosrrali 
Dutncf 


Iloogbly Cotton iliUs, Senrnpore 
Kosoram Cotton JIiUs Ltd (formerly Allied 
Cotton and Dye W orks, Lt<L}. 41, Garden Beach 
Bond, Calcutta 

. Mdlialaitini Cotton MiUt. Ltd , Palla, 24 Farganas 


. ACohinl Sfilli, L(<f (3(01 Xo 2}. Bershumari, 
24 Farganut 

Bampooriik Cottoa Mills Ltd (fortnerU Shn 
Xening Cotton Mill], Scrompoce, jtoheah 
E I B} Bengal 

Shree Hantiinan Cotton iliUs Co (formerly New 
Bing SliU Co a Ltd ), f uleahsnir, P O Ulubenn 
Dwt Uowtah 

Shrra Radho Kndioa Cotton Mills, Ltd , itiJl Xo t 
(formerl) Gooeery Cotton Mills) (in firguidstloD] 
122, 01 1 Qhuaany Bead, Moienih 

Shrco BadhaKnsluiA Cotton Mills, Ltd .Mill Vo 1 ' 
(formerlr Ja^ia Cotton Stills. Ltd }, lla, 
Qinsli Ghoab Bood, Bclur, Honrah Dist 

Shrce Radliestatn SliUs, Ltd (fonocrlr Bharat 
sAbbruday Cotton Mills, Ltd ] 220, ^oskarpara 
Xo W. <7(iuinir} , ifowraft. 

. Siddheman Cotton Slills, Anantapiir, tCowrah 


Stairs The Calnitta Ag^irav, ltd., 12 Aft 4 
Mg .Agents, 24, Xetaji bnbhaa Rond, 

Calcutta 

Messrs 8 K Bor A. Co . Ltd , Alg Agents. l.O'JO 
2 Dalhoinie bqaarv Fast, Csdratia 

Alcasrs The Bmgal Textile Agenej, 3>'J1C 
rtgenre H, CAre /foo, Cateatt*. 

Messrs. Keltkirel] ButhsiA Co, Ltd, 42 8'2 
3tg Aiteola, 21 ‘•trend Poad, Calcutta 


Afr S P Chnkrasant and Mr Mana 
bendra Mohan Konilii Cbowdhur\, Mg 
Directors 120. Slaharehi Debeaidra 
Roail, P O llatkola, Calcutta 
Dr A C 8en tinpia Mg Direetor, 

CsleiitiA National Bank BuiUing*. 

P S Mushiii Bow Extension, Calcutta 
Sir A A\ bon Proprietor. Srrampore 
Alrawrs Birla Qron., Ltd Agents. 8, Ro\al >7 OOn 
Eleliange Place, Calcutta 

Metvs H Datia Jt Sons Lt<i 3,741 
Mg Agents |1, Chte biteet Calcutta. 

AIe«rs Lheudbury Boy A Co, Ltd 
23 Hurra Oiiinder Mulhrlc Street. 

CalcitU 

Messrs OiaimtaruSotuACo Managing !T4'‘0 
Agents 22 Canninffbtreet, Calcutta 
Mesm HazanoiuU lleeralal. Mg .Xcenit, 23 lin 
141, Cotton itrect.Odeiitta 


Sn Du^i> Cotton Epg 
Konnagar (FIB}) 

Swadtsihi indostnea Ltd ,Panihatli 


Messrs. Manna Mondsi and Mulbck Co . 
Owner*, OOtco on MiH |wemi-M 
it ACrg Mills. Ll I , Messrs Clioudhury £ Co. Ltd, \ceiits 


23.>InmrhundcrMidlKrkbtceel.Calcutt t 
Jlcmra. .Anandmni Gaiadar, Ms Agents 
100, Xetaji Siiliaah Itoad Calcutta 
Messn PartabmuIlBameshwarANuniuig 
£ Co Propnetor* 40 Si land Bowl 
Calcutta 

Alnwn United Coramrn lal Asency , Ltd . 
Agents. II, Calo-itoU Street, Calcutta 


15 893 
22 5I9 


17,123 4 031 

1,079 317 


3,211 811 

4 310 ) 403 


1.798 910 

8.102 I fOO 


Total 3 93 "OS 3 53.031 9 0*0 


EAST PCIIJAB 

1 DaNalbagh fpg and AAig SIilU (formerli 

Bonkstesear Cotton 5Iill, Lid) Ihithgarli, 
O T Baud, Amntsiir 

2 lAinjsb Cloth Mills, Ltd , Bhiwasi (Di«t JTisaar) 

3 Seth Spinning Lul (fortnerly .Amritsar Spg 31ills), 

G. T Boad, Amntsar 

4 Tccluiolopical Instiliile of Tcxtilca (Conncrli 

Blii«-aiu Cloili MJls. Ltd ) Bhmani 


Mr Bailhaknslim Pnraninal 
Director Bhiwanj 
Alessn Cbunilal Scih £ [ 

Jig Agent*, Office 


>, Agents, lAWu 15 ICO 


p PTjn pBOVniCE. 

1 BirU Cotton Spinning and Uearmg Mdla Ltd Mewra. Birla Bn>* Lt,l , Agent*. 8 Bojal 32021 
(formerly Hanonian and Mahaileo S and A\ Fsclionge Place, Calwtit* 

Mills}. bubEimundi, Delhi 


(X,) 


COTTON MILLS IN OTHER STATES 


xiKor '"S" 


" DclIuaothftmlCfn^i-nlMiUsCo Itl MUSol. Sir •'h«nk«r Lall Mg Dirottor lUra' 
IWilakRoail Dfll.i H.nrtu Ra* P B \ > M “eUi 

I IXIhi Clotl. anil GcnersI Mills Co . 1 td Mill No i. Sir t.h*nl.ar LaD Mg Ihreclof Bara 
RohUk Itortil Delhi Hm >u R»o P B No J3 I>Uii 

4 Dck, Cloth and GeneralMilli Co, Ltd MillNoS ^ir ShanW lall Mg Director Biro 
Rohtok Bniid Delhi Hii«lii Rao. P B No 3J Delhi 

6 Saot»ritiaBlar»tMilK NaiwrcartiRowl DelU The DeUi tlotU Mul Gciutal Mill-. O' 

Ltd (Delhi) Owners 

B CcenUa Cotton ‘■pinnina ani Meniuit. Mills Co Mews r»T»n«in HamonHrai iLina^ing 
Ll I , Mahnbir Cotton ‘tpmnmg Co, Ltd, Agents Klaira Tolacco Mum It lol 
GrsndTnuifcnoad Dilhu Delhi 

7 LnkViren Chand Jftparia Mils (Mahal , t Cotton R 5 ’tetU Ram Co««* Jwptna 0»«<r 

Spuming and Me i\ mg Co Lt I l^asoholiiM) OfTie on Mill preniww 
Siibsimondi Doll i 


l,»’l 1.8*7 32.J90 4 2.1 


7 8 ,1) 3 2?f 53 7 7 01 . 


1 111 erton. Mills iVnanrgsnj Kimp ir Messrs Allartun Ueid C Co Ltl 

0*n'er> PcstBixNo t>“ Kanpur 

2 pi hmc* CoMwi whI SilU Mills I Vd Clionks^li t Messra s l»l Ptatad Kharag Pro \l 

Bennres Cantonment Mg Agents Olhee on 'till preiaises 

3 Bijli Cotton 'lilts I td Jlnthn s (form rU T it i iw Messrs N K 1 1 I Mi. Agents Frecgtmj 

Tejpsl Mills Itl) ha ru Cate Mrndu Rond Agra 
Hat! raa Cilj 

4 CnsenpoTO IMtoii Mills Co (C C M ) Cooperaaiij Tlie Rtitisdi {idi\ Cotporation Ltd 

Ratipuf CAaners Post bos No 7 JviHijiur 

8 Caiipore Colton 'tJlsto (Jiilii) Jiili Kunji ir Tl>e Brtli.li Inin Cortmration Lit 

Oaner* Post Bos No 3 Kanpiir 

6 Cuienpope Ttxtile« Lt 1 Co pcrgnnj Knnjme Me»»rs Pegg Nutlerluid A to ltd 

Mg Acents hiitlietlind Rouse Ketipnr 

7 Dajalbagh Textile Milla Ltd DntBlIiigli Agra Me«r« soeial Seeuriis nnti vrvKO Corj o 

lion Ltd Agents Dsttlbagli 

6 rtginMIUCo ltd CimILuics Kan] ir Messrs BigS ^otheriitnd A Co ltd Mg 

Agents biilheri in<l Ho i»e Kanpui 

I Indra Vn, anil 'As* Mills (DiTinerK Agra Mk Beth SitMiclwnl Owner Otluo on Mill 
and l> raving 'IillsCo Ltd) Jroni ka 3t nil prennma 
Agra 

10 John 8 Mills Co (forni'ilj Tohii a Coinnation bpg Mr J F John Mr M ( Jolm 4c Mrs D ' 
Mil!) Jeoni ki M in !i Agra John Merznns Oiniera 46 Canit Acre 

Ll JohneMdlsCVj ({ormerts ^<il ivsl riivL«ssoCAAales Mr J P Jolm Mr M 1> Jolm (k Mrs D ■ 
*>] inning Mill) Jeoni ki Man li Agra John Merraiia Oivners 4l> Cnnit Agm 

13 Johria ilills Co (formrrli Joins ^pg Mill) Jir J L John, Mr M L JolmJ! Mrs D 
Jncmi In Mandi Agra JoInMemns Oimers 46 Cittt.Agro. 

13 J X Cotton MaiiufarCurera Ltd, DsrsXinpure Me«sr) J K Conunemal Corpn ltd, 

VunthapaVTAoaA ''datiAging Agents AnariIa ^oSi«t 

Kanj nr 

14 JugciUl Komlapit Cotton h] a and A\ vg Mills Sr PadampMl huighnini Mg Difotor 


Co 1 td , Anaurganj Jiihi Kanpur DHarkHlaa Roa<l luatnla Toner 

Kan) nr 

17 Isniuiuj Dyeing A lAig Mills 'lol launalt 'tr tl hlandal Bsiiunadliave Osvtwt, 
Kaiiauj I* P OHiie on Mill nmniace 

HI Dikshmiritan Coiioii Jlillr Co , I trl Xalpi Road 'teesr* B R hoos Mg Agent# Belisri 
Xanpnt Tiwim Knnpnr 

17 Lall i 'liU Itiirdeo Dose Cotton bpinnmg 'Idl Co Mr 8heo Peraluul Controller OITie on 
Suhit ud Cate llalliros Cili, Aliviirh U si net Mdl promises 
1' Moili''[^ AAAvg 'Ills Lt 1 .Moduii^ar (Meenit) Messrs B B Curjannal Modi V Bma , 
Mg Agents Office on M H premises 


MomitatMid S'! innitig ond ' 
'loradabid 

Muir Mills Co . Ltd , Knnr 


Rnmrhnnd Cotton Mills) Jli I liras CAtl , Aliputi 


I td 1 al» Raj Swamp Mg D rector 

Xiind mpnr 'lora Uh^ 

'D T V Taieri Dimloi Otil Lines 
Kanp If 

Me»sr» H Ttevie A Co Prupnetocs 
S ihjiTnam)i Ivaiipi t 

1] nr 'lessTs J p Snvaatavi A bona ltd 
Nswienes P B No 4h Kanpur 
1 td L Kailasli Cl aiulra Soni, Seeret m , 
I jhani 

I New Mewirs lIiralalCiiUlKluinl&Co Oxiniis 


irpMate) bir J P M masCava A Smia (Ramp it) 
Itl Me Afients Ramj ur (klate] 
Jtessrs \imutf!.s iMpaklig Agent* 

bree Dnarkailieli Road Kanpur 
Slirrajnir Sleesrs keLhaarM Bn» Ltd Agents 

1 AivekanandiBoail Caleutta. 

‘Ij P G Panj t *s ngli, A Stmat Ltd , Managing 
know Agents I iieknow 

anpiir 'leasra. Jaipunt Broilers Itil Oeneml 


()l (68 >1481 1 lU 


[ ] 6i 


l.ins Ills !1J78 2 648 


III,') 0-'^ 7.030 1 884 


773 fi04 3 457 804 


3Sfl jO, 324 834 

. . 1.032 418 

1 5ro I 720 22,162 2,877 


1.3B7 1,352 17,729 3,058 


1 04b 1 SfO 24,823 3,742 


12,451 11363 1 83,768 30347 


7 93 010 7,00 007 


COTTOV \I/LLS rv OTHER STATES 


Mvr-i or Miiu 


D OF(l 1 «t>D i 


l.oc^ 


M lU u 
rurr r 


MADRAS STATE. 

Varon Spinning nnl WMrn^. 

Pnpp n wen \orll l«r 
. \»}wr T<-*iac« Ui UiuiAjl I50A.I T 

IVUknJinn 31 Ilf I tH 47 f.« t M<irJ n* <!ui 
RmiI Mini m. 

B I'kiruh m and Car a r Co Ltd (liu Lu s) ai 
Mil) 1 crunln r Ata^lnu 

, Puck n^hfun an I Comal c ( 1 1 i (C luil 

MJI) Pcranibiir 3Udm? 

Camly«lui MU. Lt I & ngnnall ir Ci> ml ai n 

M 11 Lt I Kakk 1 


Lt( 


Cannonorc S(.g , 

Cannanom 
fjjutfn A \\ » p 'III t. J 1 1 Ca 
r O \cl 1 an r 


a No 


Mr C *> m I Aaron M*. 1>» 
nn M It pi<>m ttv 

Slcssra, Teat! (Vimrtt gn Lt ( 14 IftO 

Me \)!cnta. \ -aiuwlu Jtoad T n i>| ir 
Mr A H S ItamaaaamnF I A bo a 
47 I 1 3L I r ^ at oa Itoad M t ra. 

Jt r. «nn\ t Co (M «!«"» Itl T 

Mp \s nt» VmntanSitwd 3fadni« Vl^OOl'* 
Mewtf P nn A Co (Ma lra«) 1 1 1 Mp j 
\c«*n * Am n a S nH.t Madrn J 
3I(~wra PoacoLrc i<o Iti Alanat ng 3 b 4 
\pm aA Seca Racofo rv to mluKorr 
M ion. MaM r 111 (ral -n lionle I"nofl 
3! Veen OD cr m 31 H | n-m -Vf 

( n rnl In i i ir. I f klM n T n riB 


3t I 


, Apr , 


<>rv 


I 31 II 


M IL III f '>« all r 

M 11a, Lt I ^m'*anall r 

1 Id ATrlt p d n 
Pwlamcf 


Co mlsiluru Cotton 
Counluit n- 

CVi mba on> K unal 
Coitnlf tore 

Co n Iwlnrr 'lurusan Mill 
I val Co n lx lor. 

Comlwtore Poiacf Mil*, ltd 
Co nilintoio 

Combaloro '•pumirg anil A\«» up <0 Ltd 
Pnln CrotrBond Cnmbotorr 

(omUntoro *«puui.na anl A\e a ni, to Itl 
Tad tvill Bf*n 1» ironrctl An II ra Cotton 
MU«) Twlnwlt ti nturU t 

Comnniurall AAcarim. Factory Caiuu nro 

MaUhi r 

Daaonil 31 1U Lt I Tn hipoai Tuduko tai 

Dhanal k tin t M IK Itl Utl kul Po. 1 
T n pur 

Cnai an I kn MU III >ell ku rComlntotr 

Jannk nut 31 Hi T 1 1 bn ill pu 1 r II xvl Kaj 
nnMIl III In ti<al8}am ''ui'nnull r 


llforv It llroi 
Ml. \ Ofl" V 


n3l II 


Lak hn) nh \ I k to 
Apml <Kh-r n At 11 pnnn fm 
Atriii-r*. T A It nal npi n <1 . t ar 
* Co Agent Ollcro M II prrintaoa 
31 Wf T B \ara>« aaaa n N« I A (o 
Agri ti Coiml tor. 

3I.«'rH R C S Nail A< NcrTrl m-sA 

AgmH |t«* \o *1 <0 n Mt«f» 

3t«-isf» It C a \a I A<« WrctarcfA 
\g» t* Ilox \ *4 Co mlwtoir 


Nclmi Na^rom Sal. 


Jaa-alar M 
Junct n. 

. Jatuliikilm Mdli Itl lipIpaUrarn Sna 
nnllur 

davantlu Hum handrappa 61 () V IT Lt I 
ttajrailrus Ik Uaf} Dial 

Jaj’anun 31 lU Ltd Pajapnia -am llantnad Drt 

Kalociaantr Mill ltd Ann pcrpalaj-am 
CounlMloro 

. Kan IM Text 1- 1 1 I TI mro t yt r Madras. 

Kartl lioj-Bn AIdU It I A m unall r T n ncl el 


Kaxthun 3nKIiJ 
Kotl an Text Ic* 1 1 1 


r Coimtmlorp 
.1 r Comlxttore 


Komaran Mils Ltd rudupiMiU>an Idipanu 
PoBt Coimbatore 

Lak-Jun Slia«Co..Ltd 3liUNo 1 PaipaiuiKkea 
palasam Avanasl Poad Coimbi tore 
Latodm SIlUCo Ltd ALU So ^ Ko Ipatlv 

Lotuf 3! U LUl “5 n Inrap r« n P xIan r 

(romarlv losal Allis, 


3Ifl iuro SlJla Co L I 3lad ra (Old an I Sevf) 
Sladurs. 

Maduni 3Llls Co Ltd Tut onu (ronuerlj Coral 
AnisOo ltd I T t conn 


Thi Conmoncalth Tn t L 1 Ca) i» 
Alalabar 

3 lca»f» M Muiik l> aooit A Co Agwi 
1 OKt I ox So I )S I kknia 

3 t««nf 31 SanjipjM* Oielt ar, A *- n» 
3 tp Ageniaa d Srcivtanea Tni r 

AI van A 4 A ell n-nn Co n ier A Ume 
Man pinp AgenK. Aellaknar Ilo «e 
A rll kmar ) oet C ml ator. 

Afeisn SI kl Itl 3 I(. Agent Ollceo 
Alillprem «*•» 

AIca r« O A enknia aam Saali 1 Co 
Agents. OITrr on 31 1 | piemwea 

Alen>r* I out arob La A < o Mg Acen 
Oib -a on 31 II ptem v. 

31 r I Aenk I Kaain Sa d Mg D ree oe 
n 1 an Mill pn imseo 

3 fr r ( enkalanunanappa ^et } Vg 
D reeloT OA ee an M fl prem «*o. 

3 U»irs Pam a Alanacement Lid Agents 
Office o I A| II prrmuo-s 

Sleaof. A I A R An naci alun Clett ar 
A Denan Balalur P SomasiDidaran 
riie tMt 'vet Ofllra on M II prenueef 

3 Iesrr> C b i Co Agents 1 * ''ccosid Line 
Iknl AUlrns. 

31 exsrs A P 31 Aelaj-utha 3 fadAl ar A Cb 
Ltd Alp Apenta 4 J* 31 a n Road 
Ambosam dram 

31 e^rs. C S A enkatapsthj Sa du A Co 
Lt 1 AeenL OIh<v on A 1 II preia fe*. 

Messrs. Kolhan A Sen.*. 3 lg Agents 
Oriental D Ad ngs Armenian Mreet 
Slaiiras. 

3 Ieinrs. S A|muRrain Saul A Co 
Agent*, to mbotore 

Measrs. C Kippisaami Sadu A CU 
OlSre on AI II premraes. 

Aleasrs G Kopp unrani 'Sanlu A Co 
OITee on Mill | rrmisea. 

3 Ies 9 i 9 Loins Agcncr Ltd Agents OOiea 
csi MUIpremiee 


Aleasrs Mundeul ‘tpe * AA g A( Os Co 40 164 
Ltd Secretaries A Agents Cambatta 
Uu 1 1 np 4 Queens Road Fort 
Bomb t 

Alcftirs A A F Jlarrej Ltd Slanagers. 2 30i> 
ALxiura 

3Ie»os A A F Jtorvej Ltd Alanagefs 60 73 
Aladurs 


Io0» 
13 9 4 

631** 
41 004 
17 71 
I 640 
4 4» 


I 13 711 * 7 3 •7r5 


II 33 
13 430 

61 

4] 714 
lo''l't 
■3 073 
3 4 1 


3 10 0*0 

3 331 


o j3J 
17 3 4 
14* r 

40305 3x4 Sljf 

»» 1 
511 OOI 

* 0 

" HI 1*1 ) I 

Ifisri 


81 60 

**0 *50 e 003 



COTTON MltLS IN OTHER STATES 


VAJfys OP JCILLI 


jinb«r IvurnWP 


loth sntl tiotuTsl ' 


2 J>Ilu 

ItohtnkP^oi Delh 

3 UcllH Cloth an 1 Central Mills Co ' 

TloVitaV Tlood 151 Yni 

4 Delhi Clot! and Cenernl Mills Co , 

Ilohlak Ron I Delhi 

5 Swutantra Lharat M lls Najifgarl 


iMsro III MiIlNo 1 iir Mankar L«1I Mg Direcloi 
^ HnluRao r B No 3> Befti. 

Id MiUNo 2 ‘'f Shanl^r Mg 


B OoenVa Cotton hpii ' 


C tan I Trunk Road Dell 
Lnkl mi Chan I Jiupiiria M Ms {M- 
fipinj mg uiul Melting Co Lt<1 1 
S ihzimunil Del) i 


^ JktrH 1 

t9 tKUwi y 

II MiJI\o3 ‘•ir SlnnkOT DOI Mg Director Biraj 

>1 nl 1 Kao P B No 39 Delhi J 

Ho i r Dell 1 The Delhi Cloth anil < eneral JliHr t o 

Lt I (Delhi] Owi era 
1 Meiving Mils Co Messr* Parwam Hamanlrai Uuigns, 
hpimimb Co Jtil, Agents Xhatra Tobaeeo Khan Biol 
' Delhi 

P V «?eth Ram eSmar Jb Hill Oiw 


HI hol 


OOin 


«i Mill] I 


I’TOli 3 8 >') 3 SOD 5Ji37 7 08 


AU ei 


UTTAR PRADESH 
ji Mills Anuargsnj Kinpir 


nio\ kHfcl n- 


2 B narea Cotton an 1 Silk Mills 1 

Binnrei Conlonmeiit 

3 Hiili Cotton Mitla Lt I Halliraslf rmeflvTuU 1 * 

Tejpnl Mills ltd) Sa r i Cat Men 1 1 Roa I 
Katl raa City 

4 Cain pore Cotton 11 Us < o (( ( M ) f o pirg nj 

luLtit iir 

6 Cnwiiisiro Cotton Mill (o (J ) j J iM Kanjur 

6 CownpoT* Text lea Lt I Coiperginj Wanj i 

7 Duel! ngh Text lo Mill Ltd DHiatlal,l Aj^ra 
R rinn Mills Co ltd (iMlLim Kanp ir 

0 In lr» Spg 
Igra 


Meeara Atitrton Ueat A Co LW 
Oiaitira Post pox No <»* K«ii(ir 
Me«srs St*l PrasW Kharig Ira«il 
Mg l»ent« Offeo oi Mill preiBiacs 
Messrs N Is It) Mg V(sciita Freeginj 

n e Br iial Ii ■ I rporatioo Lit* 

Onnere Post Bos No 1 Isani ir 
'pie Br tisl Inih f oiporalion Lt I 

Owners 1 oai Box No 3 Kan] ur 
Me » s Brgh kuiJ erlan V L t o I Ml 
Mf Aernts S ilherlaiitl House Kanfnir 
Messrs soe li Se ntj i nd vrs irc Coipo 
tion Ltd Agents Daiallagh 
M«*rs Begs N III erl in I A Co Itl Mg 
Ageits s 111 erinrul Mo we Kanp i 
•> III 0 gsn I an I On-n r OfTeo on M It 
premise* 


Ml J I Jol n Mr M I John V Mrs D 
Johnllerrai* l>»ner* ID Cantt Asm 
Mr J L Joliii Mr M 1 Jolm A Airs D 
Jol n_Aterxan» Owner* 40 CiinU Apra 


10 JolnaMdlaCo {fonB*i 1 v Jrhii » C iroJ'nt on Nj j 

M 11) Jeoni ki Mat h Agra 
It Tolin e Millet o (formerl) John a 1 r ru.r*e of IVal 

St iitning Mill) Jeopik Manli Agra . .. . 

11 Jolm a Allis lo (lormrrli Joins ‘’pg II II) ID J C Jolm Mr M 1 Jolm A Itn D 

Jeoru ki Mnitli Agra JoliiMerxana OuTiera 40 Cinll Agru 

13 J K Cotton ilaiufietupers Ltl Dar'hinptM Messrs J )s Commetenl (orpn Ltd 
JsamlojMt Itoa I Kanp r Managing Agents Kaoilt Tower 

Kanpur 

in I M vg M Ils Sir I wlami at Suigl at la Mg D 


14 Jugbild Kiimtipit Cotton '*jg 


Co I tc 


Lnu-arganj J i1 1 Kanp ir 


Road Kamil 




Dwarkad 

I Ktuiai J D^mg A llig Jills Mol Pitanala Mr J Jloi lal Benun 
Kjinaii] I P OAm e on Mill premiHc* 

10 Lakal mirnlan Colton Jlilla Co ltl JsalpiPoil Mrsar* B I Sods Sig Agents Btlor 
Knnpiir Ni ea« Kanj i r 

n Imll i Mai Hnri5*o Diss Cotton Ppinnine M 11 to AD MeoPrnihB) C nlroller Ofli x oi 
SadihnlOate Ilatlrsstiti \] ^nfh Dietn t MDpremises 
18 MivliSjb A llsg Mills LI 1 Mo linngar (Moer It] Mners U R Citr] iTitixl Mrati t Rvo* 
Alg Agent* Dffiro < n M II nremises 

1 ) Mof 1 1 ihsil Spinn ng Bi I Me i.i s.i. o— .. — 

Morrulntiad 

21' M Ilf AI Ils Co Ltd Kai p ir 


Baj hwani] Alg D leetor 
K inilunp ir Morad il ad 
AD T A. Tasen Dim tor Cisil line* 


1 1 Mills to Ltl Oanliol K in] ill 


Jlrs^ II Brvu * C > Fropnelors 
8 ul J mmuli kanpi r 

Mmsr* J P ^nsaetisa d. Smir fid 
(Secret Tries P B No 4t h <np ir 
L Kailaeh Chandm Soni Seeretars 
i jhan- 


Nr T P M nsastasB A S la (Ksinjaic) 
III M-» Agents Rampiir (Slate) 
3!re>rs N ra nda* C« pal las Agenta 
■e 1>\ arLoiliiih Ron I Kanp i 
' Mr*^ SekhsBn » Pro*. Ltil Vgxnts 


Bai 


|A A ispkaoanda Road Calentta 
■nj 1 Suigh A Rona J td Ataiiaguu, 
Agenta Lnekiow 

••sr* Aaipm* Brotler* Ltd ( eneral 
ginj Kaipur 


34 300 804 Slf> 

I ) 377 roj 3 O 8 

II UNO III )■ 

4137J J7. 

>0 Obi 

mia 510 

72 JO 
4J 327 1 ms 1130 

13 lOS 


olSfO 27tli0 

.•40» 20187 

44 061 43 \0 


10 SSI 
Moon 

13 Ob 
AS !.»8 

14 Boll 
WIOj’ 


( 431 1 134- 

aOIl oOn . 


locoi I g 


SI Z78 1 64 

1.401 32 


26 341) 773 

10 002 


61 106 1,307 1 3j2 


iiins 

\* W 


17 031 3’l 272 

I 13 112 I 916 I 800 


17 720 
1,S3j 


3 101 
21 823 


703 010 709007 12451 11 363 1 81 708 


(ku) 



corro.v hills ix other states axd pakistax 


NAUF or >ni.ts 



73. ^ SliUn, Ltil (formerly Vjnyii JJdlg 

Ltd J, Kimlnyomiidiiir, Coimbatore 


Meggra Gnpla & Co, Ltd. Acente. 
Toiit Bos i.o II, Coimlintore 


11. 


067 533 


ToUl I880.i8t 1t,25.niA 7 634 B,41t 33044S 31.487 

COCHIN & TRAVANCORE ' * 


1. A D Cotton Jldls, Ltd , Quilon 

2 AUcoppn Textiles (Cochm) Ltil (Alageppa 

Textiles), Alagappanngar (Cochin State) 

3 AUgappa Tertiles (Cochin) Ltd (Cochm Textiles) 

Alagappanapar (Cochin State) 

4 Alw-aye Textiles, Ltd , Alwnyo 

5 Cochin Mahalakshrai Colton AliUa Ltd 

JIuloLunnathuknvii, Cochin State 
0 Sitoram Bpg and AVyg Mills, Ltd Tnehvir, 
Cochm State 

7 3 ijaftiaohuii Slilla Ltd , Tbimmala Poo/»purs, 
TntQndriun 


Messrs GicdharLtl AmrattuI A Cu Mg li,OiV> 
Agents OfHre on MiU prenuws 

Mesar* Ramal A Co , Ltd 3tffJiagtftg3 
Agents Alngnp^Minagar P O (Cochin I 

{■ 44 3W) 

Messrs Itamai ft Co Ltd 3Ianaging j 
Agents. Alagappanaear P O fCochmJ 
State) 

Messrs hhankiir \ppnrie« |.trl A 3»4 
SIg \gmts Alsreve 

Messrs Corhm Agenmeeft InduaCrics Ltd l.lint 
Managing Ofliee on Mill prenui^es 

Messrs T It AnantharanM Irrr ft Bros l'>,A14 
Ltd Manapng Agents rnslipngirl. 

Jlessrs BwstMvxn A to Mj. tcint". S,72‘l 

OSiee on Mill prsnusea 


I'l.SSI 

S,3i>3 





1,013 410 

3.704 1.199 

150 118 

itiO 87 

3,472 789 

348 202 


■dJ.eSt ei,03J 720 C33 '1,337 2,935 


2 Dovnngers Cotton MiIU, Ltd , Devangere 

3 Alinerva ^llIU, Lid , Bangalore City 


4 Mvfote hpuuung and Manufacturing Co, Ltd, 

Venkataraneaiengar Rd , AlalleshwaraRi, 
Bangntore City 

5 Sn Knfhnarajendra Mills, Ltd , (Siddalingnpur, 


8 |iihrMi SurvoiUsa iIdU (formerly Bacgalore 
8pg and Weaving JliU). Yeshtantpur, 
Kangalore City 

0 T. R ttiUs, Chamamjpet, Bangalore Cits 


Mcasrs Dinnyftto (Madrasi fid Vm. 406't8 39,I3Q 

Treaa , L Agents, 7, Armenian itircet. 

Madma 

}{esara K Hanumanthappn ft 8o(i. 16 12a 13.243 

Managing Agent*. lInnutnentiMppa 
Buiidtng. Chitlaldnig Road, Dasangere 
3(ea3r« L hirar & Co . 1 Id . .Mg Agent*. 34,hir< 33.173 

Temple Bor Biuldme, 7i> horhea htieet. 

Fort, Bombay * 

Meaan K Sirur ft Co , Ltd . }lg Agenta, 49 696 45,S71 

Temple Bar Budding, TO Forbes Sireet, 

Fort, Bombay 

Mr IT LanimMlu, Ciiainnan ft 3(y 2>,5<8) 23,S9il 

Director, Oftice on 3tdl premisiK 
Meases Yailalnm Subbiali belly ft bona, 

Fropnotor, Chiehpet, Baiigalote City 
Messrs Miirogharaiendra Compan), li.tou bbO" 
Post Bos No 2, Davangete 
ilessrs Rama 6ctlmr and P. 8 Satliuiipn 
Chetiwr, I'ropneiors. Office on Mill 
premises 


: Mill], Messrs Beat ftCo-, Ltd .ManagmgAgents. 
...... Post Bos No 63. Jledran 

. Establishment Textile Do Jlmleliarpeth 8 A Sir 8 C. Ayjavoo. Managing Vueetor, 
(formerly The Ponilichertj Cotton JlilU, Ltd ), Post Bos No 10, PondiclietTj 
Sfodelinrpet, roticKiheny. 

"bavann” Societo Anonym® do Filatuis et 3Ir. JIarcel talot. General slnnagcr, 
Tissnpo Jlecaruipie, 8ai-ann (Inde-francaise), Office on MiD premuea 
Pondicherry. 


PAiaSTAN 


Total 

INPIAN DOamnON Total 


13,311 4,145 


9212 1,712 

10b02 2,315 


I.72.24S 1,61,080 2,890 


44.250 

15.969 


44 094 
13,701 


11,140 

1.977 


1.613 IMOt 0,053 


1.05 53,799 93.55,267 1,07,807 1,81,818 21,62,719 4,63,075 


1. Daidatram Spg ft W'g Mills (formeflj Suul 
Textde Mills), New Jail Country Club Bond, 
Karachi 

EAST BENGAL. 


Jamnadas Ibji Dulio Es(| , Prepnetor, 
Coiintr) Club Boad, Karachi 


. Acharya Prafulla Chandra Cotton Mills, Ltd, 
Bo>ra Mam Boad. Khulna 
Bagerhat Cooperative Weaiing Cm^ri Lid. 
Bagerhat, E. Bengal. 


Jleasrs Bental \3oti®ra'.A»oci»tHm Ltd . 

3Ig Agents. 3, MndanStieet.CalcntU 
Messrs Bengel Pro* metal Co-opwativs 
Bank Ltd , Mg Agmta, 3 2, DaSiousie 
Square, Eaat Odcolta. 


762 151 
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dAU) 




3 S >ta I r» IWU Co Ltd Amt ii.=«mudram (fonnprlA 
Tmne\c 1 t> MJl! Co Lt i ) \mliUAuni dram 

39 >(adiu-B 31 Ha Co Lt i (Pendj-on M 11 a Madura) 

Sla-iura Faat 

40 jfal alak. I mi Taxi lo 31 lU LI I 3 fad iru 


4 * M«Uuc Inluatfiaa Ll 1 31 tt r Da 
43 riaii \ ]n\ar 3 nU Ltd Dtial Had tdana) 
ret 

4 t I nLBjn 31 lla Lt t PiJ aL Inin (oimbaiore 

4 j P U p«r Mils Ltd Tiru 1 npode Salen D at 
40 Rod! kriat ftttlla Lt I Poelamet tornhalore 
47 Raja M lla Stadura 

I dinca 
Ra nna I 


Rajalukahm 31111 Lt I LppdpaUjd 
nallar P O Cembatore 
Pajapnlaram Stm« Ll I Rajanstayun 
Dal 

S nkur 31 111 Cbetram V dukulam T n nclvrl 
Tmnartlly Diat 

^n>j& 31 lU Lt 1 Smannallur Co ml iitore 
81 me tenkatean 3 nia Ltd L lamalpet Co mbn 


31 nnsnii) '■70 M .... 

4 o lararnja M la Lid Fomer Houae Ron I 
Dmd piL 

Sna* Mtsmakil Mill Lt I IT nonarunkuiv frea 
Ron! Mad m 

Sreo Kajn ulra 31 la Ltd (lontietl Salem 
Rajcndru M ila Ll 1 5 Can !l Vasat S len 


tli^ars. 4 A P ITaney Ltd Managera 
Ma lura 

Meaara A A F Ilarvej Ltd Staflagen 
3IiMjm 

Meena S S 3> Laka) manao Cl ett ar A 
Co Mjt Agenta Pan n ala P O 
3Sad n> 

Meaam A L A. R SomanadI an Cl ett ar 
P 8 SathappaCbettarandA K T K 
3! ’Narayanan Naraboodnpad Agenta 
Kalla 

Men ri \t A Boanlarll A Co Ltd 
Agenta 'PoatBo-cKo 7 Madnw 
Me'iafa Rhagyalakdimi A Co 3Ig 

AgMAa Ofilce Ml M ll peemiaea 
Messrs C H Ratnasabapatb) Modal ar A 
Sons Ms Agenta ASeeretarea PO 
Ko )St> Loinmalore 

31e5ara V V C B I Spun MudaUar A 
Sons Agents T ruchengode 
Messrs A O Gun strami Va lu A Co 
Mg Igeota Olliee on Mill premises 
>tr M \ F Kanagaiel Owner Office 
on 31 tl piemiaes 

3fe«ars B Raagas arm Kadi A Soiu 
Managing Agent Off won 31 H premises 
Rameo Agenc es Ltd 31g Aganta 
RamaRtandraro Rajapalayam 
5 bankaranaioar PJUi A Sons Propte 
tora Olliee on Mill prom ara 
Slessr* Thiagaraia Clelty A Sons Ltd 
MaiueuisAeenis OfheconM llprenuses 
Messrs O V Covindasaaoii Ka du A Co 
Managing Asenls 3 V* Fasupati Muda 
tar Street Vdsmalpcl 
Mr r $ Sathapps ^etliar 3tg Agent 
TrcbyRoad Coimbatore 
Measrs lAksI maria A Co Mg Agents 
Office oo SIUI premises 
3feeart Tbisgaraja Chetty A Co 3tg 
AsenU Office on 3(iU nremiaes 

-- - '■■■ t Co Ltd 

I am Tirup 


Mesan ‘Tiiiasacaja Chcttv A ' 
Igents IbKsiakalu \ila\ar 
ptir nkundmm Bos 1 Madun 


p< kn L Cola ery Si t 


>i nn 31 lit Ltd Singimall r 


C 9 Sr Balaei hr 
Co mbaion* 

•0 <?n Kolluituiraiu M lla l\\oaMi>|) kenkatanaty 
Iyengar Mreet IL nniwl Road klad ra 
01 Sn Kuihanlfom Mdls ('•pinning) Chintamui 
R \Ass) UepotPoad ilalslpatt Malira 
6 ° 8 r I aUinal RanKsnstl ar Sldls Ltd Peria 
iiu kenpiIajamPO Co mbatoro Dutr ct 

03 bn Rsmniluin Ira bpg anlMig 31 ID Fiuiinls 

p kn 3 Col er> JO tnet 

04 br Ramalmga Choodninl kn 31 (I Ltd 

Cll kubRond Tirupur 

tk* Sri Rantra \ 1 s G nn ng Spg and \\aa 3 tiU* 
I td I eel me<l Co mbalore 
00 Sri Sam In 31 lU Ltd LoyanaDinj un m Po<lnn r 
CounlMtoee 

07 8 n Satjannrajann ®pmn g 31 dL RtjMmundry 

C« Tlm.ke^r’AU^lVan h of SIrw Mcenak.) SLID 
Lit 3 tultm) leinmpatt Pu lukkola State 

09 T) ni nacnJ 31 ID Ll I Culcallnm Ncirt) Areot 

"O Tninrt MJN Ll i Bod pntt Cdunalnot 
to mlolore D stnet * 

71 Tricbuvipil 3 tUa Lt I InaI gud Mannpparai 


1 40 73 l> 
33 304 
2 i $ 7 

20 ■* I 


30 464 
8 QS 0 
"5 80() 
14 ”00 

13 0 0 
3 S 060 


.. . . Sreo Alagna Ltd big Agents 
Saraairatl Nivas, bvogernp mn 

Street Rajapalayam 
Mr \undavill Satjanarayanamurt) 
blanegng Dtoctor Dffce on bill 


bteaars K. KrinhiiastiacB Naid A Bro 
Agents Oitire on 3 l Ipreraers 
3 leaBn S B Ratnudu Iver A Bto Owners 
272 Ramnnil Roail Madura 
bfeaars S S Ramudu lyerA Bra Oirners 
e Ksxnnad Rood Mnducn 
3 lessn S K RaDgsawam Kadu A Co 
Mg Agnils Office on 31 0 premises 
Mesne P bubbiredd K Bhainiretld 
an I U Cbcll ims Propnetora OIHee on 
M II pre mses 

Messrs 8 Kail Chet! ar A Bros 3 tg 
Agenta OO 10 Dttuk li Road T rupur 
31 ««>rs F S teOmiutaawum Na do & R na 
3 fg Agenta, Office im 3 till piemiHes 
3 Iea rs V S Sengolta ah A Bros Mg 
Agei ta Dakthi A laa Jail Ito td 
Co mbalere 

Rao Saheb ^allllaiicn Bapavyn 
Chondary Froprelor Rajahjiiundr) 
Messrs 'The Sree SleenaksI 31 Us Ltd 
TdiKiur* Ovnera Sftnaparai Post 
Tr by 

3 tc$fira Tl ninut A Co Ltd Agents 
Office «n 31 U prenusea 
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Thacker Dewan Bahadur D D 
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Cull Oil (India) ltd Nnrty.iix 

Stan tan) Vacuum Oil Co It 
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Hiindretl and thirty six 


American Express Co Inc 
Kist Asiatic Co (India) Ltl 
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Clalstune Lvall A Co, Ltd 105 
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Aieo Electric Ltd 
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Madras llandloom Weavers Provincial Co op Society Ltd 107 

Orissa Cottage InduSUiex 05 

Surat Vonkar Sahakari ‘iingh Ltd 79 

UP Cottage Iniusirirx 66 
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Arvind Boards A Paper Products Ltd 
Ghimsnial Paper Co 

Indun Pater Sales Assoriot on (Bomli')) 
Orient Parwr Milb Lit 
TitAghur Paper Mills Co Lt I 


Hunired 
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ADVICE on lubrication < 


nothing but may mean much to 
the economic working of your plant. 

When we advise industry on 
lubrication problems, we are working 


to a common.$ense plan to assure 


the proper and planned application of 


the right lubricants. 


We do not come along with the idea 


of telling you that everything you 


do is wrong; in very many cases we 


find nothing the matter with the 


lubricants and procedure in use. But 


It’s worth while to be sure. You are 


bound to gain from free expert advice 


even if it is only peace of mmd. 


ilif 
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FRENCH DYES & CHEMICALS (INDIA) LIMITED 


Adelphi — 3 Queens Road 


CPO Box No 1539 BOMBAY 


SOLE mPOKTERS FOR 

INDIA, BUTOIA, CEYLON, AFGIIAMSTAN 

OF 


DyestuBa and Tesdde Auxilianes 
Hydrogen Peroxide and Sodium Peroxide 


Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, Synthetie 
Tanning Agents and Fertilisers 
Accelerators and Anti Oxygens 



SA FRANCOLOPs Pans. 

SA D ELECTRO CIIIMIE D UGINE, and 
SA L’AIR LlQDIDr; Pans 


Els KUHLMANN Pans 
SA ST DENIS, Pans 



INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY— CENTENARY VOLUME 


Shri Madhusudan Mi 


DeLisle Road, BOMBAY. 


Telephone : 

No. 60446 — Office. 

No. 61380 — pireclors (Personal). 


SPINDLES : 6329{K 


‘ MADHmilLL ”, Bombay. 


LOOMS: 1742 



